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THE POET CANNOT SEE. 


BY LORIMER STODDARD. 








(On Richard Henry Stoddard’s Seventieth Birthday, 
July 2d, 1895 ) 





ALONG the garden path we stroll. 
The poet has lost his sight ; 

And tho the sun has risen high, 
To him ’tis dark as night. 


He cannot see the bee fly, 
With the pollen-on its wing, 

Or the sunlight on the full-blown rose, 
Of which he loved to sing. 


He knows the winter by the cold, 
And the summer by the heat; 

The autumn by the fallen leaves 
That rustle at his feet. 


The bird that sings amid the green 
He places by its song ; 

He knows the honeysuckle’s near, 
Its perfume is so strong. 


And we are here to hold his hand— 
What need for him to see? 
The poet’s sight lies in his heart ; 
He sings for you and me. 
Sac Harsor, L. IL. 
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FAITH. 


BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON, 











IF, like a child that ever loves 
A mother’s least command, 

Yet sometimes does half willfully 
Decline her proffered hand, 

I, Lord, who know Thy ways are best, 
Sometimes still hesitate 

To put my hand in Thine, think me 
Thy wayward child, and wait. 


And if I put away the proof 
That once had seemed so clear, 

And walk with restless heart alone 
Through pathways of new fear, 

Dear Lord, believe me still Thy child, 
And hold my hand secure ; 

For tho the mind that sees not, doubts, 
The hand that feels is sure. 


Then lead me by a quiet stream 
That threads green hills and dales, 
Where I may walk in reverence, 
Where simple thought prevails ; 
And let, O Lord, Thy presence fill 
My mind with proof of Thee; 
But this I know: till-as a child 
I walk, it cannot be. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 


THE HEROES OF THE UNION. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





IN some respects, I have as much pride in the Confed- 
erate aS in the Union soldier; in Stonewall Jackson, as 
in Sheridan. Let us agree that, in what is popularly 
called heroism, they were alike and equal. They were 
of the same race, in a sense the products of the same 
institutions ; the great conquerors of modern days. To 
stand up upflinchingly against a storm of fiery missiles, 
to keep unbroken ranks, when the hot shells were ex- 
ploding over their heads; to sweep up an embankment, 
ridged with red-mouthed cannon; to move stealthily 
upon the enemy’s encampment and take it by surprise ; 
to endure hardness in camp and field ; to do all these 
things the blue and the gray were alike adequate. At 


first the gray had this advantage ; they knew the use of 
firearms ; they were accustomed to rough it, on horse- 
back. Many of the Union soldiers had never fired a gun. 

But in respect to the timber of which heroic souls are 
made, the Union soldier had this advantage. He was 
entirely and ideally unselfish in his devotion. He had 
given up home, loved ones, prospects ; he was ready to 
sacrifice his life for the life of his native land. He knew 
what constituted his native land. It was what Washing- 
ton and Hamilton, Adams and Jefferson saw coming 
forth from the throes of the American Revolution. It 
was the sublime creation, which we call America; that 
political possibility for which prophets and martyrs had 
been longing through the ages; in which the hopes of 
humanity the world over were invested, the Union 
which Mr. Webster had glorified. The Confederate 
soldier mistakenly believed his State and sacred rights 
were being invaded. He had no larger horizon than that. 
The Union soldier had studied English and American 
history ; and he knew where the battle of Bull Run and 
Gettysburg, of Shiloh and Appomattox connected with 
these fought by our ancestors in England. The thinking 
bayonet will always conquer. Let it be that the two con- 
flicting armies were equally sincere, equally brave— 
why should not an American say so?—yet hereis asource 
of power which belonged only to the men who felt that 
they were filling up that which was behind for humanity 
in the work of Hampden and Milton and Cromwell in 
the mother country, and of the continental fathers in 
our native land. 

Think of this fact: At the end of the Civil War, 
ninety-five graduates of Cambridge University had fallen. 
Here New England’s choicest, say, if you please, mort 
pampered and favored young men proverbially gather. 
And this is their record. The humble but no less heroic 
Oberlin was there in full force. One of her professors 
raised a regiment. So, to a good degree, of the other 
colleges in the North and the West. Athens herself never 
had an army more intelligent. As to the issues of the 
struggle, as to what it meant to the Anglo-Saxon race 
alone, to the human race there was a quick apprehen- 
sion. Never were there soldiers more elastic, more ver- 
satile, more enterprising, more capable, than the soldiers 
of the Union Army. It was true,as President Lincoln 
said: ‘‘ There isnota regiment of them, which might not 
furnish brains enough to run this Government.” Yes, 
it was the belief of the Union forces, that the cause of 
man’s freedom, the world over, and for all time, was at 
stake, and was intrusted to their keeping, that iuspired 
them. The old battle-cries of freedom were ringing in 
their ears. The hands of martyrs and sages were beck- 
oning them on. They were marching in that goodly fel- 
lowship. They were surmounting the last summits, 
where the Canaan of humanity’s desire would lie lov- 
ingly beneath them. This is what made such men as 
Charles Russell Lowell and Robert Gould Shaw, and gave 
them heroes’ graves. And where are they now? Let 
the poet Lowell answer : 

“I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows, that nobler show ; 
We find in our dull road their shining track ; 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
They come transfigured back. 
Secure from change in their high-bearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation !” 
This is what the unknown poet meant in that weird 
war-lyric of John Brown: 
* John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on !”” 
Warren can never die, Ellsworth can never die. In 
their riation’s life they have immortality. It is the im- 
mortality of which George Eliot sings; the immortality 
of living in the lives of others till time shall be no more. 
Their souls are marching on. Every year, as it unfolds 
the grandeur of this nation, but emphasizes what these 
men did, when they died. And when Independence Day 
comes, their names, linked with the names of the heroic 
dead of the War of the Revolution, are like ointment 
poured forth; are wafted to the sky in song, go west- 
ward and southward till the whole nation feels, how 
good it is to die that a country may live; that all the 
future may feel the pulse of a new life; especially that 
youth may be inspired to heroic deeds. 


THE ISSUES AT THE ENGLISH GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 





THE dissolution of Parliament, which is now about to 
take place, has been expected fortwo years. It has been 
imminent ever since the House of Lords rejected the 
Home Rule Bill, in 1893. As a result of the general feel- 
ing that the end was at hand, all the political speech- 
making in the constituencies has of late been directed, 
not to the work before Parliament, but to the issues upon 
which the General Election is to be fought. When the 
political manifestoes are published, they will do little 
more than sum up the speeches which have been made 
on either side during the last twelve months. 

The Liberal program is practically what it was at the 
elections in the summer of 1892. One item in the pro- 
gram of that year has been carried into law. The pass- 
ing of the Parish Councils Act takes out of the New- 
castle program the demand for local government reform, 
which had the second place in 1892, Instead of it there 
is now a demand for a reform of the House of Lords 
This demand has been in the Radical program for three 
generations. In 1892 it occupied only a subordinate 
place in the Liberal program. Home Rule for Ireland, 
the reform of rural local government, the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church in Wales, and temperance 
legislation were all in front of the question of the House 
of Lords. Now, whether the Liberals and the National- 
ists like it or not, the reform of the House of Lords oc- 
cupies the first place in the electoral program. It is the 
principal issue on which the Liberals are going to the 
country. It may not be a good cry at the present time, 
when the reaction in favor of the Conservative Party is 
admittedly strong ; but the events of the last two years 
have fastened this issue upon the Liberal Party, and 
from it there is no possibility of escape. 

During the late Parliament no new proposals were 
added to the Liberal program, and, as has been pointed 
out, only one of the old proposals has been carried into 
law. Circumstances have brought about a most impor- 
tant rearrangement of the program of 1892; but now, as 
when Mr. Gladstone was leading the party, the Liberal 
electoral program includes a reform of the House of 
Lords, Home Rule for Ireland, the disestablishment of 
the English Church in Wales, the establishment of a 
system of local veto over the liquor trade, radical and 
sweeping amendments to the Employers’ Liability Act, 
payment of Members of Parliament, abolition of plural 
voting at Parliamentary elections, a shortening of the 
period of qualification for the Parliamentary franchise, 
and a simpler and cheaper method of registering Parlia- 
mentary electors. 7 

Half a dozen of these measures have been indorsed by 
the House of Commons since 1892 ; but indorsement by 
the Popular Chamber, as that Chamber was constituted 
in the last Parliament, is one thing, and their embodi- 
ment in law is another ; and until they are carried, these 
proposals must remain planks in the Liberal platform. 
The administrative record of the Government is un- 
doubtedly good. The Home Office, the Education De- 
partment and the Board of Trade lave been especially 
strong. At the War Office and at the Admiralty en- 
deavors were made to carry administrative reforms in 
the interest of the working classes. The members of the 
Liberal Government will be able to point to its work ‘in 
connection with all these Departments, and also to its 
great success with the Parish and District Councils Act ; 
and its three years’ record may serve to some extent to 
balance the inevitable lack of novelty so far as the Lib- 
eral program is concerned. 

For months past it has been evident that the Tories 
and the Unionists intend to go to the country on a social 
program. That this is so is due almost entirely to Mr. 
Chamberlain. He is too much of a politician to attach 
himself to a merely .egative policy, and it is with him 
that the three distinctly new planks in the Tory platform 
have originated. One of these embodies a scheme for 
enabling workingmen to buy their dwellings with money 
advanced from the Imperial Treasury ; the second is 
for the establishment of old-age pensions ; and the third 
proposes to set up a system of accident insurance for 
workmen, to take the place of the Employers’ Liability 
Act, which, in 1898, the Liberal Government unsuccess- 
fully sought to amend. 

All these proposals are socialistic ; but as they involve 
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no organic changes, the Tory Party, pressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, has given its indorsement to them ; and all 
the schemes have, in a tentative and cautious way, re- 
ceived the support of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. 
The first of these proposals is not likely to arouse any 
great enthusiasm among the working-class electors, to 
whom it is solely addressed, because, in most places, 
building societies have long been in existence through 
which workingmen can buy their dwellings. As regards 
the second, which embodies Mr. Chamberlain’s contention 
that the relief of personal accidents to workmen should 
be a charge upon production, that may commend itself 
to the working classes in view of the unsatisfactory re- 
sults which have followed litigation under the provisions 
of the Employers’ Liability Act. Mr. Chamberlain has, 
for years, made the subject of old-age pensions his own. 
He is not the pioneer of it even in its modern form. 
That honor belongs to Canon Blackley ; but since his ar- 
ticle in the National Review, in 1892, Mr. Chamberlain 
has continuously kept old age pensions to the front. To 
some extent, however, the wind has been taken out of his 
sails by a new departure in Poor Law administration, 
generously conceived in the interests of respectable old 
people, which was made six months ago by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, the President of the Local Government Board. 

Any proposals which the Tories and Unionists may 
make in regard to Ireland will not go beyond Mr. Bal- 
four’s Local Government Bill of 1892. The Nationalists 
ridiculed that measure, and stigmatized it as the ‘‘ Put 
’em in the dock bill,” on account of the safeguards with 
which the new scheme of local government was sur- 
rounded, But nothing in the speeches of the Unionist 
leader warrants the idea that the next Local Govern- 
ment bill for Ireland will be on more generous lines, If 
the Unionists are returned to power they are almost cer- 
tain to cut down the number of members of the Houge of 
Commons from Ireland from 103 to 80. But that ques- 
tion, and the always disturbing question of the relation- 
ship of the Church of England to the elementary day 
schools, are not likely to be put too prominently forward 
in the General Election. 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 


THE MORALITY OF FLY-PAPER. 


BY DAVID JAMES BURRILL, D.D. 








HUMANITY is a broad word. It embraces more than a 
man’s attitude towaid hisfellow-men. The lower orders 
of life, over which we have dominion by divine ordi- 
nance, are entitled to fair treatment. ‘‘ Might makes 
right” is as false and abhorrent in the attitude of a coster- 
monger toward his donkey as in the tyrannies of the 
Czar. The heart of the truly humane goes out toward 
every living thing. ‘‘ The merciful man is merciful to 
his beast.” William Cowper questions the wisdom of 
putting confidence in one ‘‘ whoneedlessly sets foot upon 
a worm,” 

The truth of the old religion of the Egyptians—and 
there is a modicum of truth in all religions—lay in its 
regard for the sacredness of life. Cats, crocodiles, 
beetles were viewed with reverence because they were 
living things. The average boy of our time takes a grim 
pleasure in the drowning of a litter, and practices vivi- 
section witha relish. Humanity suggests thatif the life 
of penitent or venomous things must be taken, it should 
be done reluctantly and with the least possible infliction 
of pain. 

It is to the credit of true sportsmen that, by the un- 
written code of their fraternity, nothing is destroyed 
which may not fairly be regarded as ‘‘ game,” An ama- 
teur may fire his gun at a meadow-lark or a heron; a 
sportsman, in the best and generally accepted sense, 
would scorn to doit. Even a pot-hunter spares what the 
market has no price for. There is no case in which life 
should be taken for the mere sake of taking it. 

On reaching the pleasant inn where I am domiciled for 
the summer, I was gratified to see that fly-paper had 
been provided for my comfort. The trap was so success- 
ful that, by the hour of retiring on the day of my arrival, 
the sticky sheet was covered with victims and my room 
was cleared for rest. But little rest had I, Lights out 
and eyes closed, a low buzzing sound fell upon my ears. 
Buzz! buzz! then a momentary silence. Some poor 
struggler, caught in the fatal mire, had wearied of beat- 
ing his wings and surrendered to death. Buzz! buzz! 
Another was making a brave but hopeless fight. In the 
morning the first sound that reached me was the flutter 
of tiny wings. It passed through ear-gate down to heart 
and conscience. I rose and went to the window. Hun- 
dreds of flies lay bedded in the sticky snare. Scores were 
knee-deep, pulling, tugging for dear life. Buzz, buzz! 
Had humanity no interest in that death-wail? Here 
and there were legs and wings torn off in desperation. 
The positions of the dead, twisted and distorted into all 
unnatural shapes, suggested the tortures of the damned 
in Dante's ‘*Seaof Ice.” These tiny things—ephemera— 
had but so little time to live; was it not pity that they 
could not die without anguish? So I said in my heart, 
“No more fly-paper for me.” Flies are a nuisance ; ay, 
tho they have their uses. But there are other ways of 
getting rid of them. Where is the old-time fiy-trap? 
Where the open window and maid with the asparagus 
branch? Drive them out! Out of the sitting room, out 
of the chamber, out through the kitchen door, out into 
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the air where they belong and where, after their own 
right fashion, they may serve both God and men! 

All this is sentimertal, to be sure. But humanity is 
sentiment ; and it touches the life of a true man at every 
point of its circumference. Duty is debt. A man is 
debtor to every living thing. He owes somewhat even 
to a fly. 

“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
New YORK Crry, 


AN EXPOSITION OF IGNORANCE. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 








THE season of nesting is at its hight, bird students and 
lovers are on the alert. Just now I am on the plateau of 
a@ mountain surrounded by its woods and fields ; here are 
bird lovers, who watch them with a delight and enthusi- 
asm which I envy, and which has revealed to me my in- 
capacity. This morning a chat, not familiar there, was 
seen ; one would have thought a vein of gold had been 
discovered on the premises. The robin who has leased 
the piazza for several years, after expressing strong dis- 
approval of its fresh paint, moved into a neighboring 
evergreen ; presently babe robins appeared, gaping for 
worms. One overreached itself and fell out of the nest ; 
it was put back, and the next day we saw that it had 
been built higher, with horsehair. These parents must 
be the descendants from the robin redbreast of the Chil- 
dren in the Wood. 

But I neither belong to the scientists nor the essayists 
on birds. I must own that I am ‘‘ unfacultied ” in regard 
to them. My observations and facts are extremely lim- 
ited. I enjoy the pleasant essays of Mrs. Miller, the mod- 
est work of Mrs, Wright, the affuble Burroughs, the in- 
dustrious Abbot and other searchers of the winged ; but 
they disappoint me, and do not show me the way of their 
life. Mr. Chapman, learned as he is, shuts the door of 
knowledge, and accentuates my ignorance. He is great 
on feathers, the structure of bones, and their wondrous 
nomenclature ; but from him I do not learn the goodness, 
the wickedness of birds, or the reason why. , We know 
the cuckoo deposits its eggs in the nest of a stranger ; but 
we do not know whether itis done from a far-sighted be- 
nevolence or innate depravity. 

Is it heredity or ‘‘ degeneration” which causes the young 
cuckoos to shoulder out the rightful heirs of a nest? Why 
is the instinct of the first occupants of the nest so dull, 
when they fail to mourn their own offspring, and plac- 
idly feed the young wretched cuckoos! Mr. Chapman 
does not help me, when he says, ‘‘To identify birds, 
either for science, or love, we must learn to know them.” 
I wish he would tell me where the robins stay in winter, 
and in what manner they look forward to summer, and 
from what place do the snowbirds or buntings come 
when they light in the road after a flurry of asnow- 
storm. What do they eat elsewhere? Where do they 
nest? Why are some birds so solitary? Why do many 
birds prefer blasted or decaying trees to perch on, play 
and preen? 

I have seen birds from all directions seek, daily, a cer- 
tain old fir tree standing among bush elms and lindens 
which are forsaken by them. In certain years birds will 
be scarce in a locality where the conditions are the same, 
in others plentiful. In one rural place birds will be 
seen, in another near it, none. Perhaps there are 
occult relations between some of us and the secret crea- 
tures of Nature, like Kipling’s ‘‘ Mowgli,” or like our 
naturalist Gibson; when he takes to the woods, is still 
and silent, he hears the flutter of unseen wings, then, 
birds fly round him fearless and light upon him, the 
squirrels display their antics, and the beetles make 
obeisance. I have heard he has a little son likewise en- 
dowed, and when in their city home he asks his father 
to buy him a ‘‘ bug” instead of a toy. Gilbert White, 
of Selbourne, a hundred years ago, builded better than 
he knew. As a naturalist, tho limited, he contents me 
with his homely and delightful simplicity, tho he is per- 
plexed about the emigration of swallows; he regards 
birds according to God’s purpose. The ardent, melan- 
choly Richard Jefferies is a profound contrast. I like 
White for his lack of imagination and love Jefferies for 
having it. From the sward of the meadow the latter 
writes: 

“Itis only in a dreamy slumbery state, that Nature’s 
ancient papyrus can be read, only when the mind isat rest, 
when the soul is in accord with the sunlight, the leaf, the 
slender blade of grass, and can feel that the tiniest insect 
climbs up these,as a mighty tree—it is so easy to make 
friends with the children of Nature, from the tiny insect 
upward ; they are so ready to sympathize with us, only be 
quite considerate, in a word, gentlemanly toward them, and 
they will freely wander round us, with marvelous tales to 
tell.” 

What imagination can match this? Jefferies hears, 
sees the world he writes of; alas, we cannot. To alter 
Emerson, 

“ There was never mystery 
But "tis figured in the birds.” 
Iclaim no occasion to expose my ignorance upon this 
fruitful subject ; but I hold that I have, as others have, 
the privilege of expatiating upon that which I know 
nothing of. 
Birds define the picturesque for me as no other natural 
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object can. Their rarity, form, color, motion, impose a 
continual interest and expectation, Even our frequent 
despised city sparrow, a little brown bird on a brown 
twig in winter, or tilting on a green spray in summer is a 
sight which arrests me. Butafew days ago, I saw 
a couple in my back yard having a tussle over a raveled 
knot in the clothesline, hissing and swelling, and rais- 
ing their wings, with temper strong enough for an eagle. 
To the one tree in my yard I owe a complete view of a 
bird we thought must be a thrush, cinnamon colored, with 
abroad tail. Twicein autumn it flew into the tree, rested 
a while, and then flew away opposite the direction from 
which it came. There was much speculation over that 
bird, as much as if it had been a human visitor from a 
foreign shore. 

This is a chronicle of a series of living pictures, as re- 
membered as flashing and vanishing before my eyes. 1 
first knew of the existence of a bird by its empty nest; a 
little child in an orchard, some one lifted me in his arms 
to see a humming-bird’s nest in the fork of a branch. It 
was given to me, a smooth, finished cup. It was years 
afterward when I saw a tiny creature humming its wings 
over a blossom of the trumpet honeysuckle. It was a 
determined, vigorous mite, almost buried in the flower. 
When it disappeared we could not follow the direction 
in which it flew ; it was nut like the air birds at all, nor 
could we guess where it nested. 3 

The humming birds I have met since, have been set in 
Saratoga fans, or as brooches; they are elegant but 
soulless, Several vivid pictures were at Cedarcroft, the 
home of Bayard Taylor ; when the cedar berries were 
ripe in autumn, it was a pretty sight to watch the trees 
full of the handsome cedar birds, so greedy they ceased 
to be shy. It was with him, riding along the Brandy- 
wine on a summer morn, that a kingfisher flashed across 
the river, a “‘ halcyon” bird. Once more at Cedarcroft, and 
I was in the procession following Bayard Taylor to his 
grave in Longwood, when under the pale Aprilsky, high 
overhead, a great flock of blackbirds, shaped like an 
angle, flew above the hearse. I do not wish to see the 
picture agaiu. From more than one mysterious place 
the whippoorwill has called me. I have heard the 
konk of the wild goose, the mew of the catbird, the 
laugh of the loon, the plover’s cry ; but I have not seen 
them. Once upon a time for several seasons I inhabited 
an old deserted country house, which stood on the shore 
of asmall bay, with woods and fields at the back. ‘* Here,” 
I communed, ‘‘ Nature and I in this solitude will become 
acquaint ; there are none to come between us, my bold- 
ness will meet her shyness, and the companionship will 

* Fill the silence like a speech, 
And the sweetest pleasure choose 
For my future within reach.’ ” 

Alas! only these items, proving this natural incapacity, 
were vouchsafed me: A yellow finch flew into my room 
through the open window, a spot of blood on its breast ; 
some larger bird had chased and struck it as it escaped. 
It would not tame, so I let it go to its fellows in the wild 
raspberry hedge which grew against my stone wall. 
Second, two young orioles fell on a windowledge, while 
the parents were teaching them to fly; the cries of dis- 
tress, the flutterings and urgings of the parents, were in 
vain, the young ones would not stir. I placed them in 
cotton wool and a basket and hung it outside the win- 
dow ; but the parents deserted them, and I found them 
dead in the morning. Third, a pair of robins reared a 
second brood in the cherry tree whose branches brushed 
my window. How closely the cat and I watched the 
progress of that family ! 

The beast must have had some prevision of what was 
in store for her. She hid in the tall grass, biding her 
time,which came. I saw her hypnotize two of the young,on 
the fence where they feebly rested—and they were gone. 

I see with my mind’s eye a bird that was described to 
me as a fire-hang-bird. It was flattened, and crawling 
over a white paling at dusk, when I was passing, a bril- 
liant creature. This, with my last picture, closes the 
list. A narrow sand spit divided the water near the 
shore, not far from the house. When cold weather came, 
just before I left, one morning from my window I saw a 
vast flock of gulls swimming forand landing on the spit ; 
the sky and water were of the deepest blue, the winged 
phalanx flashed their wide, snowy wings a long time in 
the brilliant sunshine, in silent motion. 

“*Sooth I know not—but I know 


All the pictures I can show.” 
New YORK Ciry. 
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THE FEDERATION MOVEMENT. 


BY R. M,. PATTERSON, D.D. 





It is desirable that the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches which are engaged in the Federation negotia- 
tions should have a clear understanding of the action 
which has been taken in the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America on the reported Plan of Feder- 
ation. As chairman of the Correspondence Committee, 
appointed by the eight conferring commit ees to keep all 
informed of each other’s proceedings and to call the 
committees together when necessary for further action, 
the writer wishes to contribute promptly to such an un- 
derstanding ; and he can, perhaps, dothis most effectually 
through THE INDEPENDENT, which circulates so largely 
among all denominations. 

The General Assembly which met at Saratega in 1894, 
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sent the Plan of Federation down to the presbyteries 
‘* for information and advice.” The answers of the pres- 
byteries continued to come into the hands of the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly down to a late day in the 
sessions in Pittsburg of that body. The papers adopted 
by the presbyteries were, some of them, of considerable 
length, and all showed that they were the products of 
wiaute investigations of the Plan. Evidently those that 
are adverse to the Plan contain all that can be said 
against it. The Committee on Church Unity felt that 
they should be carefully weighed, more so than could be 
done during the sessions of the Assembly by the commit- 
tee, some of whose members had imposed upon them the 
other exacting duties of membership and officeship of the 
Assembly. It was due to the presbyteries to give to 
their suggestions the most respectful consideration, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that an examination 
of them showed a wide objection to the representation 
and expense sections of the Plan, Some of the committee 
were, therefore, in favor of a direct recommendation to 
the Assembly to recommit the Plan for the purpose of 
further examination by it and of further conference with 
the committees of the other Churches on the particulars 
to which exception had been taken, with a view to 
amendment satisfactory to all the committees. Others, 
however, believed that the judgment of the Assembly 
should at once be tested on the question of the adoption 
of the Plan as it stands. It was, therefore, by mutual 
concession agreed to make no direct recommendation, 
but to report a general numerical summary of the pres- 
byterial answers with an intimation that if the Assem- 
bly preferred to have the objections and suggestions 
further considered, a recommittal would be proper. 
This left the whole matter open to motions from the 
floor of the house. The result was the recommittal of 
the subject to the committee, without instructions, for a 
final report next year. The action was in the interest 
of the Plan. Nor will it delay the consummation, as the 
General Synod of the (German) Reformed Church has 
not yet met, and so has not had the opportunity fo act, 
and does not meet till next year; and if the Con- 
ference committees should agree upon any change in the 
Plan, action can then be had by that and all the other 
Churches. 

A summary of the objections and suggestions that 
have been received from the presbyteries will, as a 
supplement to the report which was made at the opening 
of the Pittsburg Assembly, reveal the extent of the ad- 
verse criticisms upon the Plan. 

There are 225 presbyteries in this Church. Of these, 
204 have been heard from in response to the request for 
‘** information and advice.” 

Six presbyteries express opposition to the whole move- 
ment, three of them recommending that the negotia- 
lions in its interest be discontinued. While not making 
such adecided oppositio>, four express the opinion that 
federation is not necessary for co-operation in missionary 
work, and four think the Pan-Presbyterian Council al- 
ready accomplishes the objects aimed at. These make 
the total of 14 out of 225, whose standpoint is expressly 
one of discrediting federation as not necessary. 

Descending to specific ¢riticisms upon, or objections to, 
the pending Plan, the following facts appear from the 
returns : 

One presbytery, while favoring the purpose in view, 
recommends that the accomplishment of it be pestponed 
until quieter times in the Northern Presbyterian Church 
—that is until relief is had from the doctrinal and 
Seminary questions that are in agitation. 

One objects to the article of the Plan which declares 
that the conscientious views of the Psalm-singing Pres- 
byterians shall be respected in the Council, 

One disapproves of the section which provides that no 
change in the Plan shall hereafter be made without the 
consent of all the Churches. 

One suggests that ‘‘for the prosecution of work that 
can be better done in union than separately,” be stricken 
from article third. 

One objects to the frequency of meetings of the Fed- 
eral Council. 

One disapproves of the second article which provides 
that “‘ the acts, proceedings and records of the duly con- 
stituted authorities of each of the denominations shall 
be received in all the other denominations and in the 
Federal Council, as of full credit and with proper re- 
spect.” 

Two declare that in their opinion the acceptance of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith should be acondition of 
membership in the Federation. 

Two think that the Plan does not sufficiently protect 
the missionary interests of the (Northern) Presbyterian 
Church. 

Three criticise article eeven as appearing to take away 
from the General Assembly its constitutional right of 
correspondence with the judicatories of other Churches. 

Three suggests that article eight, concerning differ- 
encs between the federated bodies, be stricken out or 
modified. 

Four disapprove of the ‘‘ Protestant Christian nation” 
position of the fifth article. 

Four think it is an objection to the Plan that the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is not in it; and four, 
that all the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in the 

laud have not yet taken part in it. 
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Six object that the Plan proposes to confer supreme 
power, executive, legislative and judicial on the Federal 
Council, a body unknown to the Constitution of the 
Church. 

Nine express the opinion that the Assembly cannot 
adopt the Plan unless it first submit it to the presbyteries 
to be voted upon as a constitutional overture. 

Twenty think the powers proposed to be conferred 
upon the Council are “ indefinite” ‘‘ obscure,” ‘* not 
clearly defined,” or ‘‘ vague and uncertain.” 

Fifty three do not approve of the equal representation 
and the proportionate assessment articles of the Plan— 
three of them expressing the opinion that each denomi- 
nation should meet the expenses of its delegates to the 
Council; one, that “* the voting power of the members 
should be according tothe membership of the Churches,” 
and two presenting an amendment to the representation 
article which would begin with giving each Church 
two ministers and two elders in the Council, and then to 
the larger Churches an additional minister and elder 
for every 100,000 communicants or fraction thereof not 
less than 50,000. ‘ 

It should be understood that there are cross-lines 
through these figures. That is, some of the presbyteries 
give two, three or more of the objections or criticisms as 
the reasons for their action, and hence reappear in sev- 
eral of the enumerations, which are, therefore, not to be 
added up as if their total gave the number of presbyter- 
ies that have made adverse criticisms on the Plan. The 
number who give reasons for their action is 68, anda 
large proportion of those in that number who object to 
the representation article do not declare against the 
Plan, but, voting for it, express the desire to have that 
section amended, 

It thus appears that the criticisms adverse to the de- 
tails of the Plan (with the exception of the representa - 
tion article) come froma very small minority of the pres- 
byteries, Only twenty object to the terms in which the 
powers of the Council are defined, and the number that 
agree in objections on other points is smaller still, Even 
if it could be presumed (which would be a very violent 
presumption) that those which voted against the Plan 
without assigning the reasons for their vote were all 
governed by all the objections which have thus been 
detailed, it would still appear that nothing like one-third 
agreed in objecting to any article in the Plan except that 
on representation. Divide the non-explaining negativ- 
ing presbyteries among the objections in the same pro- 
portion as the explaining presbyteries hold them, and the 
minority in opposition to any one article still further 
dwindles, and becomes ‘‘ submerged ” indeed. 

Fifty-three presbyteries, as has been said, express dis- 
satisfaction with the equal representation feature of the 
Plan. If the fifty three others which voted in the nega- 
tive without assigning their reasons, be presumed to be 
all opposed to that section (which cannot be positively 
said, however), then a majority of the acting presby- 
teries, but not a majority of the whole number on the 
roll, desire a representation of the Churches in the Coun- 
cil, proportionate to their size. 

This exhibition of ‘* the information and advice” which 
the presbyteries have given to the Assembly seems to 
narrow the subject for consideration to one question : 
Should the committee of the (Northern) Presbyterian 
Church propose to the committees of the other Churches 
a change in the representation and assessment articles, 
and will the others agree to such amendment of the 
Plan? 

This shows that decided progress has been made in this 
great movement, and gives promise that next year will 

witness the putting of the Plan in operation ; for it can- 
not be supposed that such a happy agreement as has been 
reached on the other features of the Federation will be 
nullified by a fatal disagreement on the ratio of repre- 
sentation in the Council. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


CAUSE: OCCASION. 
BY BISHOP BENJ, TUCKER TANNER, D.D. 











IT is just possible that no two words in our language 
are more frequently used as synonymous than cause and 
occasion, The average editorial of the average news- 
paper, if not of the magazine, forms scarcely an excep- 
tion to what is here said. It is true that, etymologically 
considered, they bear close affinity to each other, which 
fact may make pardonable the misuse referred to; yet 
the greater fact of a real distinction should ever hold 
sway. 

We know of no clearer illustration of the radical differ- 
ence than that made by the late poet and essayist, James 
Russell Lowell, as found in his ‘‘Study Windows.” 
Says this accomplished master of words in referring to 
the men of the South : 

“The election of Mr. Lincoln, which it was clearly in 
their power to prevent, had they wished, was the occasion 
merely, and not the cause of their revolt,” 

The occasion and not the cause—how true. 

And so we might say in further illustration of the dis- 
tinction claimed, and somewhat upon the same line: 
‘¢ The firing upon Fort Sumter was the occasion of hos- 
tilities between the North and the South, but slavery 
was the cause.” And so, as to the matter in hand, we 
say : The commission of crime is the occasion of lynch- 
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ing in the South—166 during the year just ended—but 
race hatred is the cause. That this is true none can 
doubt. If the lynching were really for the crimes 
charged, how general it would be, embracing within its 
murderous range and in large numbers the whites of 
that section as well as the blacks. But the whites 
mainly escape, showing plainly that crime is but the 
occasion, while color or race is the cause. 

We write this not especially for the eyes of the South, 
where it is well understood, but for the eyes of the North. 
In the North, hatred of race or color rages far beyond 
what its civilization and Christianity would warrant. 
Not a few of our friends in this section would possibly 
take issue with this statement ; but if we could only give 
them our personal experience they would soon drop such 
issue and join with us. Hatred of race or color at the 
North? Yes. Ah, well, it may be better to soften the 
expression, and instead of race hatred, say race disfavor. 
Call it what you may, however, it is a most cruel thing ; 
and if it do not go the same ugly length in the North 
that it does in the South, it is a matter altogether of 
quantity and not of quality. How comes it that a colored 
man, nine times out of ten, can have a seat to himself in 
acar? ‘“‘?ma nigger; you don’t want to sit by me,” 
Fred Douglass is reported to bave said toa man who in 
the dimners of the light had failed to discover how 
closely he was identified to the despised race. How 
comes it that in all the assemblages even of our friends, let 
the occasion be what it may, the colored brother is sel- 
dom, if ever invited? Is some distinguished foreigner to 
be received? Is the President of our common country to 
be entertained? Is some war ship of the nation to be 
lauched? Itis all the same. Patrick is there, and even 
Giovanni and Petrowski; but not the olive-colored, 
homespun John Smith. ** These ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone.” 

The reply to all thisis: The cultured, educated men of 
no race contend for social equality. True—possibly ; but 
the cultured, educated men of every race cry out against 
social ostracism, 

The cause of all the discrimination alluded to, and a 
thousand times more, is our race, or color. It cannot be 
our poverty or our- ignorance ; it cannot be our lack of 
gentility or the evener amenities of life, as they them- 
selves must know ; for a goodly proportion of the race 
have advanced far, very far beyond these. Others not 
so advanced are not so treated, and the only difference 
discernible is that they are white. We are therefore 
driven to conclude that just as color is the cause of lynch- 
ing in the South separate and apart from any idea of 
guilt, so is color and color only the cause of our social 
degradation in the North, separate and apart from every 

idea of virtue. Against this we as an integral part of 
the American people protest, as would the lank corpse of 
the victim at the South protest, if it could. But these, 
tho dead and mute, proclaim the savagery of their sec- 
tion. And we proclaim, not, indeed, the brutal savagery 
of ours, but its lack of consistency and love. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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TOXOPHILUS ON THE KANKAKEE. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








Just three hundred and fifty-six years ago a little 
hook, with a queer title-page engraved by no mean 
genius, was issued at London. The following lines had 
their place within a rectangle underneath a book, a 
crown and a bow : 

* Rejoice Englande, be gladde and merrie, 
Trothe overcommeth thyne enemyes all. 
The Scot, the Frenchman, the Pope and heresie, 
Overcommed by Trothe have had a fall : 
Sticke to the Trothe, and evermore thou shall 
Through Christ, King Henry, the boke and the bowe 
All maner of enemies quite overthrowe.” 

On each side of this title-page was a realistic scroll 
with a Latin inscription rudely cut to guard a quartered 
shield upon which spearheads and lions rampant alter- 
nated ; and the motto, divided between the book and the 
bow, was veritas vincit, as if to say: The book telleth 
how and the weapon doeth the rest. 

Before me at th’s moment is a good copy of the editio 
princeps, ‘“* Toxophilus, The Schole of Shootinge Con- 
teyed in two bookes”; and I wonder what Roger As- 
cham, while writing it, would have said had he been 
told that three and a half centuries later a man would 
read it far over in the middle of America on a stream 
called the Kankakee! Butthenthe red savages wander- 
ing up and down this wild region of Indiana in those 
days might have been just as much surprised at the 
same item of foresay. Toxophilus antedated by just fifty 
years the expedition in search of the African El Dorado 
on account of which Sir Walter Raleigh lost his head ; 
it was printed about the time that De Soto’s Floridian 
story had been well rumored throughout Europe. 

In those days some nimble archer from the Tombigbee 
or the Sattilla may have led a roving band up here to 
camp where my tent now stands, It is a beautiful, 
grassy bluff at the apex of a curve in the river’s flow. 
Trees grow round about, forming a dense grove; but 
across the water I look upon a prairie, monotonously 
marshy, flatand green. Doubtless there was widespread 


knowledge of the white man’s arrival, news ran swiftly 
among the wary children of Nature ; but the bowman on 
the Kankakee in 1545 did not dream of the toxophilite 
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on the far-off island. Fame is so slow, bad news so 
swift. In the long run, however, the tortoise wins. 
Here is Toxophilus, with his book and his bow, appar- 
ently not in the least winded ; but the sorrowful history 
of Lo remains unwritten ; and who cares if the broken 
bows of the Shawnee shall ring no more beside the 
Kankakee? 

I brought old Roger’s book along when I came here, 
deeming it meet to have the master bowman’s precepts 
at hand while for a few days of the proper season I was, 
as the correct archery phrase goes, shooting in a bow. I 
delight in training with adventurers, and Roger Ascham 
was a frontiersman,; he did for English prose what Dan 
Chaucer had but lately done for English poetry ; clothed 
thought in the strong homespun diction dear to the people. 
This little treatise on archery is indeed the alpha, the 
initial letter of true English, taught by a pioneer school- 
master, if the phrase may apply in the tight little isle ; 
yet I like it more for its good rules of shooting than for 
its literature. No matter how clear and well-seasoned 
with Saxon salt is this homely wit set in curious turns 
of expression, the archery behind it, the twanging bow- 
string and the swift arrow—ah, there lies the secret of 
imperishable fascination ! 

Altho I must grant that Ascham is less congenial by 
field and flood than Walton, less of an outdoor man’s 
companion, he is, nevertheless, more of a ‘‘ sport,” as we 
say; but not in the worst sense, if he did prepare a treat- 
ise (happily never published) on the ‘“Cockpitte.” He 
delighted in sport, but detested gambling ; therefore, I 
love his little book and feel like reaching back through 
the centuries to pat him on the head whenever he pours 
out contempt upon the soulless fellows whom Chaucer 
sneered at as hazardours. It has troubled me a little, 
meantime, to imagine by what clever circumlocution 
Ascham could have made cock-fighting and high morals 
blend peacefully, as I am sure he did. In doughtily 
arguing, for the glory of shooting, Toxophilus tells how 
Domitian and Commodus, the Roman emperors, could do 
wonders with a bow ; whereupon Philologus remarks : 

“*In dede you praise shoting very wel, in yat you shewe 
that Domitian and Commodus loveshotinge. Suche an un- 
gracious couple I am sure as a man shall not fynde agayne, 
if he raked all hell for them.” 

Then in turn Toxophilus quotes Herodian’s saying that 
“‘beside strength of bodie and good shotinge” those 
bloody tyrants ‘‘hadde no princelie thing in them,” and 
triumphantly adds ; ‘‘ which saying me thinke commends 
shoting wonderfullie, callinge it a princelie thinge.” 
Doubtless for some like reason the cockpitte had its 
noble element. 

Ascham was a scholar with a statesmanlike regard 
for his country’s welfare. He felt bound to base his 
passion for archery upon a solid ground of utility and 
connect it with practical patriotism. Indeed, he is often 
so anxious to be loyal that an enthusiastic sportsman 
reading his book finds many unseasonable passages. What 
was meant for safe counsel takes on a look of grotesque 
insincerity. And, after all, is not a large part of the 
fascination of early English literature referable to this 
quaint make-believe, this precious speciousness which 
cheats one into feeling like a child when it pretends that 
its doll can talk and its hobby neigh and prance? Better 
than our brutal realism, which is butsterilized sentimen- 
tality, was the old puritan faith in a brave show of 
righteousness, even while burning witches and the like. 
It is comforting besides to have one’s religion justified 
by one’s frivolities, and to be half convinced that one is 
actually serving God while having a good time at angling 
and archery. 

All alone, up here by the Kakakee, Iam aware that 
my outing is unorthodox and needs extrinsic moral sup- 
port. Iam neither angling nor shooting birds ; but sim- 
ply evading responsibility, hiding from civilization and 
loafing with my imagination. Ascham abets me in his 
man-of-the-world way, disclosing every good excuse for 
my conduct and expressly distinguishing my particular 
means of recreation as ‘‘ the moost honest pastyme.” It 
‘hath leest occasion to noughtinesse joyned with it,” 
and ‘‘ therefore shotinge of all pastymes is moost fitte 
to be used in childhode: bycause it is an imitation 
of most ernest thinges to be done in manhode.” 
Furthermore, and here is what I lay to heart, 
‘fas temporal men of necessitie are compelled to 
take somewhat of learning to do their office the 
better withal: So scholers maye the boldlyer borowe 
somewhat of laye mennes pastimes, to maynteyne their 
health in studie withall. And surelie of al other thinges 
shoting is necessary for both sortes to learne.” 

Certainly to maintain my health in study withal I have 
come to the Kankakee, pitched my tent, oiled my yew 
bows, overhauled my supply of arrows, and am under an 
oak tree reading Toxophilus. I have a clout target (a bit 
of white canvas in a split stick) set up at forty yards for 
short-range practice. It is just as large as my hand, and 
I call it good shooting to hit that mark twice out of three 
shots; moreover, that was a scholarly performance, ac- 
cording to Ascham, wher, early yesterday morning, I 
knocked over a woodcock at twenty yards, and after- 
ward broiled it for my solitary breakfast. Let me di- 
gress to tell you of a monster bass which leaped clean 
out of the water while 1 was eating. Rightly viewed, 
that meant insult, taunt, fishy jeer ; for not a rise have I 
had since Icame. I said a while ago that Iam not an- 
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gling or bird-shooting, and now you may guess why. In 
fact, the one bass and the one woodcock are all the game 
that I have seen. Solitude here is absolute. Not even 
@ summer duck has flitted by ; and to italicize the loneli- 
ness, to-day I found some empty tin cans, two bottles, 
the fragments of a basket, and a three-years-old Chicago 
newspaper yellow with the stain of iron oxide from the 
Kankakee sands. Strange as it may seem, the account in 
that newspaper of how the contractors were progressing 
with the World's Fair buildings struck me with far sub- 
tler archaic inappropriateness than anything in Toxoph- 
ilus. 

I have tried nearly every shift of athletics and field 
sporte for pastime and physical and mental recreation ; 
they are all good; but when I feel the need of prompt 
and thorough muscular upbuilding and nervous renewal 
I turn most confidently to my bow. A sennight of arch- 
ery in some perfectly secluded sylvan nook is my panacea 
for loss of appetite, overwork, ill-temper and all other 
ills. Seclusion and Ascham are just as necessary as the 
tackle ; for to shoot in a bow and be let alone is impos- 
sible, unless you hide ; a gaping crowd of men, women, 
small boys and dogs gather wherever inside of civilization 
an archer sets up his mark ; even in the wilderness, like 
this beside the Kankakee, a bowman is aware of anach- 
ronism and must brace himself with the old archer’s mel- 
low literature. 

Ascham lacks Walton’secloguic temper and sunny hu- 
mor ; the pastoral note, so deliciously rustic and true, 
which is the chief element of distinction in the Com- 
plete Angler, would be 4 welcome variant for Toxophilus 
to blow at frequent intervals. We miss those quiet 
tramps of Piscator, which led ever up the lane to the 
country inn oracross fields to the brookside ; for Ascham 
had no taste for ballads sung by country barmaids ; he 
scarcely suggested piping-hot suppers and ‘‘ sheets that 
smell of lavender.” His archery smacked of the court, 
and was intimately connected with dress parade. Nev- 
ertheless his book is a treasury of golden precepts as in- 
valuable to the sylvan archer on the banks of the Kanka- 
kee to-day as they were to the gambling bowmen of Eng- 
land in the time of Henry VIII. Next to the ‘‘Canter- 
bury Tales” Toxophilus takes rank in the literature of 
English undefiled, and its subject welds it upon the most 
picturesque incident of English history. Our Anglo- 
Saxon civilization—it would be fairer to say Anglo-Nor- 
man—shot its way to permanent recognition with the 
yew bow and the cloth-yard arrow. Ascham quaintly 
sketches the outline of those historic occasions upon 
which archers did glorious work for our noble Mother 
England, and cleverly makes Cressy-and Agincourt and 
Flodden and Poitiers plead for the perpetuation of the 
bow and the butts. His little book, issuing as it did 
from the midst of ultra-patrician elements, has brought 
down to us an immediate realization of what English 
manners caught from the current sports of the sixteenth 
century’s middle days. It glimpses religion, politics, 
social life, learning; deals in wit, sarcasm and cari- 
cature; and never fails to strain a point in behalf of 
princes, and especially ‘‘our moost drad soveraygne 
lorde King Henry the VIII.” 

But here by the Kankakee it is most restful reading 
between shots, and it is at once my sedative and my jus- 
tification. 

“‘Sarelie the best wittes to lerning must nedes have 
moche recreation and ceasing from their boke, or els they 
marre themselves, when base and dompysshe wittes can 
never be hurte with continuall studie.” 

One easily takes advantage of solitude to range one’s 
self along with the best wits, and imagine that only 
‘* base and dompysshe” persons could fail to realize the 
sweets of bow-shooting beside the Kankakee. From my 
tent door I send greeting and a waft of fresh air to all 
my brethren and sisters of the quill. Hearken and you 
may hear my bow-cord ringing : 
** As doun the wode a rovering, 

And by the strem a clout shoting, 

The merrie archer lusts to goe 

Metyng what musike hath a bowe.” 

KANKAKEE RIVER, IND. 


QUID-PRO-QUO. 


BY K. MADELEINE BARRY. 





THE critics of Professor Lombroso’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Female Offender,” are taking the announcement of his 
belief in the moral inferiority of women to men as 
seriously as if the disclosure were either new or true. 
Surely, the readers of book reviews have not forgotten— 
could not forget so soon—that ene character among 
last year’s issue from the New Woman’s pen, insisted on it 
that ‘“‘ Every woman is a rake at heart.” As a bit of 
Queen’s evidence, a twelve month old, this vigorous and 
compendious avowal takes all the wind, I think, out of 
Professor Lombroso’s sails. 

I remember that it was seized on in England and dis- 
cussed with the empressement and gusto reserved for 

, questions in that category ; and I remember, both in sor- 
row and in anger, that more than one woman upheld the 
theory, against more than one man’s grave protest. 

Of course the whole thing went out like any other sky- 
rocket shot up for mere effect. But the experience is so 
recent that one wonders a little how the Turin woman- 
hater could succeed in exciting a general and fresh inter- 
est with the same flaring postulate now. 
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It is not a tactical thing, and it is not a prudent thing 
—speaking ‘“‘ foolishly,” like the Apostle, to take sides on 
such a secondary (!) issue as the moral tendency against 
the blazoned book of the hour. To unfurl the old ragged 
plea that was fresh and startling enough in Carlyle’s day 
that, *‘ we have fallen into strange and evil times,” is to 
fly an old woman’s signal of distress. But exception 
must be taken, notwithstanding, to Professor Lombroso’s 
réchauffé doctrine; to this extent, at all events ; 
All women are not morally inferior to all men, and the 
normal woman—the type—is never so. 

The collateral implication that bad women are worse 
than bad men stands on firmer ground. I believe they 
are. But it has its explanation. 

All the limitations of sex that are not physical, are, we 
know, susceptible of extension, variation, or annihilation. 
So much so, that Christianity, by setting up what the 
philosophers call a feminine type of virtue, in place of 
the strenuous integrity of the pagans, changed the spir- 
itual nature of its votaries and gave an epicene charac- 
ter toits code. A religion of submission, resignation, for- 
giveness and general self-restraint can easily be conceded 
to represent the feminine ideal in morals, using the word 
in its sweet metaphysical application. Any lapse from 
such a standard, therefore, must be a deflection from the 
feminine ideal ; and any approach to pagan ethics is a 
move toward the masculine in morals. This shows that 
the limitations of sex are purely physical, and that the 
moral nature of a man may be thoroughly feminine, or 
that of a woman as completely masculine. 

Of course Professor Lombroso will never concede that 
the ‘‘Female Offender” he has in view is not an out- 
and-out woman. But the proof is there, that her lapses 
are all directly traceable to the influence of mascu- 
line thought. Further evidence comes in her develop- 
ment of masculine tastes. The bifurcated garment, the 
wheel and the cigaret ; the move toward the office and 
the workshop, the gradual extinction uf the sacred fires 
of muliebrity, whose rose-pink light was made to leap 
from maiden’s cheek to mother’s eyes, are all outward 
signs—that he who runs may read—of the inner trans- 
formation, or degeneration. 

This theory seems to come perilously near the theoso- 
phi: ts’ doctrine of reincarnation. But it is, unfortunate- 
ly, too well sustained by facts to fit in the category of 
mere speculations. It does not, indeed, disprove the ex- 
istence of the ‘‘ Female Offender,” nor any one of the 
monstrous charges Professor Lombroso brings against 
her. Butit proves what is, I am sure, fully as objec- 
tionable to the caustic woman-hater, that his rampant 
** Female Offender ” is really a man! 

Ngw BBIGHTON, S. I. 
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THE BAPTISM OF POLYGAMISTS. 


BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D. 











THE question raised at the recent meeting of the Pres- 
byterjan General Assembly as to whether missionaries in 
foreign lands should baptize polygamists is a most im- 
portant one. But it is by no means a new subject of 
controversy in the Foreign Missionary field. It was 
brought before the last Conference of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion, assembled at Lambeth, and it 
was decided that such baptisms should not take place. 
The decisions of the Lambeth Conference are, however, 
not considered authoritative ; altho I understand that 
Bishop Matthew, of Lahore, has recently forbidden the 
clergy in his jurisdiction to baptize polygamists. 

As far as the Church of England is concerned it would 
appear that all questions regarding the baptism of adults 
must be decided by the bishop. For in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, in the office entitled ‘‘ The Ministration of 
Baptism to such as are of riper years, and able to answer 
for themselves,” the rubric states ‘‘ when any such per- 
sons as are of riper years are to be baptized, timely 
notice shall be given to the Bishop, or whom he shall 
appoint for that purpose, a week before at least.” In 
the American Prayer Book this rubric was changed to 
read ‘‘ Timely notice shall be given to the Minister.” The 
change is important, because it transfers the responsibil- 
ity from the bishop to the minister in the admission of 
candidates for baptism. 

During my twenty years’ missionary work at Pesha- 
war I baptized two polygamists, and this ministerial act 
was performed in distinct opposition to a minute of the 
Church Missionary Society drawn up for the direction of 
its Missionary clergy. I maintained that a lay corpora- 
tion such as the Church Missionary Society, could not 
decide questions of Church discipline, and that with ref- 
erence to the admission of adult candidates for baptism 
the bishop was the only authority, as clearly indicated in 
the Rubric of the Book of Common Prayer which'I have 
already quoted. 

The first polygamist who applied for baptism was a 
farmer named Fateh Khan, a convert from Moham- 
medanism. His family consisted of a wife, about fifty 
years of age, the mother of a grown-up son, and a 
younger wife, probably thirty years of age, the mother 
of four little children. Both wives were willing to be 
baptized. They were, in fact, more earnest in their de- 
sire for baptism than the husband. Now, in dealing with 
this case, according to the minute of the Church Mission- 
ary Society’s Committee, I should have insisted upon 
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Fateh Khan giving up one of his wives. According to 
our Christian view he should have been compelled to give 
up his young wife. But if left to his own choice in the 
matter he would probably have preferred divorcing the 
wife of his youth. To have taken either of these steps 
would have been, in the sight of Mohammedan people, 
an awful scandal, For it must be remembered that, ac- 
cording to Mohammedan law, divorce is considered tobe 
something ‘‘ most hateful to God.” 

I was then a young missionary of only five years’ ex- 
perience, but I clearly recognized the difficulties of the 
position; and I am thankful to say that I never even 
suggested to Fateh Khan that he must put away one of 
his wives. 

The minute of the Church Missionary Society to which 
I have referred was drawn up by a well-known layman, 
Sir Herbert B. Edwardes, a man of undoubted earnest- 
ness and piety but absolutely unread in ecclesiastical 
law. Iappealedto my bishop. He was none other than 
the sainted Bishop Millman, of Calcutta, a decided High 
Churchman and a man of unquestioned piety and schol- 
arship. 

Bishop Millman replied that he had always considered 
that 1 Timothy 3: 2, ‘* the husband of one wife,” implied 
that in the early Church polygamists were baptized, and 
that he would authorize my receiving Fateh Khan and 
his two wives into the Christian Church by baptism ; 
but it must be distinctly understood that Fateh Khan 
must not be allowed to take any office in the Church as 
long as his two wives were alive. 

It was a most interesting and touching spectacle to 
see this old man with his two wives, his eldest son and 
his four little children receive the rite of baptism in the 
Mission Church in the heart of the native city of Pesha- 
war, one Sunday morning. 

About two years afterward the young wife died, and 
then it was that the senior wife so lovingly and faith- 
fully took charge of the four little children. 

The next case was that of Habeeb Ullah, an Afghan 
teacher in the Peshawar valley. This man had two wives, 
under the following circumstances: He had married a 
young woman of his village by whom he had two little 
children, and about three years afterward his brother 
died and left a young widow, with one child. Among 
the Mohammedans it is considered the most honorable 
thing for a man to take his brother’s widow, even as it 
was among the Jews, Habeeb Ullah had taken his 
brother’s wife. She was a perfect virago; and I should 
have found no difficulty in inducing Habeeb Ullah to 
divorce this woman according to Mohammedan law be- 
fore his baptism, especially as she was not willing to re- 
ceive baptism. His first wife desired baptism, and was 
very anxious indeed that I should encourage her husband 
to put away his second wife. 

Acting on what I conceived to be the implied instruc- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer, I placed all the 
facts of the case before my bishop. He was the revered 
and honored Missionary Bishop, Thomas Valpy French. 
There was no man in the whole of Christendom as well 
able to give a good sound opinion on the subject as Bishop 
French. He was an eminent classical scholar at Oxford, 
having taken a first class in classics, and the gold medal 
for Latin. He was an Arabic scholar and an Orientalist 
of well-known reputation. He was a careful student 
of Church history and a very High Churchman, especially 
with regard to discipline. In personal piety he was one 
of the strictest of Puritans. He had had thirty-five 
years of experience in the missionary field. And after 
very carefully considering the case, he authorized the 
baptism of Habeeb Ullah and his first wife, without re- 
quiring him to put away or divorce the second wife. 

Unfortunately, Bishop French was not present at the 
Lambeth Conference of Bishops. Had he been present I 
am quite sure that the resolution against the baptism of 
polygamists would never have been passed. 

It must be carefully kept in mind that the baptism of 
polygamists does not imply an encouragement of polyg- 
amy in the Christian Church. It must also be remem- 
bered that even among the Mohammedans polygamy is 
not popular. Only a small percentage of Moslems have 
more than one wife. Polygamy is largely confined to 
Moslem princes, chieftains and wealthy farmers or mer- 
chants. The average Moslem has seldom more than one 
wife, 

There are also difficulties in the way of a Moslem con- 
verted to Christianity divorcing his wife. Putting aside 
any feeling of affection, the Moslem Law of Dower cre- 
ates an immense difficulty. According to Mohammedan 
law, no marriage is lawful without a dowry, and no di- 
vorce is lawful without the payment of this dowry to 
the woman. In order to make divorce difficult, and to 
secure the rights of a young woman entering upon mat- 
rimony, it is usual for the man to give the woman an 
imaginary dowry. For example, Abbas Khan is a farmer 
with a childless wife, and he decides to take a second. 
His land is not worth more than a thousand dollars; but 
at his marriage he gives his second wife a dowry of two 
thousand dollars. Now, should he divorce this wife she 
will have a legal claim of two thousand dollars against 
his estate, and he cannot put her away until this sum is 
paid. This, I think, will demonstrate the overwhelming 
difficulties in the way of a polygamist embracing Chris- 

tianity if he had to put away all his wives save one. It 
also shows how difficult it is for a Presbyterian Assembly 
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in New York or an Episcopal Conference at Lambeth to 
discuss the question. 

These conclaves of the learned would perhans be better 
able to realize the difficulties of the missionary’s position 
in questions of this kind if they would imagine the 
Patriarch Jacob applying for baptism. He is a Jewish 
chieftain of importance. His baptism means the event- 
ual gathering in of the wholetribe. There is no question 
as to his piety, for he has long ago repented of his mean- 
nees in the treatment of his elder brother Esau. He is a 
fit candidate for baptism. But he is a polygamist; he 
has four wives, Leah, Biihah, Zilpah and Rachel. His 
case is brought before the Bishops at Lambeth, and it is 
decided that he must put away three of his wives. 
Christian morality would suggest that Leah should be 
retained as the one lawful wife, But Jacob persists in 
retaining Rachel. 

Thope Iam not irreverent in taking this case to illus- 
trate my point; but I had an exact counterpart of it in 
the case of a leading Afghan chieftain, now deceased, 
but who at one time showed a great inclination to receive 
Christian baptism, and who did on one occasion ask me 
if, in the event of his baptism, he would be expected to 
put away three out of his four wives. This gentleman 
was a man of great influence, and his baptism would 
have been followed by the conversion of his tribe. He 
had taken four wives as follows: The first was a young 
girl of his own tribe to whom he was betrothed as a boy, 
and married when a youth of eighteen; by her he had 
two sons. The second was the daughter of a farmer of 
his village by whom he had two daughters. The third 
was the daughter of a native officer of rank in the Indian 
Army, by whom he had one son, The fourth was a 
dancing girl, by whom he had no children. 

If this chieftain had been called upon to give up three 
of his wives he would have been confronted with the 
enmity of three influential families. He would have 
been compelled, even by the British Government, to pay 
the large dowries, probably exceeding the value of his 
whole estate, to the three divorced wives. He would 
have been branded by the whole Afghan community as 
the most dishonorable of men, and he probably would 
have been shot dead by the indignant father of his third 
wife. 

There is, I know, a very laudable fear among Christian 
people, that the baptism of polygamists may lead to the 
establishment of polygamy in the Christian Church, But 
neither Bishop Millman, of Calcutta, nor Bishop French, 
of Lahore, entertained such fears, They believed that 
in the early Christian Church there must have been con- 
verts from among the Jews who had more than one wife 
and that, consequently, St. Paul directed both Timothy 
and Titus to select for the ministry persons who were 
**men of one wife.” The meaning of the Apostle’s 
words is, perhaps, ambiguous. But we have the author- 
ity of Chrysostom for believing that it means that min- 
isters should not be polygamists, in accordance with 
Hebrew customs. The reader who has not access to the 
works of St. Chrysostom will find evidence on this sub- 
ject in Smith’s ‘* Dictionary of Christian Antiquities” 
(John Murray, London, 1880), page 1097 in the article on 
‘* Marriage.” 

The subject is a most important one, for in the history 
of missions it has always been found that the conversion 
of nations has been brought about by the conversion of 
tribes, and that the conversion of tribes has been brought 
about by the conversion of chieftains and princes. In 
foreign missions in the present day we need Christian 
statesmen of the stamp of William Carey, of Calcutta ; 
Robert Morrison, of China; Bishop French, of Lahore, 
and Bishop Robert Millman, of Calcutta—men of un- 
doubted sanctity, scholarship and breadth of view. Such 
men as these can discuss the question of the baptism of 
polygamists with intelligence. But it is a broad, far- 
reaching question, and one that cannot be decided by 

men who have little or no experience of Oriental cus- 
toms, and who are, perhaps, blindly prejudiced against 
the traditional teachings of the ancient history of the 
Church. “s 
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AN EMANCIPATION BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” 


BY WILLIAM ARCH, McCLEAN, 











IMMORTAL by a single song is the epitome that may be 
written of the life of Francis Scott Key. As a poet, the 
author of America’s most distinctive national song, ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,” is and will be ever gratefully 
remembered, while as an attorney at law he is and will 
be more or less forgotten. His life work in the legal 
profession, in which he arose to eminence, is obscured 
by that song of our natiun’s flag, written on the spur of 
an inspiration in a few moments of a single day of that 
life. 

Hidden in dusty records of the early part of the cen- 
tury mention is found of two interesting episodes of the 
life of Francis Scott Key that have never become pub- 
lic. It becomes necessary briefly to recall the main story 
of his life to note their connection with the same, 

Francis Scott Key was born in Frederic County, Md., 
August 1st, 1779. He was a son of John Ross Key, 
an officer in the Army of the Revolution. He was sent 
to St. John’s College, at Annapolis, the capital of his 
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native State, to be educated. After he was through 
with school he remained at Annapolis, taking up the 
study of the law under Judge Jeremiah Townley Chase 
of that place. Having completed his legal studies he was 
admitted to the bar at Annapolis in 1801. The same year, 
returning to his native country, he commenced the prac- 
tice of the law in Frederick City. 

A local feature was attracting attention in that neigh- 
borhood at that time. Frederick County, Md., was 
joined at Mason and Dixon’s line by York County, 
Penn. York County was of great extent. The inhab- 
itants of the western end were compelled to travel fifty 
and sixty miles to reach the county seat. It had become 
necessary to divide York County and form a new county 
out of the western portion. Proceedings were begun in 
1800 to effect the formation of a new county, which was 
named after the President in office—Adams—the same 
year it was created. 

York, the county seat of York County, had been a 
prominent town, Congress having made it the 
seat of the National Government for a brief. period 
during the Revolutionary War. Settlers had been 
numerous in that region, and the town -was a place of 
much importance. Asa consequence, it might be sup- 
posed that the new county taken from York County, 
would be a desirable section to locate in and grow up 
with. Gettysburg was a small hamlet in 1800; but the 
selection of it as the county seat of the new county gave 
it an impetus that made it soon the most populous town 
of the new county. 

The first court held in the new county brought with it 
several lawyers traveling the circuit with the judge. By 
and by four lawyers came to Gettysburg to locate, to be 
resident there. The following is the record of the fifth 
lawyer to be admitted to the Bar of Adams County : 

* August 25, 1802, Francis Scott Key, Esq., was admit- 
ted as an attorney and took the oath prescribed by law.”’ 

Monday, August 25th, 1802, was the first day of the 
regular August term of court. 

A careful search of the records does not disclose 
whether Mr. Key took part in any business at the Au- 
gust court, 1802, or afterward. Whether he came to 
attend business, or as a visiting attorney in the wake of 
the court, prospecting as it were, or whether he contem- 
plated removing from Frederick, where he had located 
but a few months before, to the new county to better 
himself, cannot be ascertained. The fact remains that 
he came to the new county and was admitted to its bar, 
probably his first admission to any bar after his admission 
at Annapolis, The new county could not have been an 
inviting field, for one or more of the resident lawyers 
that preceded him only remained.a short time, passing 
on in search of greener pastures. He returned to Fred- 

“erick, but soon left it, removing to Washington, D. C., 
becoming a distinguished lawyer there. 

It was during the War of 1812, while a resident of 
Washington, he undertook to procure the release of a 
friend who had been taken prisoner by the British Ad- 
miral, being carried aboard the fleet. Francis Scott Key 
aeached the British fleet under a flag of truce. He was 
himself held as a prisoner until after the bombarding of 
Fort McHenry in Baltimore Harbor, September 13th, 
1814, That night the firing ceased. Mr. Key and his 
party walked the deck of the vessel upon which they 
were, straining their eyes to catch sight of the flag that 
floated over Fort McHenry, whether it would be the Star 
Spangled Banner or the Union Jack of England. 

As they watched in the growing light of morn they 
beheld the Star Spangled Banner. Mr. Key, over- 
whelmed with joy, gave vent to his feelings in writing 
down on the back of a letter parts of that stirring poem, 
completing it the same day on his return to Baltimore, 
It at once became a national air and its author famous. 

Mr. Key became a personal and political friend of An- 
drew Jackson. On June 234, 1833, the latter appointed 
him United States District Attorney for the District of 
Columbia. He was reappointed in 1837 by President 
Jackson, and was given the position a third time by 
President Van Buren. He died January 11th, 1843, at 
the age of sixty-four. 

It was almost thirty years after Francis Scott Key had 
shaken the dust of Gettysburg from his shoes that he re- 
turned to the place, a record of which is preserved by an 
act of his own hand and with it a singular fact. 

Read over that glorious national song of liberty, with 
its ringing patriotism, its love of country, its fullness of 
freedom. The last stanza peals out 

* Oh, thus be it ever where freemen shall stand,” 
and reverberating at the end with 
* And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

Yet he who sang so triumphantly of liberty, of the land 

of the free, was a slaveowner. 

Of course in those days to be a slaveowner was not 
considered wrong. Many owned slaves both in the North 
and South. The public’s conscience had not yet be- 
come awakened on the subjeet of slavery. However, it 
seemed to shock the everlasting proprieties of things to 
discover that he who sang se stirringly of the Star Span- 
gled Banner waving over the land of the free, should be 
the master of one in that land who was not a freeman. 

That the author of the “ Star Spangled Banner ” was 
a kind and good master is made evident by the same 
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writing that proves that he was aslaveowner. On the 
third day of October, 1831, he made the second recorded 
visit to Gettysburg. He came now on an errand of free- 
dom to give a new meaning to his own glorious song. 
While in Gettysburg he executed the following instru- 
ment which was placed on record there. The witnesses 
are two attorneys-at-law, residing at Gettysburg then, 
now dead. 


“ Pennsylvania, Adams County, ss. Whereas I, Francis 
Scott Key of the District of Columbia, being the owner of 
a certain man of color called Clem Johnston, now in 
Gettysburg, in the State of Pennsylvania, and being de- 
sirous for divers good causes and considerations to emanci- 
pate the said Clem Johnston and having agreed with him 
to leave him in the State of Pennsylvania free to continue 
there or to go wheresoever he may please. Now there- 
fore in consideration of Five Dollars to me in hand paid 
& for other good causes & considerations I do hereby man- 
umit & set free the said Clem Johnston aged about 45 years 
forthwith & hereby release & discharge the said Clem 
Johnston from allservices to me, my heirs, executors & ad- 
ministrators. 

‘‘ Witness my hand and seal this Third day of October, 
A.D., one thousand eight hundred & thirty-one 1831 


“ test. (signed) F.S. Key :seal: 
WW, Mile 8 &35}§€§ ©=—lC CU RRS 


“W. McChillan. 

‘‘ Pennsylvania, Adams Co., ss. Be it remembered that 
on the Third day of Oct 1831 before me one of the Justices 
of Peace in and for said county personally appeared Francis 
S. Key, who acknowledged the above instrument of writ- 
ing to be his act & deed for the purposes therein contained 
to the intent that as such the same might be recorded ac- 
cording to law. 

‘* Witness my hand & seal the day & date above written. 


“Samp. S. King «:-::: 


GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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LIFE SAVING. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH, 








THIS paper may be considered as an open answer toa 
private letter, a portion of which is quoted because it 
gives expression to the self-accusings of many young 
married women. 

**T wish you would tell me how you manage to write or 
study when you don’t feel well, or are tired. I know you 
do both and I would like your recipe! I simply can’t. I 
get up in the morning full of enthusiasm, but by the time 
the necessary bedmaking and dusting, and planning of 
things to eat for twenty-four hours, and the marketing, 
are done, every bit of inspiration has oozed out of my fin- 
ger ends, and I’m but ‘‘a dull, insensate clod,” equal to 
nothing but sewing on buttons, and feeling a most intense 
antipathy to myself. I don’t feel that I’ve done one men- 
tally profitable thing all winter, yet there is really no ex- 
cuse for it, because I have abundance of time.” 

This cry of distress proceeds from one cf the most 
charming and brilliantly endowed women whom I know. 
She is a young matron with no cares beyond the simple 
ones which accompany housekeeping for two, in a thriv- 
ing little city of New England, on a comfortable income, 
and employing but one servant, in accordance with the 
public sentiment of the place, which would decidedly 
frown upon any small family keeping two or more. The 
demands of ‘‘ Society,” that Moloch to which so many 
fair young lives are sacrificed in large cities, are here not 
more than enough to, afford what our French friends 
call the ** little distractions” which every one needs. 

If any one in the world were situated to get the most 
and muke the most out of life, it would seem to be this 
particularly fortunate young woman. That she does not 
do so is plain. Why she does not is a subject for in- 
quiry. 

My friend is both a writer and an artist of unusual 
merit. She loves her work in both lines. The task be- 
fore her is a comparatively easy one. She does not need 
to make time; she has only to use to advantage that 
which she confessedly has in plenty. Oh, most enviable 
of mortals! Yet the time flies from her, and she catches 
it not in flying. Therefore more to be pitied is she than 
one who merely allows diamonds to run out upon the 
highway through a hole in her pocket! She is literally 
losing her life. How shall she save it? 

The first thing which our correspondent needs is to 
strengthen her will that she may make and keep a reso- 
lution to let no day pass without having accomplished at 
least some one thing which shall not have disappeared 
with the setting of the sun, and shall be worthy of a 
pleased remembrance when the year is done. It may be 
but one truly tinted leaf of a painted flower, one para- 
graph of a readable article, one small deed that has helped 
to feed, cheer or forward the interests of the needy, one 
sentiment from the store of a great thinker planted like a 
fruitful seed in the soil of one’s heart. However small 
each may be, the sum of the “little drops of water, little 
grains of sand” isan appreciable addition to the real, if 
not apparent length of one’s life. 

To say that ‘‘ method” is the great means of enabling 
one to do this is but to assert what every one thinks that 
he knows ; yet there are many to whom the word is as 
a hieroglyphic to a babe. 

What, then, is method? It isa chart by which one’s 
bark may be steered safe from hidden reefs or frowning 
headlands. But this chart must be traced by each indi- 
vidual for his own use, 
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There are some persons, of whom I fancy my friend is 
one, to whom manual labor of any sort, or even moder- 
ate exercise in the open air, if undertaken before purely 
mental labor, means an indisposition, if not total inabil- 
ity, to do justice to the latter. This is especially the case 
with persons whose mentality seems to have been de- 
veloped at the expense of the “ motive,” or muscular 
system, Yet the manual labor connected with house- 
hold duties is healthful, and should by no means be 
omitted in favor of anything save open-air exercise. 
Therefore, my method would be to reverse the usual one, 
which gives to household duties the precedence over any 
others in the days’ program. 

It is not as convenient to do bedmaking and dusting in 
the afternoon ; it is contrary to all preconceived ideas of 
housewifely ways, and will pretty surely bring unpleasant 
remarks about the ears of the young matron who at- 
tempts it; but if she supremely wishes to accomplish 
something in addition to keeping her house, my friend 
may find it necessary to pursue this plan. In this case 
she would regard ber painting or her writing as work, 
the work which she had set herself to do ; and the house- 
hold matters as recreations, and such they would soon 
become to her. 

Of course marketing can always be done most satisfac- 
torily in the morning, and this must be the first task of 
the day ; but it will often be found both easy and wise to 
buy for two or three days at once, so that two, or at most 
three hours weekly, will be ample time to spend in this 
way. Then the good-by kiss having been lovingly given 
and taken, and dear Jack, looking back, having caught 
the picture of a bright face framed in his own doorway 
to carry away in his heart, our little friend is at liberty 
to go at once to her easel, or desk. It is true that Jaek 
will be back again at twelve for lunch, but that is no 
matter. By that time the desk can be closed, or the pic- 
ture put away for the day with the cheery consciousness 
that something has been done; or, if not this—for our 
capacities are not at all times the same—has been at- 
tempted ; and to-day’s attempt, inadequate and hopeless 
tho it may have seemed at the moment, is really a long 
step on the way toward to-morrow’s achievement. 

To the lunch table shall be brought no dull, preoccu- 
pied face. When the desk was locked, or the easel set 
aside, that share of the mind which they have filled has 
been locked also. The side of our friend's mind which is 
now open is that devoted to her husband. The affection- 
ate, happy side, where are all her deepest joys, is now 
turned, ail radiant with love, to her nearest and dearest, 
bringing for his entertainment and profit all her stores 
of pleasant thought which he cares to share with her ; 
and sharing with him all of his own which he chooses to 
impart. The happiest families I have ever known have 
been those which numbered among their members intel- 
lectual, brilliant women, who poured their treasures into 
the common stock, and kept back, out of sight and 
thought, their mental processes and the cares incident to 
every sort of production. 

By and by, the happy noonday meal over, is the time 
for bedmaking and dusting. The same employments 
that, before the mental work was done, would have- 
proved so exhausting as to have prevented it, are now 
refreshing, and are soon out of the way, ready to be fol- 
lowed by the mending or other sedentary employment 
which shall best fill the time till Jack comes home ready 
for a brisk walk in town, or a country stroll, or anything 
else that shall be a healthful delight to both. By such, 
or some other redistribution of her time, making the se- 
quence of her occupations follow her own special phys- 
ical needs, many a young wife, who is unhappy only 
from an embarrassment of such riches as no money can 
buy, will find herself happy in accomplishing much that 
is of value to herself and others, and yet not neglecting 
a single one of her duties to her husband, house or so- 
ciety. 

Hardly one person in a thousand is always well; many 
persons are ill or ailing a large portion of the year. Shall 
these, then, fold their hands and attempt nothing? The 
very question is an insult to ofir intelligence. Effort that 
is only in part successful may not be satisfactory ; but 
even quite fruitless effort is far better than the stagnant 
peace of the slothful. He who waits “till he feels like 
it” will rarely accomplish any worthy undertaking. 
Even in literature, rightly supposed to be peculiarly de- 
pendent upon moods and inspiration, the best workers 
have ever been those who have made production a mat- 
ter of business rather than of inclination. Our minds as 
well as our bodies do a great deal of automatic work ; 
and it will be found as healthful to the mind to have reg- 
ular hours for its tasks as it is for the body to have regu- 
lar hours for meals. 

In like manner, we require variety in mental occupa- 
tions as well as in foods. There are writers who keep,on 
hand,work of several sorts, and do something at the one 
or the other, as the need or the power indicates, For 
those days when no power is present, when no inspira- 
tion will come (and such sad days there must be in most 
lives), there are always copying, revising, correcting, 
reading or—still better—silent, fructifying thought. 
Whatever happens, we should never fail to keep the 
hours which we have resolved to devote to our allotted 
tasks as a sacred engagement, to be filled only by some- 
thing that, whether closely or only remotely, shall fur- 
ther our fixed purpose, which is that of saving life, the 
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all-important mental life, from its imminent peril of bur- 
ial beneath the drifting sands of material worries or 
frivolous employments. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HERBERT SPENCER ON THE INADEQUACY OF 
NATURAL SELECTION. 


BY PROF. GEO. F. WRIGHT, D.D. 











THERE can be no doubt that in Darwin’s mind, and in 
the minds of many of his followers, his theory of the 
origin of species through natural selection completely 
eliminates design from the realm of nature. The precise 
point where the Darwinian is likely to diverge from the 
truth respecting the necessity of design in the produc- 
tion of species is in his conception of the law of variation. 
For, unless there is some designing power to control and 
direct individual variations, so that, to use Asa Gray’s 
phrase, they are ‘led along certain beneficial lines,” the 
whole machinery of natural selection becomes ineffect- 
ive, since it alone is unable to produce any definite line 
of results. The natural selection which causes ‘the fit- 
test ” to survive must first have the fittest produced and 
brought within its reach. A selection without anything 
to select from is an absurdity. What Spencer has again 
shown in the clearest manner is that chance variations 
cannot be depended upon to produce the utilities in or- 
ganic life, which natural selection must have as the basis 
of its directive action. 

Theimpossibility of obtaining advantageous variations 
in a highly organized being by chance is admirably 
shown by Herbert Spencer in The Contemporary Review 
in the case of animals like the cat, which are fitted for 
leaping. The difficult question for those who deny any 
purposive element at the bottom of organic evolution is, 
how to secure that complicated co-ordination of results 
involved in the development of any decidedly advantage- 
ous anatomical variations. For example, the anatomical 
variations by which an animal accustomed to regular 
movement over smooth ground is transformed into one 
adapted to the work of leaping over rough surfaces is 
not confined to changes in a single organ, but involves 
co-ordinate changes in almost every part of the system. 
The ability to leap like a kangaroo, or even like a cat, 
involves a striking development not only in the length 
and strength of the bones of the hind limbs, but in the 
articulations of the joints, and in the development of the 
muscles. A change must take place not only in one 
bone and one set of muscles, but in all the bones of the 
hinder extremities simultaneously. Not only must the 
long bones and their co-ordinate muscles by which the 
limbs are suddenly lengthened for a leap be properly 
modified, but the bones of the toes which sustain the re- 
action of the leap and their co-ordinate muscles must be 
correspondingly modified. Otherwise there will be no 
fulcrum for the increased exertion to act upon. Thus, 
without counting the changes which would be required 
in the ‘ pelvis as well as in the nerves and blood vessels, 
there are, counting bones, muscles, tendons and liga- 
ments, at least fifty different parts in each hind leg 
which have to be enlarged. Moreover, they have to be 
enlarged in unlike degrees. The muscles and tendons of 
the outer toes, for example, need not be added to so 
much as those of the median toes.” The chances that 
all these changes shall occur together spontaneously are 
as one in favor, to many millions against. Their actual 
concurrence brings most clearly to view a divinity at 
work shaping the development of animals as well as the 
lives of men. 

But the argument does not close even here, An ani- 
mal adapted in the hinder portions of his body for leap- 
ing high in the air must also be adapted for protection 
against the violence of the descent which is involved in 
every such ascent. The forelimbs: must be changed as 
much as the hind ones are, but in a radically different 
manner: To learn the different character of these 
changes, one has but to ‘‘ contrast the markedly bent 
hind limbs of a cat with its almost straight fore limbs, or 
contrast the silence of the upward spring on to the table 
with the thud which the fore paws make as it jumps off 
the table.” To make the changes in the hind limbs ad- 
vantageous there must be a simultaneous change in the 
fore limbs. When the number of these changes is taken 
into account the probabilities against their arising for- 
tuitously and in progressive adjustment to the first, 
runs up into the billions ; so that it is outside any rational 
recognition. The changes involved in the transforma- 
tion supposed cannot have been fortuitous, but must be 
attributed to some undiscovered law. 

Spencer’s critique of Durwin’s doctrine of natural 
selection is designed to prepare the way for the readier 
acceptance of his own theory that the effects of use upon 
organs are more largely inherited than is generally sup- 
posed. In this respect his theory is an approach to the 
Lamarckian hypothesis, which has been so much cari- 
catured and misrepresented. According to the carica- 
tures of this hypothesis, all that an animal would have 
to do to acquire the neck of a giraffe would be intensely 
to desire such a length of neck, and eagerly and per- 
sistently struggle to lengthen it by stretching upward for 
the attainment of objects which were just beyond his 
reach. Within certain limits Darwin did not deny the 
importance of this principle, and was ready to admit that 
the effects of use were, to some extent inheritable. 
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Spencer, while not going to the extent of Lamarck, 
would again push the principle forward to great promi- 
nence, 

In a reply to Spencer, Romanes comes to a conclusion 
which is both logical and theistic, affirming that the 
advocates of Darwinism must fall back upon some theory 
of variation like that advocated by Prof. Asa Gray, 
which asserts the presence of design in the very exist- 
ence of physiological causes which produce definite ten- 
dencies of development. The publication of Gray’s corre- 
spondence with Darwin and others cannot fail to give 
new interest to the ideas which this distinguished botanist 
and defender of the Christian faith persistently kept in 
the foreground in his advocacy of Darwinism. 

In his remarkable chapter upon ‘‘ Evolutionary Tele- 
ology,” written near the close of his life, Dr. Gray com- 
pares variation tothe wind, which is the propelling force 
of the ship, while natural selection corresponds to the 
rudder. Variation, he says, ‘‘is not a product of, but a 
response to, the action of the environment, Variations 
. «+ however originated, are evidently not from with- 
out, but from within—not physical, but physiological.” 
So in 1863, he writes to Darwin, that he finds it impos- 
sible to imagine that the numerous and nice co-adapta- 
tions in orchids could have been formed by any number 
of chance combinations. Darwin’s suggestion that such 
might have been the case makes Professor Gray “feel 
the cold chill.” Again, in 1872, Gray writes to Dana, 
**variation in particular directions is your idea and 
mine, but is very anti-Darwin.” So in his Atlantic 
Monthly articles in 1860, he advises Darwin ‘ to assume 
the philosophy of his hypothesis that variation has been 
led along certain beneficial lines,” and insists upon what 
he takes to be the well-known fact that ‘‘ as species do 
not now vary at all times and places and in all directions, 
nor produce crude, vague, imperfect and useless forms, 
there is no reason for supposing that they ever did.” 

We need not have the least shadow of apprehension 
that the idea of design in nature is to be driven out of 
modern thought. This can be done only when thought 
itself shall cease to be rational. Indeed, the facts in 
support of ultimate design in the production of nature 
are clearer than ever before. Even the behavior of 
molecules and atoms is such that the profoundest 
physicists are compelled to affirm that these ultimate 
particles in the line of chemical analysis exhibit every 
attribute of a manufactured article. There was as much 
truth as wit in the saying of the late Clerk Maxwell that 
an exhaustive examination of modern theories of the 
universe showed thatevery one of them was in need of a 
deity to make it go. Least of all would Spencer’s theory 
do away with design ; for the most wonderful of all the 
products of nature appear in the appetencies of the ani- 
mal creation leading them to put forth exertion in 
special lines of activity. The correlation in animal life 
between the internal desire and the means of attaining 
its end is an ultimate mystery of the highest order, and 
could not have originated in anything less than a divine 
fiat. 

It cannot be denied, however, that modern science is 
greatly enlarging our views concerning the methods 
through which the designs of the Creator are brought 
to pass. Ifthe hymn writer of one hundred and fifty 
years ago was impelled to sing that 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 


what would he say now that the devious course of natu- 
ral forces is so much more evident than ever before ? 
To the devout student of modern science the words of 
the Psalmist, according to the revised translation, have 
new force added to them by every discovery of the nine- 
teenth century, 
“*O Lord, my God, thou art very great. ... 

Who covereth thyself with light as with a garment, 

Who maketh the clouds his chariot, 

Who maketh winds his messengers, 

His ministers a flaming fire, 

Who causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 

And herb for the service of man. 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works, 

In wisdom hast thou made them all. 

The earth is full of thy riches.” 

The tendency of modern science is not to depreciate 
God’s care for the human race, but to turn our attention 
with increased emphasis to the prevenience of his care, 
and to bring more and more prominently into the fore- 
ground the too much neglected doctrine of foreordina- 
tion. The provisions of God for the wants of man are 
not afterthoughts, but forethoughts. We are all reaping 
where we did not sow ; and the trustful heart has good 
reason to expect other harvests yet to come from the seed 
of so bountiful a Sower. Viewed as an instrument in 
the divine hand, the doctrine of natural selection is a 
positive source of comfort to the Christian believer. 

The progress of events in the world is not so fortuitous 
as it seems ; but the ground of hope for increasing prog- 
ress is incorporated into nature itself. The power of the 
human body to resist disease has been not only attested, 
but secured, by the survival of the fittest through many 
generations. The established order of society by which 
progress is obtained through co-operation of its innumer- 
able elements is not the growth of a day, but rests upon 
an adjustment of physical and moral elements whose 
permanency has been demonstrated in the entire history 
of past progress. The presence of God in providence and 
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history is really no more mysterious than his presence in 
the adaptations underlying the whole theory of develop- 
ment through what is called ‘‘ natural selection.” There 
is now, indeed, but a narrow partition between Spencer 
and the true prophets. If he follows his premises to 
their logical conclusion he cannot but eventually be num- 
bered among their followers, 
OBERLIN, O. 


DAUGHTERS OF LIBERTY. 
II. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 











I po not know that there were any societies of Daugh- 
of Liberty in Philadelphia; but the sentiment of patri- 
otic revolt existed just as strong in individuals. 

One Philadelphia woman wrote to a British officer as 
follows : 

‘“*T have retrenched every superfluous expense in my table 
and family. Tea I have not drunk since last Christmas, 
nor have I bought a cap or gown since your defeat at Lex- 
ington. I have learned to knit and am now making stock- 
ings of wool for my servants. In this way I do now throw 
in my mite for public good. I know this, that as free I 
can die but once, but as a slave I shall not be worthy of 
life. I have the pleasure to assure you that these are the 
sentiments of my sister Americans.” 

After the war had really begun, Mrs. John Adams, 
writing July 3ist, 1777, tells of an astonishing action of 
Boston women, plainly the result of all these revolution- 
ary tea-notions. 

“There is a great scarcity of sugar and coffee-articles 
which the female part of the State is very loath to give up, 
especially whilst they consider the scarcity occasioned by 
the merchants having secreted a large quantity. There 
had been much rout and noise in the town for several 
weeks. Some stores had been opened by a number of 
people, and the coffee and sugar carried into the market 
and dealt out by pounds. It was rumored that an eminent 
stingy wealthy merchant (who is a bachelor) had a hogs- 
head of coffee in his store which he refused to sell the com- 
mittee under six shillings per pound. A number of fe- 
males, some say a hundred, some say more, assembled with 
a cart and trunks, marched down to the warehouse and 
demanded the keys which he refused to deliver. Upon 
which one of them siezed him by his neck and tossed him 
into the cart. Upon his finding no quarter, he delivered 
the keys when they tipped up the cart and discharged him 
then opened the warehouse, hoisted out the coffee them- 
selves, put into the trunks and drove off. It was reported 
that he had personal chastisements among them, but this 
I believe was not true. A large concourse of men stood 
amazed, silent spectators of the whole transaction.” 

I suppose these Boston dames thought they might have 
coffee since they could not have tea; and, indeed, the 
relative use of these two articles in America was much 
changed by the Revolution. To this day much more cof- 
fee is drunk in America, proportionately, than in Eng- 
land. We are not a tea-drinking nation. 

The women of the South were just as fired with patri- 
otism as those of the North. Daughters of Liberty gath- 
ered, not only in Providence, Newport and Boston, but 
there was an historic tea party also in that town of so 
much importance in those days—Edenton, North Caro- 
lina. On October 25th, 1774, fifty-one spirited dames 
assembled at the residence of Mrs, Elizabeth King and 
passed resolutions commending the action of the Provin- 
cial Congress, and declared also that they would not 
conform to ‘‘ that Pernicious Custom of Drinking Tea or 
that the aforesaid Ladys would not promote ye wear of 
any manufacture from England,” until the tax was re- 
pealed. 

The notice of the Association is contained in the Amer- 
ican Archives, and runs thus: 


‘* Association Signed by Ladies of Edenton, North Car- 
olina, Oct. 25, 1774. As we cannot be indifferent on any 
occasion that appears to affect the peace and happiness of 
our country, and as it has been thought necessary for the 
publick good to enter into several particular resolves, by 
meeting of Members of Deputies from the whole Province, 
it is a duty that we owe not only to our near and dear 
relations and connections, but to ourselves who are essen- 
tially interested in their welfare, to do everything as far as 
lies in our power to testify our sincere adherence to the 
same, and we do therefore accordingly subscribe this paper 
as a witness of our fixed intentions and solemn determina- 
tion todo so. Signed by fifty one ladies.’ 


It is a good example of the strange notions which some 
historians have of the slight value of circumstantial evi- 
dence in history, that the names of these fifty-one ladies 
have not been preserved. A few, however, are known. 
The president was Mrs. Penelope Barker, who was thrice 
a widow, of husbands Hodgson, Crumm and Barker. 
She was high-spirited, and from her varied matrimonial 
experiences knew that it was needless to be afraid of any 
man; so when British soldiers invaded her stables to 
seize her carriage horses, she snatched the sword of one 
of her husbands from the wall, with a single blow severed 
the reins in the British officer’s hands, and drove her 
horses back into the stables, and kept them, too. 

The fame of this Southern tea party reached England, 
for Arthur Iredell wrote (with the usual masculine jocu- 
larity upon feminine enterprises) thus, on January 3i1st, 
1775, from London, to his patriot brother, James Iredell : 

‘**I see by the newspapers the Edenton ladies have signal- 
ized themselves by their protest against tea-drinking. The 
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name of Johnston I see among others; are any of my sis- 
ter’s relations patriotic heroines ? Is there a female Con- 
gress at Edenton too? I hope not, for we Englishmen are 
afraid of the male Congress, but if the ladies who have 
ever, since the Amazonian era, been esteemed the most 
formidable enemies, if they, [ say, should attack us, the 
most fatal consequence is to be dreaded. So dextrous in 
the handling of a dart, each wound they give is mortal; 
whilst we, so unhappily formed by Nature, the more we 
strive to conquer them the more are conquered! The 
Edenton ladies, conscious 1 suppose of this superiority on 
their side, by former experience, are willing, I imagine, to 
crush us into atoms by their omnipotency; the only secur- 
ity on our side to prevent the impending ruin that I can 
perceive is the probability that there are few places in 
America which possess so much female artillery as in 
Edenton.” 





Another indication of the fame of the Edenton tea 
party is adduced by Dr. Richard Dillard, in his interesting 
magazine paper thereon. It was rendered more public 
by a caricature, printed in London, a mezzotint entitled 
‘* A Society of Patriotic Ladies at Edenton in North Car- 
olina.” One lady with a gavel is evidently a man in 
woman’s clothing, and is probably intended for the hated 
Lord North; other figures are pouring the tea out of 
caddies, others are writing. This caricature may have 
been brought forth in derision of an interesting Tea 
Party picture which still exists, and is in North Carolina, 
after some strange vicissitudes in a foreign land. It is 
painted on glass, and the various figures are doubtless 
portraits of the Edenton ladies. 

It is difficult to-day to be wholly sensible of all that 
these Liberty Bands meant to the women of the day. 
There were not, at that time, the organized associations 
of women for concerted charitable and philanthropic 
work, which are so universal now. There were few, if 
any, assemblies of women for church work, and the very 
thought of a woman’s society must have been in itself 
revolutionary. 

Very early in colonial days, only a few years after the 
settlement of Boston, there had been a definite custom 
of gatherings of the dames and goodwives of the colonies, 
to the number, sometimes, of eighty, for religious exhor- 
tation and spiritual conference under the fascinating and 
almost mystical leadership of Anne Hutchinson, But 
much mischief arose from these meetings. Madam 
Hutchinson’s peculiar texts wére held to be dangerous 
errors, and the Massachusetts magistrates tried and ban- 
ished her ; and, on the whole, I think they did wisely, 
as her religious talk and her women’s meetings nearly 
wrecked the Commonwealth. In Whitefield’s day women 
used to pray for the success of Sir William Pepperell and 
his army at Louisburg. In 1749, at the fourth anniver- 
sary of that most interesting association, the Boston So- 
ciety for Promoting Industry and Frugality, the three 
hundred ‘‘ young female spinsters” spun at their wheels 
on Boston Common. Fifteen thousand pounds was 
granted to erect a spinning house in Boston, and in it the 
girls gathered, to promote the making of finer fabrics 
than homespun ; but this venture was not an industrial 
success. 

And we scarcely appreciate all it meant for these 
daughters to abandon the use of tea; for tea-drinking in 
that day meant far more to women, than it does now. 
Substitutes for the taxed and abandoned exotic herb 
were eagerly sought and speedily offered. Liberty Tea, 
Labrador Tea and Yeopon were the most universally ac- 
cepted, tho seventeen different herbs and beans were 
named by one author; and patriotic prophecies were 
made that their use would wholly outlive that of the 
Oriental drink, even could the latter be freely obtained. 
A century has proved the value of these prophecies, 

Liberty Tea was the most popular of these Revolution- 
ary substitutes. It sold for sixpence a pound. It was 
made from the four-leaved loose-strife, a common-grow- 
ing herb. It was pulled up whole like flax, its stalks 
were stripped of the leaves and then boiled. _ The leaves 
were put in a kettle with the liquor from the stalks and 
again boiled. Then the leaves were dried in an oven. 
Sage and rib-wort, strawberry leaves and currant leaves 
made a shift to serve as tea. Hyperion or Labrador tea, 
much vaunted, was only raspberry leaves, but was not 
such a wholly odious beverage. It was loudly praised in 
the patriotic public press, 

- “The use of Hyperion or Labrador tea is every day com- 

ing into vogue among people of all ranks. The virtues of 

the plant or shrub from which this delicate Tea is gathered 
were first discovered by the Aborigines, and from them the 

Canadians learned them. Before the cession of Canada to 

Great Britain we knew little or nothing of this most excel- 

lent herb, but since we have been taught to find it growing 

all over hill and dale between the Lat. 40 and 60. Itis 
found all over New England in great plenty and that of 
best quality, particularly on the banks of the Penobscot, 

Kennebec, Nichewannock and Merrimac.” 


I know of one old lady—the daughter of one Revolu- 
tionary soldier, wife of another, and sister of a third— 
who to the end of her long and useful life always brewed 
occasionally and drank a dish, as she called it, of Liberty 
Tea, of raspberry leaves. Thus pathetically clinging to 
the enforced habit of Revolutionary times, she paid ten- 
der tribute to her vanished youth, gave equal tribute to 
her eternal patriotism, and died as she had lived, a 
Daughter of Liberty. 

BRoox yy, N. Y. 
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CONTEMPORARY ART IN VENICE. 


L 
BY WM. R. THAYER. 








To carry coals to Newcastle has long been deemed folly ; 
to exhibit modern paintings in Venice—in Venice, where 
every church has its masterpiece, where the Ducal Palace, 
the Schoo! of San Rocco and the Academy are treasure- 


* houses of the most magnificent paintings the world pos- 


sesses—might seem to indicate presumption in the exhibit- 
ors. But when we remember that Sir John Millais, not 
many years ago, assured us that he and his colleagues were 
doing quite as good work as the old masters had ever done 
—or, possibly, his modesty hardly allowed him to say, a 
little better—and that itis only the factitious mellowing 
of age which causes the old paintings to be preferred to the 
new; when we remember the endless chatter of French 
painters and their newspaper allies at the opening of each 
Salon, we conclude that the gentlemen who accepted the 
invitation to send specimens of their work to the exhibi- 
tion now open at Venice had no fear of comparison with 
Titian and Tintoret. That the city of Venice should have 
organized the exhibition is not to be wondered at ; for she 
is poor, and seeks in one way or another to draw visitors. 
But that contemporary painters should be so deficient in 
modesty and humor explains, perhaps, why contemporary 
art is what it is. 

At all events, there are gathered in the excellent gallery 
at the Public Garden a thousand or more canvases by Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, German, Scandina- 
vian and Russian artists; and altho some prominent men 
are not represented and others have contributed inferior 
works, the collection, as a whole, fairly illustrates the 
methods, ideals and achievements of contemporary paint- 
ers. As a document it is, therefore, important; and it may 
be well to set down some of the impressions which it will 
make on any one who has even risen to an appreciation of 
what the splendid art of painting expressed in the days 
when it dealt with great themes and embodied by line and 
color the religious aspiration of serious men, and their 
sense of beauty. Let us ask these contemporary gentlemen 
what they have to say—achallenge which every lover of 
pictures has a right to make—and let us listen to their 
replies. 

In the first place, a strange similarity of qualities ap- 
pears in most of the works, indicating that there is a soli- 
darity of ideals among painters to-day whether their 
studios are in St. Petersburg or Rome or Paris. Local 
peculiarities of topic, and greater or less skill in execu- 
tion, you will, of course, quickly detect; but the same 
spirit pervades them all. As was to be expected the key- 
note is struck by the French painters, and you can follow 
through one country after another the attempt to imitate 
it. The result is like the French spoken by a cosmopolitan 
company, intelligible, even grammatical, but un-Parisian 
in accent. 

The dominant motive of painters to-day, so far at least as 
these pictures testify, is sensationalism. They wish tostar- 
tle you—and in all justice let us admit that they succeed. 
At no time more than the present, not even in the decad- 
ent epoch of Caracci,Caravaggio, Poussin and their fellows, 
has the notion that simplicity is the necessary companion 
of beauty been so completely forgotten. The masterpieces 
of art and literature do not startle you; on the contrary, 
they are more likely at first to deceive you by their ease, 
their naturalness. Tragic, terrible, sublime they may be ; 
but not sensational. Our excellent moderns, however, 
lacking simplicity, lacking imagination, resort to melo- 
drama; and they catch your attention just as they might 
by firing a pistol behind your back. One of the forms 
which their sensationalism takes is that of appealing to our 
instinctive repugnance at the sight of pain. Here is a large 
painting, for instance, called ‘‘ The Flagellants.”’ It shows 
a street filled with a procession of those wretched fanatics, 
and the crowd which watchesthem. The painter’s motive? 
Simply to horrify you by a row of bare backs dripping with 
blood, or swollen in welts, and a forestof arms brandishing 
lashes. The contrast between the red blood and the sallow 
flesh was easily made; you understand at a glance that the 
Flagellants are suffering; the painter has scored his 
point, to wit, that normal human beings dislike physical 
pain. A most original and worthy message for him to dis- 
play over 150 square feet of canvas, you think; but you 
have forgotten to admire his technic, and at this time, when 
you ask vainly for ideas in paintings, your mouth is gagged 
by this word technic. To one mindful of the conditions 
under which great art once flourished, the latter-day appeal 
to technic as a sort of cloak to hide the lack of something 
infinitely better, is a confession of debasement. Possibly 
the fact may yet be established that Titian and Velasqtez 
had a modicum of tecknic. 

I mention ‘‘ The Flagellants’’ as a specimen of the shal- 
low sensationalism, the portrayal of physical suffering and 
nothing more, which dominates a large number of the 
paintings here. [ might have referred instead to various 
funeral pieces, like this of a coffin covered with a white 
cloth, in the nave of a white cathedral, and a widow, 
dreesed in black, kneeling near by. The motive in this is 
not to depict grief but to show the painter’s cleverness in 
handling blacks and whites ; but before you are quite over- 
powered by this cleverness you discover that the church 
has stained-glass windows, and then you wonder how it is 
possible for everything except the widow’s garments to be 
so white. Or you turn to another picture in which a group 
of very airy vestals are bearing a bier, or to still another, 
ia which lighted tapers give the artist a chance to show 
off his skill in sidelights. This last trick is successfully 
performed in several paintings having for their general 
subject iron founders working with molten metal. This 
subject should become even more popular than that of the 
widow kneeling by her husband’s coffin, because it not 
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only permits a free ase of dazzling lights, but also enables 
the painter to show his skill in anatomy; for foundries 
being hot, the workmen in them strip to the waist, reveal- 
ing knotted sinews and muscles in action, whereas the 
widow, qua widow, must perforce wear fashionable mourn- 
ing. Not even the Parisian masters, in their persistent 
search after novel excuses for painting the nude, have 
given us widows stripped to the waist in church. 

Another variety of sensationalism is pure extravagance. 
Look, for instance, at ‘‘ Fortune,” a giantess some ten feet 
tall, rushing through cloudy space, with a wheel to her 
left, on which presumable cherubs are playing leap-frog. 
Fortune is stark naked, robust, one might almost say cor- 
pulent ; and as she turns her back on the spectator he sees 
chiefly her gigantic hips and a foot of cyclopean size kick- 
ing the air. The wheel, you suppose, is turning, and you 
imagine that the cherubs who jump down toward you are 
much more comfortable than those who jump up. But as 
the whole subject is impossible, and chosen simply to ena- 
ble the painter to expose as much feminine nakedness as 
could conveniently be hung in any public gallery, you need 
not trouble about the saltatory cherubs. ‘‘ But,’”’ the art- 
ist would say, ‘“‘I made you look at my picture, did I not ? 
And you will remember it. That is my trick.” He bas 
many emulators in this exhibition ; but we need not treat 
them separately. 

VENICE, ITALY. 








Sanitary. 
THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 


THE great benefits arising from Dr. Koch’s studies in tu- 
berculosis are hardly appreciated by the public, which re- 
members with a sort of resentful bitterness, the disappoint- 
ment it felt, when that great investigator was fairly forced 
by the German Emperor to bring forward his ‘‘ remedy’’— 
as people insisted on considering it—prematurely. 

But in a direction that its discoverer never dreamed of, it 
bids fair to confer a priceless benefit. The ‘ tuberculin 
test,’’ for the existence of this disease in cattle, is making 
its own way in the world, and it has now been tried in 
thousands of cases, and by its subtle but sure operation has 
caused the destruction of many costly animals that were a 
menace, such as none but an educated physician or veteri- 
narian can appreciate. 

As in writing biography, one anecdote of a man is often 
worth chapters of theorizing assertion by the author, so one 
“case” will show what dangers may lurk among the most 
innocent appearing surroundings. In one of the suburbs 
of New York in the spring of 1894, a boy of four died with 
all the symptoms of tubercular meningitis, after having 
been examined by Prof. M. Allen Starr, as consultant with 
the attending physician. They had no doubt of the cause 
of death, but no autopsy was allowed ; and the family his- 
tory was so opposed to any form of tubercular disease that 
they cast about to find a means of accounting for the trou- 
ble. 

It was a region that had heen greatly agitated by the 
discovery of much tuberculosis among cattle; but this 
** place” was comparatively isolated, and the three cows 
which supplied the milk used in the family seemed per- 
fectly healthy—had, in fact, been given “a clean bill of 
health’? bya local veterinarian. The physician was so 
thoroughly impressed with the value of Koch’s tuberculin 
test, that the fa nily consented to the use of it, to discover 
the condition of animals that gave no outward signs of 
tuberculosis—had no cough, no respiratory troubles at all. 
The test was duly applied. On one cow it seemed to have 
no effect ; in the other two there was the characteristic rise 
as the temperature was taken every three hours. Con- 
vinced that those two cows were diseased, the State Board 
of Health was notified, and an inspector was sent to con- 
demn and to destroy them. So much interest had been 
aroused in the case, that quite a number of unusually com- 
petent witnesses were present and witnessed the post- 
mortems. Both of the animals showed large masses of 
tubercles, one of them showing aggregations of diseased 
tissues from the size of a marble to that of an egg in the 
mediastinum, 2nd many masses in the lung substance, 
while the other showed greater diffusion of them; but to 
make assurance doubly sure, portions of the organs 
affected were sent to an eminent pathologist who had no 
prepossessions nor prejudices, not having been ‘* mixed up” 
with the case at all. His microscope confirmed the verdict 
of the former examiners ; and this story is told here that 
people may learn to value the means by which a great 
weeding-out is going on among our precious herds. Dr. 
Koch’s labors have not been in vain, tho they have not re- 
sulted as people who could not comprehend all the diffi- 
culties have thought they should do. 


> 





THOSE parts of the earth that we have been accus- 
tomed to consider *‘ the darkest,” are beginning to get the 
benefit of the light of modern science. An institution was 
opened in Algiers on the first of October for the treatment 
of hydrophobia by Pasteur’s antirabic inoculations. It 
owes its existence to the energy of Dr. Trolard and the 
liberality of the Governor-General. It is to be called the 
Pasteur Institute; and on the very day of its opening a 
woman and a boy who had been bitten by stray dogs were 
brought to it. Points of light are showing themselves 
in the far countries, by the establishment of Pasteur 
Institutes for the treatment of mad dog bites in Tunis, 
Cairo, and also in India. There formerly was a great nui- 
sance in the cities of India of stray, masterless dogs, and 
quite too often there were cases of fatal bitings. At last 
the English doctors took the matter in hand and took 
measures both offensive and defensive. They caused a 
Pasteur Institute for the bitten to be established, and one 
patient was waiting for its doors to open before its com- 
pletion. One curious fact that many doctors noted was 
that the period of incubation, in that country, was almost 
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uniformly three months. The disease became so frequent 
that at last very energetic measures were inaugurated in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Benares. The police were instructed 
to shoot all stray dogs; and it is needless to say that 
between preventing people from being bitten, and curing 
them when preventive means failed, the number of cases 
has greatly diminished. It is hoped that in the onward 
march of knowledge, some way may yet be found of coun- 
teracting the snake-bites that annually destroy thousands 
of lives in that country. 


...-Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has given $20,000 to erect a 
stone sanitarium at Liberty, N. Y., for consumptives. 
Soon there will be many hospitals of this type, where the 
best ways of treating tuberculosis can be put in practice, 
and no doubt many lives saved by timely use of the best 
medicine, food and regimen. 








Science. 


BIOLOGY, especially vegetable biology, is becoming more 
and more of an exact science, since actual observation is 
removing many of the deductions which have been founded 
on little more than ingenious speculations or shrewd 
guesses. Teleology is especially profiting. Even so careful 
an observer and accurate reasoner as the late Prof. Asa 
Gray would say that spines were given to cactuses for pro- 
tective purposes,and that the gum on the buds of the 
European horse chestnut was to aid in keeping the water 
out. Its American brethren have no gum on the buds, and 
yet ‘‘ keep out the water” perfectly, as undoubtedly would 
the European if it had no gum on its buds. Besides the 
gum is soluble in water. Few propositions have had more 
general acceptance than that the pappus, or downy apex 
to thistles and allied seeds, was given to them for the pur- 
pose of aiding in their distribution, on the one hand, and 
of helping the seed to alight root end foremost to the 
ground. The root end, or as it is technically called the 
hypocotyl, is the opposite from the end bearing the pap- 
pus. When floating away it would seem that, like a bal- 
loon, the car or heavy end ought to be the first to reach 
the ground. Close observers have, however, noted that a 
very large number of Composite have no pappus, 
others have but a few scales for pappus, and 
many that have the feathery or downy pappus have 
seeds so heavy proportionately that the pappus cannot 
carry them far away. The species are remarkably few that 
could be helped in distribution in this manner. Again, in 
regard to the aid derived in keeping the seed in an erect 
position, the pappus breaks from the seed almost as soon 
as the seed falls from the flower head. If one catch the 
down of the dandelion or thistle as it floats through the 
air, it will generally be found that the seed has fallen 
away. Should the seed reach the ground with the pappus 

-still connected with it, it very soon breaks away ; and long 
before germination begins the seed is on its side. But Mr. 
W. W. Rowlee, in a paper in the last volume of the * Bul- 
letin of the Torrey Botanical Club,” has made experiments , 
and finds that seeds of composites grow about as well when 
sown upside down as right side up. He sowed twenty five 
seeds one way and twenty-five in anuther, and there was 
scarcely any difference; a few seeds never grew, but of 
those which did, in Ambrosia trifida, for instance, thirteen 
sown in one way and thirteen in the other grew. Of one of 
the thistles, Cnicus muticus, eleven of the upside-down ones 
grew to only eight of those with the hypocotyl downward. 
On the other hand, the Elecampane (Inula Helenium) gives 
twenty-one to twenty-four on the other side. Undoubtedly 
there is some use in every character plants and animals 
present; the error is in the assumption that selfishness is 
the law of nature, and that every character an organism 
possesses is for eternal war of some kind or another. 


...-In an interesting article in Nature on the origin and 
evolution of web-spinning in spiders, Mr. Pocock _ thinks 
that originally the silk in spiders was utilized for the pur- 
pose of making a case or cocoon for the eggs. The next 
step was the fabrication of a silken tube as a permanent 
abode for the mother after the dispersal of the young to 
shift for themselves. After the invention of the primitive 
form of tubular nest, the evolution of web spinning was 
carried out along two main lines. One line culminated in 
the trap-door nest, the other in the net for ensnaring in- 
sects and other prey. Two unrelated groups, the Lycosida, 
wolf spiders or tarantulas, and the Mygalida, present a close 
parallelism in nest architecture, the making of a hinged 
door having been independently acquired in each group. 
The trap-door was designed to close the hole against the 
inroads of wasps; for Mrs. Treat found that our American 
Lycosa tigrina acquired the habit of sealing up the opening 
of her nest during the breeding season of the mason wasps, 
when theze wasps scour the country for spiders, in order 
that they may lay up a store of food for their young. When 
the wasps have disappeared with the close of their hunt- 
ing and breeding season, the spiders venture to remove the 
covering of their nests. Some leave the covering attached 
at one point. This is astep toward the permanent and com- 
plete trap-door nest of the Russian Lycosa opifex. The web 
seems to have originated as a simple silken tent or tube. 
Dr. McCook has suggested that the most rudimentary form 
of snare arose either from the chance spinning of a few stray 
threads about the mouth of the tubular retreat, or an 
irregular network of threads was spun around the aper- 
ture to keep out wasps, and finally originated the snares 
for catching insects for food ; and headds: ‘‘ There are not 
many links missing in the chain which starts with the 
web of a tunnel-weaver, like our house-spider Tegenaria, 
and terminates with that of our garden spider, Epeira.”’ 


...-All the North American bears have been reunited by 
Mr. Brown, as, with the exception of the white bear, sub- 
species of Ursus arctos; the cinnamon, grizzly and black 
thus being varieties of the brown bear of Europe. This 
view was once held by Dr. J. A. Allen bat abandoned by 
him. 
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A PRINCELY GIVER. 


BY LYMAN P. ALDEN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ROSE OrnPaaN Home. 


CHAUNCEY Rosk, of Terre Haute, Ind., was born in 
Wethersfield, Conn., December 24th, 1794. He was the son 
of a poor farmer, and early in life joined the band of West- 
ern explorers, locating, in 1824, in Terra Haute, where he 
resided until his death, in 1877, at the age of eighty-one 
years. During these years, by successful merchandising, 
judicious investments in real estate and railroad enter- 
prises, he acquired what was then considered a considera- 
ble fortune. He was the chief promoter of three of the 
most prominent railroads centering in Terre Haute, and, 
for a time, was president of one of them. He did not hoard 
his wealth as many do, until death overtook him and he 
could keep it no longer. During his life he gave freely to 
the churches and every charity that commended itself to 
his judgment. Between the years 1863 and 1869 he gave, 
unostentatiously, at different times, in sums of from $1,000 
to $220,000 to about fifty different charities of New York 
City and Brooklyn, over $1,400,000, as his old ledgers, re- 
cently examined, show. Probably few people living in New 
York City know this. He gave $18,500 to his native town. 
A considerable sum was given to the charities of Charles- 
ton, S. C., where he had a brother living. Nearly $200,000 
was given to different colleges, Wabash receiving about 
$80,000, I think, of this sum. All this went to charities 
outside his own town. But he did not forget this city. 
While living he established the Rose Polytechnic Institute 
—now one of the best schools of technology in this country 
—erected the first buildings, and gave to it property vari- 
ously estimated to be worth from $500,000 to $800,000. He 
gave a building site and left $300,000 to endow the Rose 
Orphan Home. Several hundred thousand dollars went to 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, Rose Dispensary, Providence Hos- 
pital, St. Ann’s Orphan Asylum and other objects, all of 
this city. It is believed that the sum total of his gifts 
amounted to $3,000,000 or over, a larger sum than had, at 
tbat time, ever been given by any one man in this coun- 
try, with the exception of Stephen Girard and two or three 
others. 


The following list of the sums given by Mr. Rose to the 
charities of New York and Brooklyn between December 
26th, 1863, and September, 1869, was copied from his old 
ledgers by a gentleman of this city and published in the 
Indianapolis Journal three years ago : 














Children’s Aid Society............. 
Female Guardian Society....... 50,000 
Five Points Home of Industry 40,000 
Magdalen Society............- ,000 
Aged Indizent Females... 20,000 
Female Assistance Society 25,000 
Colored Orphan’s Society........... 10,000 
Mariner’s alain ls pero uungloue stains ame ene 5,000 
Destitute Children of Seamen.............s00----ssecceecece 5,000 
Society for Relief of Crippled and Ruptured Children..... 72,000 
FOVORMS. AATUEEE. -ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceecceccceeccces 20,000 
2c ous a pahiininemmniegtins-ongebomnaae 10,000 
Te I onc oc cccescccccvecsescoccss esce 15,000 
Society for the Relief of the Poor..............ssseeees seve 2,000 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored People...............+. 6,000 
Dorcas SOCICtY.......eseeeseeeesseeeeceeeenes esecesceccoscescs Sane 
Wilson’s Industrial School......... suebieccrecevese Se 
Children of Destitute Soldiers...........ccceeeeeeeecceeeees . 1,000 
Orphan Society of New York...........ccccccesescccessceees 21,000 
Society for Relief of Disabled Soldiers................... +.» 20,000 
New York Female Assistance Society..........00-.+-esee08 - 10,000 
New York Society for the Relief of the Poor............... 2,000 
Society for the Relief of Aged and Respectable Females.. 2,000 
Eastery Dispensary, New YOrK.........ceccsceccseccesecees . 6,000 
Woman's Huspital..........-.....- See ae 12,000 
Se IE MINOT 0 as coccccccccsccceccesceccesesees 7,000 
Samaria TOMS Fal AMG .....ccccccccccccecccccocccces 1,000 
Union Home and School for Children of Volunteers 2,000 
Howard Mission for Young Women.. 3,000 
Woman’s Evangelical Mission....... 3,500 
Incurables of New York............ 30,000 
Aged and Infirm Females............... 10,000 
ee ee I iovcccveccnsccccecceesecsesevscccces 10,000 
Aged and Colored People’s Home. ...........eseceeeeees +. 10,000 
Infirmary for Poor Women with Children. ................ 5,000 
Association for the Relief of the Poor................ .+.4- 5,000 
Female Assistance Society.......... Wuaes Kisesuewea ee onoudens 5,000 
New York Dispenrary.........ccccccccccscccccccccccccees .. 5,000 
eee ee ee -. 5,000 
Seamen’s Widows and Children.............ccceeeeeeeecceee 3,000 
Children’s Aid Society of Brooklyn..................-.0-05- 20,000 
cnc. coneseeeieelacheseabhescatesenenaenests - 5,000 
i ai chiandrcdherss COneereesereucenen<sseeceues 5,000 
Colunization Pte icdvencseinentsencdéeu cose cocccccccce 5,009 
indi wnnascasadegeniesonceseneoates 0,000 
Ss cc cb cee ccegeacancectweesenceonene 10,000 
Society for Relief of Ruptured and Crippled. 10,000 






Nursery for Poor Children................+ 
Five Points Women’s Mission...........00--cscsccccccccccecce 
Association for Improvement of the Condition of the 





hi dihiih ninth eh es bAAbNSAA phd SSeEN se soeceseonseness 
Home for Friendless Girls.................0000+ 
ia caccn socecscccceseccssencensscvcuse 
NN one es 5,000 
cn nvnesenses ascccssecesvesesceveusesuses - 15,000 
Home for Friendless......... pddeimes tinsnedicccwnssnavsaseses 30,000 
I cacestneasccccesedsocassesessedes 000 
EL 5,000 
Protestant Half Or I si casobeeesessess:-c soneee 5,000 
Home for Destitute Families of Soldiers.................0++ 5,000 
Neves dcbaserosvcccsenscessarvebsopcatsovescoees 5,000 
New York Orphan Asylum.......... nasiebncests: conmieKesons 2,500 
St. Ann’s Church for DB ccccccccccese cveccooes a 
Home for Reception of Magdalens...............ceeeeeeeeee 4,000 
Ase hay: Lame we poe ge senes paattab ruscsgesanresreeties 10000 
ety for ppled an uptu (Dr. Knight)........... 
Colored Orphan Asylum..........cccccsssccescceees 6,000 
Infirmary for Women and Children 2,000 
Society for Aged Colored People 1,000 










MIE ss.cccnscrscenceensss on 3,000 
Orphan Home of New York .... - 6,000 
Brooklyn Orphan Asylum «2. 16,000 
Brooklyn Industrial School or Home for Destitute Chil- 
Re Naedheneeceseusoos sevensteveseseudenes ccooce MOD 
eae eae weaianeine ee pwanen eee . 5,000 
Brooklyn Orphan ASylum.............cesseccesseeeees neeneee 5,000 
Society for Destitute Children of Seamen..,...........+.005 5,000 
Women’s seagel sl cant cdokdoneyece ese ++» 10,000 
Widows and Sma!l Children of Brooklyn................06. 17,000 
ouse of A Women, Brooklyn............ osaeeee cocccccce §=8,000 
Female Assistance Society, Brooklyn........ esithowet 2,500 
Children’s Nursery, Brooklyn.............cceccceccccecceece . 5,000 
Mt. Prospect Industrial School of Brooklyn........ edbevese 5,500 
Brooklyn Dispemsary..... ..........+ pauses aki heen 5,000 
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By the provisions of the willof the late Rufus Water- 
house, of this city, St. Luke’s Hospital will be the recipient 
of a legacy amounting, it is estimated, to about $200,000 


The purpose of the legacy is to establish a ward for con- 
sumptive sewing women and consumptivesdependent upon 
ene oa, Mr. he geemacen ~ ey rn ne of sew- 

ng women and was much concern the prevale f 
the dread disease amo’ : , naam 
to take proper care of 


so many of them whe were unable 
emselves, 
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News of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

THREE post-office burglars, who were to have been tried 
in the United States courts, and who were committed to 
Ludlow Street Jail, New York City, escaped from custody 
on the Fourth of July. Altho United States prisoners are 
committed to Ludlow Street Jail, it is a county institution 
and is under the control of the sheriff, who is responsible 
for the safe-keeping of prisoners. When the three prison- 
ers escaped the sheriff was out of town. Upon his return 
an investigation was ordered, and the warden, Mr. Raabe, 
was removed and. keepers Schneer and Schoen were dis- 
charged. These were all new men who were appointed 
when Sheriff Tamsen took office last January. It is sup- 
posed that there was some collusion between the prisoners 
who escaped and one or more of the keepers, or that, at 
best, there was lax administration, and that some of the 
keepers are at least guilty of neglect. The men who escaped 
are Killoran, Russell and Allen, who are regarded as des- 
perate men. The Postmaster-General at Washington has 
offered a reward of $1,000 for their arrest. So far there are 
no clews as to their hiding places. 


...-There has been a conference between the Police Com- 
missioners and the City Magistrates of this city with re- 
gard to the enforcement of the Sunday law. The police were 
as active on Sunday last as on the previous Sundays, and few 
of the saloons attempted todo business at all, All the 
bars connected with hotels were closed, and those only were 
served with liquors who ordered bona-fide meals. A com- 
mittee of the hotel keepers waited on the acting Chief of 
Police, and told him that, according to law, they were 
bound to serve refreshments to all their guests, and that 
the question as to what constitutes a meal was a difficult 
one to decide. They held that anything ordered from the 
bill of fare constituted a meal, and that they had a right, 
under the law, to serve liquors when such an order was 
given. The acting Chief of Police promised to confer with 
the Police Commisioners and give an answer. 


....Prof. Mark W. Harrington, the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, has been removed by President Cleveland. No 
reasons have been assigned, either by the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture or by the President, for this 
action. It is known, however, that the relations between 
the secretary and the chief have long been strained. A 
Congressional investigation into the affairs of the Weather 
Bureau last year is said to have resulted in showing that 
the administration was lax. Secretary Morton relieved 
Mr. Harrington of a part of his responsibility and made a 
number of changes, against which Mr. Harrington pro- 
tested. Finally it was suggested to the chief that his resig- 
nation would be acceptable. He refused to resign and the 
President removed him. One of the forecasters in the 
service of the Bureau, Willis L. Moore, who is, like Mr. 
Harrington, a Republican, is to be his successor. 


....-At a parade in Boston, July 4th, of members of the 
A. P. A., the Patriotic Sons of Americi, Orange lodges, 
the Order of United Workmen, and other kindred societies, 
a severe conflict occurred between some who were in the 
line ef parade and those on the sidewalk. The immediate 
cause of the conflict is said to have been a drunken woman, 
who was attired in a flaring costume, and who rode in the 
rear of the procession and made insultingspeeches. In the 
fracas clubs were freely used and pistols were discharged. 
The police were soon on the ground, and the disturbance was 
quelled. One man, John W. Willis, an onlooker, was killed, 
and several were severely wounded. 


....Last week there were heavy rainstorms over a large 
part ofthe country. Great floods were created in Missouri, 
and ten persons were drowned at Winona in Shannon 
County. The lowlands were covered with water, and thirty 
houses were destroyed. At Emporia, Kan., five inches of 
water fellin one day. In Nebraska the rain was welcomed 
by the farmers, who are now coaofident of heavy crops. 


.... The Supreme Court of South Carolina has rendered 
a decision upholding the constitutionality of the Registra- 
tion Law. The Chief Justice dissented from his two asso- 
ciates, and declared, in his opinion, the law unconstitu- 
tional, on much the same grounds as those taken by Judge 
Goff, in the United States Court. 


...-A supplementary report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission states that in January last there were 
about 200,000 employés of the United States, of whom one- 
fourth were under civil service rules. 


....Jdustice Patterson, of the Supreme Court, has ren- 
dered a decision upholding the apportionment of assembly 
districts made for New York City by the Board of Alder- 
men. 


.... By the breaking of a bridge over the St. Joseph River 
at Bristol, Ind., on the Fourth of July, sixty persons were 
injured: Scores of people were thrown into the water. 


...-A little girl, the third,was born on the seventh of 
July to President and Mrs. Cleveland at Buzzard’s Bay, 
Mass. 


FOREIGN. 


....Advices from Constantinople report that the Sultan’s 
health gives cause for great anxiety, symptoms of paraly- 
sis having begun to show themselves, especially since the 
Armenian trouble. It is declared that his nervous system 
is almost entirely wrecked, not only by the fear of assassi- 
nation, but by the perpetual dread of a movement in favor 
of his elder brother, the deposed Sultan Murad, who is now 
believed to have recovered his health. 


...-The rumors of war between Sweden and Norway are 
contradicted by the vote of the Norwegian Storthing, 
which has decided by a large majority to repay the outlay 
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of Sweden for diplomatic and consular service. Norway is 
quite unprepared for war. It is feared that the question 
of Norway’s sharing the expense of the Emperor of Ger- 
many’s visit to Christiania may raise further difficulty. 


-..-French advices are received from Majunga, on the 
western port of Madagascar, stating that several thousand 
Hovas who attacked the French outposts at Tsaraasaotra, 
were repulsed. An attack was then ordered on the Hovas 
position, and they were routed with heavy losses, leaving 
their tents and baggage. 


----The British Parliament has been prorogued, and the 
leaders on both sides are making speeches defining their 
positions. Mr. Gladstone’s farewell letter to his Mid- 
lothian constituents simply expresses his gratitude to them, 
and reviews the beneficial progress secured by the Liberal 
Party in that town. 


.+»-Prime Minister Crispi has introduced an electoral 
reform bill, which provides election by scrutin de liste; 
each province will return deputies on the basis of one for 
every 70,000 voters, the total number of deputies to be 550, 
and they will each receive twenty lire daily. 


....Mr. William R. Castle has been confirmed by the 
Hawaiian Government as Minister to Washington, after a 
vigorous effort to defeat his confirmation, owing to per- 
sonal reasons. Among other things he has often acted as 
counsel for Chinamen. 


....A number of trials have been made of Lord Dunra- 
ven’s new yacht, ** Valkyrie III.”’” She has shown herself 
extraordinarily speedy in light winds, butin a heavy wind 
she appeared to lack stability and seemed unable to carry 
her sails, 


....A riot has occurred at Kattywar, in the province of 
Guzerat, India, growing out of the meeting of a Hindu 
marriage procession with a Mohammedan religious proces- 
sion. Three persons were killed and 184 wounded. 


...»-The Macedonian troubles seem to be extending into 
eastern Rumelia. Hundreds of placards have been posted 
at Philipoppolis asking the Bulgarians to come and assist 
in the revolution by seading an army to Rumelia. 


....The Abyssinian embassy, sent to St. Petersburg, and 
headed by the son of King Menelek, has given much um- 
brage to the Italian Government, which claims a protec- 
torate over Abyssinia, and war is threatened. 


.... Eight men concerned in the burning of Bridget Cleary 
as a witch in the town of Cionmel, Ireland, last March, 
have been sentenced to various terms, her husband’s sen- 
tence being twenty years’ imprisonment. 


..-.Dr. von Plener, the leader of the German Liberals, has 
resigned his seat in the Austrian Parliament. He was 
until recently Austrian Minister of Finance. 


....The earnest presentation of the Mora claim by the 
American Minister has led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of Spanish ministers to settle it. 


....-The German Emperor has gone to Stockholm for a 
visit, accompanied by Count von Eulenburg, Germany’s 
Ambassador to Vienna. 


--.-Revolutionary movements are reported in Central 
America, and many arrests have been made at San Salva- 
dor. 


.... The usual reports are received of victories and de- 
feats in Cuba, each side impartially claiming success. 


.... The chief cashier of the Banque de Peuple, in Mon- 
treal, has resigned, Large overdrafts are reported. 


....A Progressist Cabinet has been formed for Servia by 
M. Novakovitch. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





Mr. GLADSTONE says that John Bright once told him that he 
would be content to stake upon the Book of Psalms, as it stands, 
the great question whether there is or is not a Divine Revela- 
tion. With certain limitations we should be willing to say the 
same thing of the Ten Commandments. It stands upon a level 
so much higher than the ethical productions of antiquity, in the 
insight, comprehensiveness and centrality of its teachings, that 
it is most naturally accounted for by the supposition of a special 
and extraordinary aid.—The Watchman. 


... Scattered all through the New Testament and beautifying 
many a page in the O!d are these gracious benedictions which 
bespeak the blessing of God upon a righteous life. They are to 
the commandments of God what the green earth is to its rocky 
rind, carbon and silica transformed into roses and wheat fields, 
and orchards full of apples streaked like the clouds of dawn. 
They are not composed of contrasted elements, but they are the 
same elements metamorphosed, and reappearing in living in- 
stead of in dead forms. They do not contradict the decalog, 
they would never have come into existence but for the moral 
law, but they are bread instead of stone.—The Interior. 


....At the banquet of the Salem Thought and Work Club on 
Authors’ Reception Day, held some months ago, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale invoked the Divine blessing in the briefest terms 
that to our recollection ever asked the Divine favor. A lady is 
our authority that the invocation was put into exactly ten 
words—she could remember them! Certain it is that the Scrip- 
ture models of prayer and supplication have words where the 
preachers of this generation have sentences, and where those of 
half a century ago had paragraphs. Toour view a lengthy peti- 
tion is hostile to the devout spirit. It would be wise to return to 
the biblical standard.—Christian Leader. 


...-There is no wisdom in making a particular kick against the 
superior ability of club men to obtain what liquors they desire on 
Sunday. The real Sunday liquor line is drawn between the indi- 
vidual citizen at home and the public in public places, and the 
general sentiment of the community draws it. That is the power 
to be dealt with so far as any change in the law is concerned. 
When people stop fussing with the delusion thai in the regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic there is discrimination between clubs 
and saloons, or between the rich and poor, there will be a much 
greater chance for the steady force of common sense and calm- 
ness to be applied to the great problem.—New York Sun, 
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School and College. 


ONE of the most important Educational Conventions ever 
held in the State of Ohio was held at Sandusky City, July 
2d-5th. Probably in no other State has there been less uni- 
fication and co-operation in educational matters. Associa- 
tional meetings have been held from time to time by many 
independent organizations of teachers in all grades, from 
the kindergarten up to the university; but never before 
has there been a successful attempt to uniteall these bodies 
into a single great association, or to secure unity of meet- 
ing both as to time and place. The nucleus of this conven- 
tion is the “ Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
(State) Teachers’ Association.”” A broad invitation was 
extended to all known organizations of teachers in the 
State to unite for their summer session, and to arrange 
plans for permanent union in one body, with many sepa- 
rate departments. The proposed plan is modeled after the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Our invitation has been accepted by the following: Ohio 
German Teachers’ Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, the Association of the Ohio Colleges, the Ohio 
Academy of Sciences, the Elementary and Kindergarten 
Association, the Music Teachers’ Association, the Ohio 
Physical Educators’ Association, and perhaps others. In 
addition to a general convocation held each day, no less 
than ten special or departmental meetings were held. 


.... Wilberforce University graduated a class of twelve 
this year. The little town was crowded as perhaps never 
before with visitors from all parts of the world. This is 
the Mecca of the colored people, and they take great delight 
in attending the commencement exercises of their beloved 
upiversity. The Board of Trustees highly commended tbe 
faculty for the work of the year and elected an alumnus, 
Prof. E. A. Clark, to fill the Chair of Science. As has been 
announced in the public press, the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was offered by Wilberforce to President Cleveland, but 
was courteously declined by him. He said in his reply 
that he was not a college graduate, and was sorry that he 
was not; and as he had refused a similar degree from 
another institution, be did not feel that it would be proper 
to accept one from Wilberforce. 


....Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., graduated last 
week twenty-nine in the regular baccalaureate course, and 
conferred the degree of A.B. ex-gratia upon three others 
and that of P.S. upon two. The degree of A.M. in force 
was conferred on twenty. The following honorary degrees 
were conferred: Ph.D., Benjamin Dwight Holbrook ('75), 
Clinton, Conn.; Eugene William Lyttle (’78), Watertown, 
N. Y. O.D., the Rev. Hector Hall, Troy, N.Y.; the Rev. 
Arthur Jones ('73), Hamilton, N. Y.; the Rev. Eben Baker 
Cobb (’75), Elizabeth, N. J.; the Rev. William Hervey All- 
bright (’76), Boston, Mass. L.H.D., the Hon. Charles Elli- 
ott Fitch (Williams, ’55), Rochester, N. Y. LL.D., the 
Hon. Willard Bartlett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Hon. Ansell 
Judd Northrup (’58), Syracuse, N. Y.; Prof. Francis Mar- 
ion Burdick (’69), New York City. 


....At the recent commencement of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, L. D. McCabe, LL.D., who has filled the chair 
of philosophy for fifty years, offered his resignation, 
owing to a desire to complete some important literary 
work upon which he is engaged. Prof. T. G. Duvall, 
Ph.D., of De Pauw University, was elected his successor 
and willenter upon his new duties in September. This 
makes a total of five new professors added at this time. Dr. 
McCabe continues his relation as vice president and pro- 
fessor emeritus. 


....A correspondent writes us to say that the statement 
that President Martha Carey Thomas, elected a trustee of 
Cornell, is the first woman to be chosen to such a position, 
is incorrect. Mrs. President Garfield has been a trustee of 
Hiram College for six years. Declining a re-election in 
1894, she was placed on the list of honorary members. Hi- 
ram College graduated this year twenty-eight students. 


...-Dr. Benjamin F. Cessna, M.D., of Kenton, O., has 
turned Over to the trustees of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O., the deed toa farm of four hundred 
acres in Hardin County, O., for the establishment of the 
Benjamin F. Cessna Professorship in saidinstitution. The 
property is worth, even in these dull times, $30,000. It is 
to be converted into money as soon as the trustees think 
wisest. 








Personals. 


THE Dowager Empress of China has had a more ro- 
mantic life than usually happens to ladies of such exalted 
rank. It seems that she was the child of poor parents who 
dwelt in the neighborhood of Canton, and a beauty “ be- 
yond compare.”” Once, when starvation threatened her 
parents, she suggested that they sell her as a slave. A 
famous general was found as a purchaser, who eventually 
became so pleased with her grace and beauty that he 
adopted her. On the occasion of the general’s next visit to 
Peking he took his daughter with him, and offered her to 
the Emperor. Her beauty, wit and intelligence so fasci- 
nated the Emperor that he made her his wife, and marked 
the general with many favors. When the Emperor died 
the Empress took the reins of government and directed the 
national affairs better than most of her predecessors. She 
is considered one of the world’s great women. 





....In a recent junior examination of the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, two Chinese girls, 
from Kiukiang, China, took the bighest stand. It is prob 
able that they are the only Chinese girls in a coeduca- 
tional institution in this country, and at Ann Arbor they 
are noted for their briliiancy and scholarship. Miss Howe, 
a missionary from Ann Arbor, induced them to come to 
this country, three years ago; at that time they knew 
scarcely a word of English. Each is twenty-one years of 


_an excellent strategist and skillful general. 
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age, and.they receive their M.D. degree next year. Then 
their plan isto return to China as medical missionaries 
and spread the Christian religion among their country- 
women. 


....It is a well-known fact that Mrs. Frederick Douglass 
is a white woman, but that did not prevent her from being 
deeply devoted to her dark-skinned husband. She is very 
accomplished, and a great favorite in the social world, 
which has been delighted to receive her. Mrs. Douglass ia 
a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. She now lives with 
her stepson at Anacostia, District of Columbia; and tho her 
bereavement causes her the keenest suffering, she has never 
worn mourning, not even on the day of her husband's fune 
ral. 


....The Rt. Hon. J. A. Balfour, tho possessed of a re- 
markably active mind, is described in appearance as one of 
the most indolent men in public life. When sitting on the 
Treasury bench a writer describes him as reclining with 
his backbone and neck so curved that his head rests where 
his back should have been, his feet in air, and his heels rest- 
ing on the desk before him. He is a dignified and self-pos- 
sessed orator, speaking with a refined drawl and employ- 
ing irony to a large extent. 


..--“‘Tan Maclaren,” the now famous author of “‘ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,” is, like S. R. Crockett, a minister 
of the Gospel. His real name is John Maclaren Watson, 
and he is the pastor of the most influential Presbyterian 
congregation in the city of Liverpool, England. Mr. Wat- 
son is an eloquent preacher, a witty and graceful after- 
dinner speaker, and a contributor to the best theological 
magazines. With all the outside demands upon his time, 
he manages to spend three days in every week in house-to- 
house visitation. 


....Galen Clark, who in 1857 discovered the famous “ big 
trees” in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, is still guardian of 
the Yosemite Valley. He went to California from the East 
when a young man, with the expectation of not living a 
year; but he followed an out-of-door life, in hunting, fish- 
ing and mountain climbing, generally bareheaded and 
barefooted, and to-day he is as hale and vigorous a man of 
eighty as one can weil find. 


Diblical Research. 


ONE of the most curious of recent contributions to bibli- 
cal discussions is an address delivered to the Paris Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions by the famous archeologist, Marcel 
Dieulafoy, discussing King David as a strategist, the sub- 
ject of the address being ‘* The Last Expedition of the Phi- 
listines and the Battle at Rephaim.”” With the Bible in 
his hands, the great French savant examined closely the 
region of David’s military expeditions against the Philis- 
tines, and has reached the conclusion that David owes his 
victories not to a happy chance but to the fact that he was 
This is in 
plain contradiction to Wellhausen’s estimate, who sees in 
David’s successful wars only the result of ** extraordinary 
good luck.’’ Dieulafoy describes how the Philistines, dis- 
turbed because David had secured possession of Jerusalem, 
and had established his supremacy on a firm foundation, 
determined to destroy the new kingdom. They passed the 
border city Ekron unobserved: and David, in order not to be 
surrounded in his capital city, left Jerusalem and withdrew 
into the safe and almost unapproachable fastness of Adul- 
lam, where he could observe the movements of the en- 
emy. This first excellently managed campaign accord- 
ingly resulted favorably for the Israelites. Soon after- 
ward the Philistines ventured another attack, and oc- 
cupied the Valley of Rephaim, lying at the foot of the 
mountain range running west of Jerusalem. The cam- 
paign was a long one. David was sorely pressed, and 
finally extricated himself by a skillful maneuver, the ac- 
count of which has been preserved. David, according to 
Dieulafoy, was the first of Jewish princes who organized 
regular and disciplined troops. That he understood how to 
handle them is clear from the description of the battle of 
Rephaim as described in the Bible. Dieulafoy describes 
David’s movements as consisting, first of all, in an attack 
on the flanks of the Philistines, thea in asudden change of 
front and in surrounding the left wing of the enemy. 
This attack from the rear made on the left wing of the 
Philistines, and the whole operation, which was difficult 
and complex in the extreme, was carried out successfully 
and ended in a brilliant victory. The campaign was de- 
cided, and the result of the battle was far-reaching. The 
Philistines were compelled to a peace very unfavorable to 
them. Their supremacy was seriously shaken and soon 
afterward entirely broken. Dieulafoy’s address, in re- 
sponse to many requests,.was delivered a second time. It 
has been published in the reports of the Academy. 


....In Zech. 6: 1-8 are described four chariots, in the first 
of which were red horses; in the second, black horses; in 
the third, white horses ; in the fourth, grizzled bay horses. 
In response to the inquiry as to what these horses are to 
represent, the angel says that “ they are the four winds of 
the heavens, which go forth from standing before the Lord 
of all the earth.’”” A singular comment on the colors of 
these horses is furnished by the German litterateur, Julius 
Stinde, who brings them in connection with the color ideas 
of the ancient Asiatic peoples. According to an almanac 
there used and prepared in the time of Alexander the 
Great and known even in China, the north is called black ; 
the south, red; the east, green; the west, white; while 
the middle is called yellow, this explaining the fact that 
yellow is the royal color of China, the Middle Kingdom. To 
the present day yet in Chinese cities the north gate is 
painted black, the south gate, red; the west gate, white ; 
the east gate, green. In accordance with this designation 
of the points of the compass the different waters were also 
named by the ancients. The Persian Sea, lying east of 
Syria, was generally called the Green Sea; the western 
Mediterranean Sea was called the White; the Caspian, as 
well as a part of the Chinese Sea lying in the middle were 
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called the Yellow, while the northern is called the Black 
to the present day, and the Southern Arabian is still called 
the Red. The explanations sometimes given of the last 
mentioned name, namely, that it is derived from the red 
color of the people living along the coasts, or because the 
waters are red, or the soil along its borders is red, all run 
counter to the actual facts of the case. The explanation 
is undoubtedly to be found in the color symbolism of the 
ancients. This symbolism can readily beexplained. Thus, 
€. q , the black, deathlike North is naturally designated as 
black ; the East is termed green, as it is the region where 
the sun rises that brings the spring and revived vegeta- 
tion. In this connection it is plain why green was regarded 
as the color of hope. In Egypt green was the symbol of 
fulfillment and realization. In India this color symbol- 
ism was developed into a color mysticism with religious 
significance. Stinde concludes, on the basis of these and 
similar data, that the Prophet Zechariah in the passages 
mentioned reflects the popular ideas as to the symbolism 
of colors based on the Assyrian and Babylonian system. 


...-At a late meeting of the Victoria Institute, Major- 
General Tulloch gave an account of that part of Egypt in 
which he had lately carried out a War Office survey, and 
through which the route of the Exodus was said to have 
lain. He pointed out that the conformation ofthe country 
had somewhat altered since that period, now 3,400 years 
ago, but what especially came under his notice was the ac- 
tion of a gale of wind which had stopped all survey work 
on the borders of Lake Menzaleh, in a few hours carrying 
the waters of the lake beyond the horizon, leaving all sail- 
ing vessels resting on the damp bed of the lake. An inter- 
esting discussion ensued, and it was pointed out that wher- 
ever the passage of the Israelites took place, yet the possi- 
bility of water being influenced by wind to so great an ex- 
tent was demonstrated. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 21ST. 
NADAB AND ABIHU.—LEVITICUs 10: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘*‘ Do not drink wine nor strong drink, 
thou nor thy sons with thee.” 


NotEs.—“‘ His cenger.”’—It would seem, then, that each 
had his fire-pan, or censer, altho there is no command pre- 
served for any but the high priest Aaron himself, to offer 
the incense. “Strange fire.’—This is all the descrip- 
tion we have of their offense ; they offered strange fire. 
Most probably it was fire obtained from some other source 
than the sacred fire kept burning all the time for sacrificial 
purposes, kindled first miraculously as previously de- 
scribed. In old times, when fire was obtained with so 
much difficulty, it was necessary to keep it carefully, and 
special pains was taken in care of fire for sacrifices. In 
Rome the Vestal Virgins had the duty of keeping the fire 
of Vesta. If fire went out it was necessary to get it by 
friction, whirling a pointed stick with a sort of fiddle-bow 
in a hole with fine, powdery stuff. Some think the sin was 
in using the wrong incense or doing what Aaron should 
have done. ‘“* Fire from before the Lord.’’—Apparent- 
ly a stroke of lightning.— —“This is it that the Lord 
spoke.”’—This is not verbally quoted from anything that 
has been preserved, but expresses a general principle. ——— 
* Carry your brethren.’’—Called “ brethren ”’ ip the sense 
of relatives. They were half-cousins.———‘‘ In their 
coats.’’—To bury them in the priestly garments they had 
on. “Let not the hair of your heads go loose.’’ 
—In Old Version, ‘‘Uncover not your heads.” 
In the East men always keep on their turbans or head- 
dress, except in the negligence of grief. “ Lord spake 
unto Aaron.’’—Here * Aaron,” instead of the usual ‘‘ Mo- 
ses.”” The connection certainly implies that the heedless 
disobedience of Nadab and Abihu had been occasioned by 
their being intoxicated. ** Wine,” “strong drink.”’— 
The first being the expressed juice of the grape, and the 
other made from dates or other substances. The ancients 
had no process of distilling soas to make a stronger drink, 
like whisky or brandy. The Eastern grapes are very sweet, 
and in a few hours will ferment so as to be alcoholic; so 
that the period of pressing the grapes would be one of 
drunkenness, as the people woulfi naturally prefer to drink 
that which had been pressed some days rather than that 
just flowing out from the press into the vat.—*‘ Difference 
between the holy and the common.”’—In eommon life they 
were allowed to drink wine, but not when engaged in the 
sacred service of the tabernacle. 

Instruction.—It is not distinctly told us that the punish- 
ment of Nadab and Abihu was caused by their offense 
being committed while intoxicated; but it seems to be 
clearly implied. It is a common observation that “ when 
the wine is in the witis out.” Weall know that men in- 
toxicated will do rough, noisy, heedless and wicked things 
without shame, which they would not do otherwise. 

The wine and strong drink here forbidden are those 
drinks which thus take away the sense. They unfit a man 
for the careful and orderly service of the sanctuary. Sim- 
ilarly men now who engage in holy service, such as preach- 
ing, teaching religion, or teaching the young, or adminis- 
tering the laws, ought to abstain from all use of intoxi- 
cants while engaged in those responsible duties. 

If so why not abstain all the time ? Why not be careful 
always? The principle will go further, and it will be 
well for all people, always, to abstain. 

Yet this was not commanded to those of old. They were 
aliowed to ‘‘put a difference between the holy and the 
common.” We have been taught by Christianity that we 
are all priests, and are all to keep pure always. In the 
Bible the history of moral development is seen to be 
gradual, and we see things like slavery, polygamy and 
wine-drinking to be wrong which did not appear wrong at 
first. 

The Bible gives no countenance to a two-wine theory, 
one kind of non-alcoholic wine receiving the blessing, and 
the other, alcoholic, being injurious. 
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The terrible destruction of Nadab and Abihu indicates 
the importance of obedience. The sort of fire was not im- 
portant, but obedience was. Adam and Eve could show 
their disobedience in so small a thing as eating a fruit, and 
these sons of Aaron in this burning of incense. 

People deserve to be punished for what they do when in- 
toxicated. The plea of intoxication is not valid as an ex- 
cuse, as they have no right to be intoxicated. Modern laws 
recognize this. 

It seems very hard that Aaron was not allowed to attend 
the burial of his sons, or to mourn publicly for them. But 
this was required by the difference between the holy 
and thecommon. The services of the sanctuary came be- 
fore all else, and the people must not be allowed to subor- 
dinate the worship of Jehovah to private grief. 

In all our consideration of this lesson, with its story so 
different from the thought of our own time, we must re- 
member the childhood of the race. Christianity is different 
and better. Weare taught that religion is of the spirit 
and not theform. God does not punish in this way now. 
He allows the ordinary working of the laws of nature. 
And yet the old lesson of obedience holds. Disobedience to 
God’s laws now will bring death if you walk off a preci- 
pice. A drunken man who meddles with an electric cir- 
cuit will find the fire from heaven as quick and deadly as 
of old. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARRETT, R. N., Louisville, accepts call to Ashland, Ky. 

BEAVER, A. H., Saginaw, Mich., resigns. 

ECCLES, P. Kerr, Salem, O., resigns. 

DAVIS, S. C., Phoenix, Ariz., resigns. 

GODWIN, E., Ontario, IIL. resigns. 

JONES, W. L., Rockton, accepts call to Greenville, Ill. 

LOWELL, W. M.S., Kennebunk, Me., resigns. 

MANIS, Z. T., Kingston, called to Caney Ford, Tenn. 

NALLY, J.A., Himrods, accepts call to Waterloo, N. Y. 

PAGE, Joun, Banksville, Penn., resigns. , 

TAYLOR, Geo. W., Ada, accepts call to Baileyville, Kan. 

TAYLOR, W. F., Seattle, Wash., called to Dayton, O. 

WOODRUFF, CHARLES, New Lisbon, Minn., accepts call to 
Rockton, Ill. 

wapenrt, W.E., University of Chicago, accepts call to Buda, 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDRUS, J. Cowes, W. Superior, Wis., resigns. 
BISHOP, ALBERT W., Vinita, Ind. Ter., accepts call to Parsons, 


BOARDMAN, CHARLES P., Humboldt, Ia., resigns. 

BROWN, IsRAkL, Traer, Ia., resigns. 

COLLIER, THomas J., Canton, Ill., accepts call to Norwalk, O. 

CONGDON, M. J., ord. June 25th, Washington Mills, N. Y. 

EVANS, Ern10n C., Springfield, Ill., called to Montreal, Kan. 

FROST, L. S., ord. June 26th, Johnson, O. 

GALLOWAY, Emin, R., Weaversville, Cal., resigns. 

HARRIS, Epwarb A., ord. June 27th, Shirland, Ill. 

JOHNSTON, Ws. G., Peterson, Ia., resigns. 

MATHEWS, SHERBURNES., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

MOODY, BENJAMIN F., Adin, Cal., resigns. 

MULNIX, ANDREW H., Andover Sem., accepts call to Tyndall 
and Bon Homme, S. D. 

NORTON, Epwin F., Olivet, accepts call to Almont, Mich. 

OLINGER, Wm. G., Harriman, Tenn., resigns. 

PALMER, Caas. R., Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

PENNIMAN, HEnry M., Keokuk, Ja, resigns. 

ROSS, Davin C., ord. June 27th, Marlboro, Conn. 

SARKIS, Exras J., Andover Sem., accepts call to Turton, S. D. 

SELL, Henry T., Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

SdAW, HENRY N., ord. June 20th, Marlboro, Vt. 

SHEARER, HERMAN A., Kalkaska, Mich., resigns. 

SMITH, A.C., Chicago, IIL. called to Seymour, Wis. 


Taares. C. A. (Meth.), Tawas City, accepts call to Standish, 
ich. 


TOWLE, R. E., Iowa College, accepts call to Van Cleve, Ia. 

TOWN, WILLARD O., Cora, Kan., resigns, 

TURNER, JouN M., Castana, accepts call] to Sergeant’s Bluff, Ia. 

VAN HORN, Francis J., inst. June 20th, Beverly, Mass. 

WASHBURN, Ws. §., Alcester, S. D., resigns. 

WILSON, GeorGeE H., Hinsdale, [ll., resigns. 

waees. Henry, Canton,S. D., called to Mapleton and Sterling 
Minn. 


LUTHERAN. 


KANTZ, B. F., Millersburg, accepts call to Beaver Springs, Penn. 
LANDELL, O. A., Svea, accepts call to Gowrie, Ia. 
MILLER, H. N., Brunswick, Md., resigns. 


YOUNG, M. L., Meyersdale, Penn., called to Vice Presidency of 


Carthage College, Il. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BERRY, GeorGeE R., Maumee, accepts call to Garrettsville, O. 
BRASHEAR, A. V., inst. June 25th, Boyne City, Mich. 


HOUSE, H. E., McCormick Theol. Sem., accepts call to St. Croix 
Falls, Minn. 


JELLY, A. M., New Windsor, died June 27th, aged 64. 

JONES, Joun L., Cazenovia, N. Y., died June 12th. 

MASON, E. C., Kingston, Tenn., called to Woodhaven, L. I. 
McARTHUR, Joun, Whatcom, called to Waterville, Wash. 
MOORE, S. H., inst. June 19th, Peoria, Ill. 

NIELL, Henry, Auburn, N. Y., called to Flint, Mich. 

PERRY, R. L., Brooklyn, N. Y., died June 17th. 

REYNOLDS, C. G., St. Paul, Minn., called to Joliet, Ill. 
—r L. W., Waterville, Wash., accepts call to Lewiston, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


DECORMIS, L., Great Neck, L. L., resigns. 

PLUMMER, J. F., Lynchburg,,Va., accepts call to Oxford, N.C. 
RIDDELL, H. O., Brooklyn, N, Y., accepts call to Chicago, III. 
SEYMOUR, Cuas., Nyack, N. Y., died June 30th, aged 76. 
WHITTAKER, ARTHUR, Roseville, accepts call to Norwood, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


eee S. M., Meth., Pittsburg, Penn., died June 21st. 
RWIN, Cuas. E., Dutch -, ord. - 
ete Ref., ord. and inst. June 25th, Cud. 


DIEFFENBACHER, E. H., German Ref., Jerseytown, Penn., 
HENDRIC I. W., eo . 
Bed toad peo, German Ref., Lewisburg, accepts call to 


HERBERT, B., Meth., Richwood, O., died June 29th. 
TREVER, Ww. M., Meth., Antigo, Wis., died June 2lst, aged 71, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Independence Day at Roseland Park. 


WOODSTOCK’S FOURTH OF JULY. 





A Temperance Rally. 





A FINE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CELEBRA- 
TION. 


Enthusiasm and Showers. 





ADDRESSES BY T. E. MURPHY, JUDGE E. M. WARNER, 


‘W. P. HALL AND A. D, VAIL, D.D. 





THE celebration at Roseland Park on the Fourth of July 
had a very different character from what had been expected, 
owing toa death in the family of Mr. Henry C. Bowen. 
Accordingly, at a late date, the plans for the occasion were 
taken up by citizers of Woodstock, aided by Mr. Bowen, 
and it was designed to have a grand temperan e Sunday- 
school rally for all the towns about. Unfortunately the 
rain prevented the full attendance expected, altho it was 
estimated that two thousand were present. 

The morning meeting was a temperance rally. Judge 
Edgar W. Warner, of Putnam, presided. In his.opening 
address he referred felicitously to the history of these cele- 
brations, the series beginning twenty-five years ago with 
the assistance of President Grant. He continued: 


From that day to this the ever-recurring Fourth of July has been 
annually celebrated ina similar manner in this town. In addition 
to Grant, Presidents Hayes and Harrison have been here and Vice 
Presidents Hamlin, Wilson, Morton and Foster ; Cabinet Officers 
Evarts, Blaine, Sherman and Windom; Senators Buckingham, 
Platt, Hawley, Frye and others; Congressmen J. T. Wait, 
McKinley, Reed and others; and hosts of generals, presidents of 
colleges, bishops, poets, bankers and lawyers of national reputa- 
tion have counted it an honor and privilege to speak to the people 
of this country, and indirectly, through the columns of Tag IN- 
DEPENDENT, to the whole nation. All this, I feel warranted in 
saying, is due to the energy, unselfish public spirit and devotion 
of our honored host, Mr. Bowen. I am informed by him that 
preparations had been made and invitations cordially accepted 
for this twenty-fifth anniversary by the following named gentle- 
men: President of the day, the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew; 
speakers, Wm. McKinley, of Ohio; Justice J. M. Harlan, United 
States Supreme Court; the Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, United 
States Senator of Connecticut; John A. Stuart, President United 
States Trust Co., of New York ; the Hon. Charles A. Dana, editor 
of New York Sun; the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, lawyer, New 
York; Gen. O. O. Howard, United States Army; the Hon. Neal 
Dow, of Maine; the Hon. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress ; 
Thomas E. Murphy, apostle of temperance; Gov. O. Vincent 
Coffin, of Connecticut, and ex-President Harrison (who accepted 
conditionally, as he had at the time partly planned to be absent 
in Europe). 

These arrangements would have been carried out but for the 
fact that the beloved youngest son of our host, Paul Holt Bowen, 
died in the distant State of California, and his remains were but 
three short weeks ago brought back to Woodstock and placed in 
the cemetery where rest the ashes of seven generation of his an- 
cestors. While we all, with Mr. Bowen, regret that this program 
could not be carried out, it was, under the circumstances, impos- 
sible; and our most heartfelt sympathy goes out to him and his 
family in his sad affliction. 

Plans were subsequently made by a special committee, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, to observe the day by discussing tem- 
perance and Sunday-school work. Accordingly, the forenoon 
exercises will be under the direction of the most distinguished 
temperance orator of the times, Thomas E. Murphey, and the 
afternoon program will begin with a parade of Sunday-school 
children, arranged by the Connecticut Saunday-School Associa - 
tion. 


After reading of the Scriptures and prayer Mr. T. E. 
Murpby took the stand, and after words of compliment to 
Mr. Bowen, not necessary to repeat here, he introduced a 
number of men who had keen reclaimed from intemperate 
life in his campaigns in Connecticut. First came “ Gus” 
Roberts, of East Hartford, who told of his former life as a 
drunkard, and how he was led from such an existence after 
hearing one of Mr. Murphy’s addresses. He was followed 
by Ephraim Rood, grand juror of East Hartford, who de- 
livered a quaint and stirring temperance address, scoring 
some of the State officials for their intemperate habits, ex- 
plaining how some measures have been engiveered through 
the Senate via the medium of wine suppers, and highly 
complimenting Mr. Murphy for his grand work. 

Mr. Murphy next introduced W. P. Hall, President of the 
Hall Block Signal Co. of New York, as a young man whom 
he had met during his labors in Greenwich, Conn., and 
whose mon ey and good-will had helped him to secure 1,000 
pledge-signers in that place. Mr. Hall spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 


When I met Murpby and heard his silver tongue I was filled 
with a holy enthusiasm, and had the honor of being the first to 
place my name on one of his temperance pledges. That evening 
the largest hall in the place was filled with the greatest and most 
entranced aadience that ever assembled there. Murphy loves 
mankind, and works simply for their uplifting. He has fre- 
quently been called to positions by his father-in-law which would 
net him $10,000 or $12,000 a year; but has always declined, prefer- 
ring to deyote his life for the betterment of his fellow-mortals. 
Last evening I had the pleasure of listening to the story of how 
our friend, Mr. Bowen, brought Lincoln forward—introduced him 
in Cooper Institute to the Eastern people, which visit placed him 
in line for the nomination to the Presidency, What a noble 
work it was! How we should appreciate all he has done for us 
and for the whole nation! Eleven years ago I stood on the crest 
of Lookout Mountain and saw Chattanooga, Missionary Ridge 
and other places. I then said that Moses on Mount Nebo could 
not have beheld a more beautiful land. And I thought also that 
every inch of this glorious land had been drenched with the life- 
blood of heroes who gave up all to save the country. There I 
pledged myself to help in the work of uplifting mankind, to aid 
in furthering this grand movement and advancing the glorious 
temperance cause. 


Mr. Murphy then followed with one of those characteris- 
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tic speeches which only he can deliver. It was full o 

anecdotes. and kept the audience in roars of laughter. His 
stories are the most ludicrous imaginable, and all have a 
moral attached, bearing directly upon the temperance 
movement. He hasa faculty of suddenly breaking off in 
one of his masterly climaxes, and, after relating an inci- 
dent or two, coming back to the point in equal celerity, 
hushingall laughter and again claiming the closest of atten- 
tion. To give a lengthy extract of the addrees is next to 
impossible, as the speaker rushed so impetuously along in 
bursts of eloquence and logic. Among other good things 
he said : 


I don’t deserve all these eulogies. I simply from principle labor 
for mankind. My methods are in accord with the fact that you 
can't prohibit a boy from drinking water by casting stones at the 
pump; nor can you stop a man from drinking liquor by throwing 
stones at the saloon-keeper. It is the homes which must be per- 
meated ; they should be the nurseries of temperance reform. It 
is there that justice, integrity and honesty are taught, and also 
where temperance work must begin. Here in Woodstock we 
have no wine cellars, but we have hard cider, and the farmer's 
hard cider is the Devil’s kindling-wood, and causes the flames of 
hopeless drunkenness. Cider is a bad thing todrink. It is the 
beginning, and when a man gets full on it it is liable to last him a 
whole week. The German is the most sensible drinking man on 
earth. Heis cool and deliberate. He will drink beer and eat 
pretzels, and at the end of half an hour will have part of a glass 
left. The Englishman will take his mug of ale and go home, but 
the Irishman will “stay with you till morning.” I recognize the 
fact that the latter has had much todo with the liberty and inde- 
pendence of this country. (At this point the speaker drew aglow- 
ing picture of Sheridan’s ride at Cedar Creek.) Sheridan was an 
Irishman, and there were thousands of others equally as patri- 
otic. Many of them are workers for temperance through their 
society, the Father Mathew Total Abstinence Association, and 
that apostle to-day lives in the hearts of his Gountrymen. 

There are many menin Connecticut who say that Murphy has 
too much to say about his wife. Now if some of these same men 
would have more to say about their own wives, and less to say 
about other men’s, how much better off we would be! Men 
drink for effect ; they want to have a good time; but think how 
horrible is the degrading effect! Let usrise with our might, and 
with all the force of our manhood say to this evil, ** Thus far and 
no farther.” Young men,Iam here to appeal to you to do your 
duty toward father and mother. It is the mother who suffers 
and bears the anguish which your actions bring. If I could show 
you a picture of the broken-hearted mother I have met in my 
travels it would touch your heart. How she appealed to me to 
do something for her boy; but it was of noavail—the shackles of 
drunkenness were on his ankles; he had gone too far; he could 
not be brought back, and his mother’s heart was broken. Many 
people think this temperance movement is a goody-goody senti- 
ment—people of all ages have thought this; but no matter what 
they think, let us unite and crush out this evil which is gnawing 
at the vitals of the best manhood of this country. 


This closed the temperance rally, and a most enthusiastic 
and successfal one it was. 

The exercises in the afternoon were under the auspices of 
the Connecticut Sunday-School. Association and in charge 
of the secretary, W. H. Hall, of East Hartford. At about 
two o’clock the parade took place, after which the chil- 


dren took seats reserved for them. The exercises were 
opened by President Warner; and, after a devo- 
tional service, Miss Annie S. Harlow, of Lowell, 


Mass., was introduced as a teacher and speaker of na- 
tional reputation. Her remarks were directed entirely to 
the children, and her topic was ‘* Watch.” She had a 
unique way of illustrating the subject, which ‘‘ took”’ 
greatly with the little ones and claimed their whole atten- 
tion throughout. Their responses were frequent and at 
timesamusing. Hers was a difficult part, but she made a 
decided success of it. 

The closing address of the afternoon was by the Rev. A, 
D. Vail, D.D., of New York City. The subject of his ad- 
dress was ‘‘The Needs of a Broader Gauge in Sunday- 
School Work; he pointed out the defects in the present 
system and the needs of a change. He said: 


I desire to utter thoughts upon the Sunday-school relative to 
the fact that its gauge is too narrow, and that the time has come 
for broadening and widening our work. You remember, when 
the first railroad came, how new people began to gather in the 
old town, with new industries, improvements, etc. Later people 
. began to see that this little railroad should be enlarged, and we 
can remember how it became part of a great system. In such a 
sense the International Sunday-school committee gave us our 
first railroad. We can all recall how difficult it was for us to 
accomplish much; but the committee opened up the Bible line, 
which had the same effect as the railroad. In my opinion, the 
time has now come to open a broader gauge in Sunday-school 
work. There ought to be something to interest the children. The 
work should be put on the same basis as the public schools, 
which would include a plan arranged to take the child along 
through a course of study fitted for his advancing years. If a 
public school should change its system, and jump from maltipli- 
cation to cube root and vice verad, it would be just like our pres- 
ent Sunday-school work. Everything is so complex, and so you 
will go on sailing to questions of no importance. The Sunday- 
school lacks the knowledge that is broadening. We are losing 
scholars at the most important age. We cannot hold our boys at 
the ages of thirteen and fourteen years; we do not seem to inter- 
est them. 

I do not mean that we should accept radical views. Bible 
study has made it evident that there are some parts that are not 
as valuable as others. We should devote a much larger space to 
the New, and less to the Old, Testament. The old book is larger, 
but we can put all its importance in a small space. The greatest 
of our work should be to teach the life of Christ, and our 
present system has so magnified the Bible that his life has al- 
most been lost sight of. By changing the name we could accom- 
plish much in taking in both old and young, and were we to 
change the line of study we could interest the older people, the 
parents of families. The important truth which Christ came to 
teach isthe kingdom of God. We should teach the brotherhood 
of man. It is coming in different ways; it is the burning question, 
and along thisline is the kingdom of God. The present system 
seems like the path of the children of Israel out of bondage—a 
crooked path. Think what the glorious results of a change would 
be: First, we would get in a great many young people; second 
we would train our scholars to a better line of life, and thirdly, 
we would lay outa line for the coming of Christ. 


The exercises closed with brief remarks by Mr. T. E. 


Murphy. Only the rain interfered with a most enjoyable 
celebration of the day. 
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CHRISTIANS, of all people, ought to be cheerful. God 
never intended that religion should banish cheer. He 
never meant that those who are called by him to be 
separate from the world should leave all pleasure, all 
joy, all cheerfulness to the world. When the pleasures 
of the world are condemned, it is not those of an inno- 
cent character that are prohibited to believers. As- 
ceticism is not religion; nor is religion asceticism. Men 
have thought so in the past; but intelligent readers of 
God’s Word know that salvation is not conditioned on 
physical penance, or personal isolation, or self-imposed 
suffering of any kind. It is denying the efficacy of 
Christ’s atonement to offer the sacrifices of an anchorite, 
or the lashings of a flagellant, either as the price of 
pardon or of increased holiness. Here and there a 
great, heroic soul, made for some great service, may 
renounce those things that alleviate the hardness of life 
that others may be helped ; butsuch renunciation is not 
required of the multitude. 

Men do not make themselves acceptable to God by 
wearing haircloth to irritate the body ; or quitting hu- 
man companionship to crucify the affections ; or banish- 
ing all pleasant thoughts to cultivate sanctimony. A 
long-drawn, joyless countenance is not a sign of saintli- 
ness or heavenly-mindedness. It is a libel on the Crea- 
tor, and a perversion of the Creator's blessed gifts. Our 
Lord was a ‘‘ man of sorrows and acquainted with grief”; 
his soul was afflicted for the good of others, and he bore 
many sufferings for the race ; but his countenance was 
not continually heavy as in Gethsemane, for he always 
had the power to give courage to his disciples. Again 
and again he exhorted them to be of good cheer. He 
cheered the heart of the man sick of the palsy, he brought 
brightness to the countenance of his disciples by his re- 
assuring words when they saw him walking on the sea 
and were afraid; and before his betrayal, when their 
feelings were harrowed with the thought of how he 
should suffer and how they were to be scattered and have 
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tribulation, he brought glad peace to them by the words : 
‘* But be of good cheer.” One cannot cheer others un- 
less he has cheer himself. Christ through all his suffer- 
ings preserved a cheerful heart. He had a joy to sustain 
him, and he was able to endure because of the joy set be- 
fore him, 

The man of cheer is the strongman. He understands 
that trials must come, and the purpose they fulfill. He 
sees that life is not given for the sake of unhappiness ; 
that afflictions are in the nature of discipline, and that 
through them we learn obedience. He perceives that 
there is something for every one to accomplish, and that 
to be of good cheer is to be in the best frame to achieve 
the end of life. He who loses heart loses hope of suc- 
cess. The battle is lost without courage and hope. It is 
really a duty to be cheerful, to cultivate the happy side 
of religien, to be enlivened with hope, not only of the 
life which is to come but of the life which now is. Paul 
was not joyless. He founded no home, he had no fam- 
ily, he was bitterly persecuted, and he suffered many 
privations ; but he was always cheerful. He exhorted 
the Philippians, from his prison in Rome, to rejoice in the 
Lord, to rejoice always. He rejoiced himself through 
all his sufferings, and lived to the last a joyous life. 

Such a life is possible to every believer. A spirit ex- 
alted by the thought of continuous and final victory and 
of the glory which shall be, has the power of an endless 
joy, and counts all the trials of the present as ‘a light 
affliction” which is ‘ but fora moment.” One who thus 
rejoices is borne as upon invisible wings over the dark 
places of life and keeps constantly in the sunshine. He 
dwells on the glorious thought of redemption and of ul- 
timate victory over sin, and is ever full of praises to Him 
who loved us and gave himself for us, 

Half of the fruit of a victory is in the joy of it. If 
there is no rejoicing there is no preparation of the spirit 
for the next contest. The spirit which is full of cheer 
is invincible. Hope dies in gloom often enough, but 
never in joy. David knew this, and after his great sin 
prayed that the joys of salvation might be restored to 
him. Christ meant something when he said to his disci- 
ples, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be 
full.” He meant that if they would abide in him his joy 
should remain in them and their joy should be full. 
Why, then, should any follower of the Master be contin- 
ually cast down? 


_— 


SUNDAY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue Sunday question is ina more satisfactory condi- 
tion in New York City than ever before. The moral 
force of the municipal administration is wholly on the 
side of the enforcement of the law. Those who believe 
in Sunday asa rest day and that the liquor traftic, in 
common with all legitimate lines of business, ought to 
be compelled to respect it, have not been dissatisfied 
with the law, only with the administration of it. The dis- 
satisfaction has come from the saloon side and from 
those who,think that seven days in the week is not too 
much concession to those who make their living at the 
expense of the moral, physical and financial loss of their 
fellow-men. 

There is no question, however, that some of the saloon 
men have had a grievance. Commissioner Rvuosevelt 
says that he soon found, after taking office, that some of 
the saloons have been compelled to close and to keep 
closed, while others in the same neighborhood have been 
allowed to sell freely ; in other words, the law has been 
used for the purpose of blackmail. Those who were will- 
ing to pay the sums demanded were allowed to keep open; 
those who refused to offer bribes were compelled to keep 
closed. It was largely in behalf of those against whom 
the police administration have thus discriminated, that 
the Mayor a few months ago was requested to be lenient. 
He seemed at that time to listen to those interested in 
the traffic and to sympathize with them to some extent. 
His own idea seemed to be that it would be fairer and 
better to allow all saloons to be open a part of the time 
on Sunday than to allow part of the saloons to be open 
all the time. The other day when complaint was made 
to him that the law was being rigidly enforced, he took 
very strong ground when he replied that that was the 
duty of the administration. Commissioner Roosevelt 
went a step further, and insisted that the law must be 
enforced impartially. He says he does not know how to 
enforce it a little, and he cannot refuse to enforce it 
without violating his oath of office. If he enforces it at 
all he must enforce it thoroughly, with the utmost im- 
partiality. 

This is the only honest position to take. Even those of 
the Germans who think that beer should be sold as freely 
as milk, concede that it would be immoral to connive at 
the violation of the law. The law, they say, must be en- 
forced ; it is only by showing respect to the statute book 
that any community can be effectively governed ; neither 
the Mayor nor the police is responsible for the legislation 
which the State has adopted ; but both are responsible 
for the proper observance of it. The idea of some that 








the closing of the saloons according to the law will pro- 
duce such a revulsion of public sentiment that the Legis- 
lature will be required to change the excise system so as 
to allow Sunday opening, does not very much disturb the 
friends of Sunday rest. They are satisfied that several 
months of quiet, decent observance of the law will satis- 
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fy the public that the law is an excellent one, and that its 
enforcement is just as practicable as the enforcement of 
any other law. We ar- quite as eager to have the ex- 
periment tried as any of the friends of Jaxer Sunday leg- 
islation can possibly be. 

There are many strong reasons which must still have 
force in the minds of those who believe that a rest day 
is a necessity. One of these should appeal powerfully 
to those who get their living by the sweat of their brow, 
As a Catholic priest remarked some time ago, there is 
no country in Europe to-day where the laboring man can 
go home to his family on Saturday night, knowing that 
he has a whole day of rest before him. That, he says, is 
true in the United States ; and this is why the experience 
of those who know the European custom declares for the 
American Sunday system. 

Any change in the law so as to allow Sunday liquor 
selling will go far, very far, to break down the legal 
safeguards around the rest day ; and those who will suf- 
fer first, suffer most and suffer longest, are not the rich 
or the middle classes, but those who live by the labor of 
their hands. Apart from the religious idea, apart even 
from the moral reason for closing the saloonson Sunday, 
are the rights and benefits of the laboring class. The 
legalized Sunday saloon would be only the beginning of 
the establishment of the European Sunday. Other lines 
of business would be gradually drawn into the new cus- 
tom, and traffic would be continuous, knowing no Sun- 
day or Monday, only at best the legal holidays. 

From every point of view, therefore, we are glad that 
we havea Mayor who gives his cordial support to the 
Police Commissioners in their determination to enforce 
the law against Sunday liquor selling ; and we are glad 
that we have Police Commissioners who do not upbraid 
us for putting on the statute books laws contrary to pub- 
lic sentiment and which cannot be enforced. It is a great 
thing to have at the head of the Police Department of 
the first city of the continent men whose conscience is 
tender upon the point of respecting their oath of office, 
and who resolutely face political death rather than agree 
to dishonest compromise. The words of Commissioner 
Roosevelt, head of the Police Department, are golden 
words : 


**T would rather see this Administration turned out for 
enforcing laws than see it succeed by violating them.” 
This is something new to the metropolis. It shows us 
that there must be a wide moral distance between Tam- 
many rule and the rule of this reform administration. 


ip 
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JOHN W. WALLER. 


THERE is evidence that our Government is paying some 
attention to the case of Mr. Waller, formerly our Consul 
at the capital of Madagascar, who was arrested at Tama- 
tave by the French and condemned to twenty years’ im- 
prisonment, a sentence which he is now undergoing in a 
prison in France to which he was sent after his conviction. 
It appears to be an atrocious case of injustice for which 
speedy and complete reparation should be demanded. 
The last report is that Mr. Waller is seriously sick, and it 
is certain that some representations on the subject have 
been made to the French Government. 

The public has known, or guessed, in a general way 
what was the occasion of this persecution of Mr. Waller, 
namely, the fact that he had received from the Malagasy 
Government a large and valuable concession of land for 
developing the rubber industry ; but the pretext was not 
known. Weare glad to learn by the last mail from Mad- 
agascar what are the facts. 

This grant of land, whose validity the French Resident 
General denied because not obtained through him, is not 
the only cause of hostility. Mr. Waller was much hated 
by the French because his representations to President 
Cleveland were the occasion of the issue of new in. 
structions to the recently arrived American Consul to 
obtain his official recognition direct from the Queen, and 
not from the French Resident General. Mr. Waller had 
been stopping in Tamatave, on the coast, under the eye 
of the French, expecting to return on business to the 
United States. He was lodging with an American citi- 
zen, one John Dublin, when, some ten days before the 
French occupied Tamatave, three French soldiers came 
to the house, and, finding Mr. Dublin absent, made such 
violent demonstrations that the Malagasy attendants 
fled in fear. Mr. Waller was seated in the yard, and the 
soldiers came to him and asked him why he had not run, 
and if he were not afraid of a French soldier. When he 
replied that he was not, one of them took a knife from 
his belt and made at Mr. Waller. The latter sprang up, 
seized the chair in which he had been sitting, and told 
the soldier that if he attempted any further violence he 
would dash his brains out ; on which the soldiers left. 

This was but one incident in the persecution of Mr. 
Waller before his arrest. - His securing the land grant 
made it necessary for French policy to remove him out 
of the way. The French have been very anxious to ob 
tain Malagasy coolie labor for Réunion. M. Saillens, in 
his ‘‘ Nos Droits sur Madagascar,” says : 

“Ourcolony of Réunion requires coolies ; her plantations 
suffer from lack of labor, and it has become difficult, not to 
say impossible, to import them from British India, as was 
the practice formerly. Réunion requires coolies, and it is 
well known what sort of servitude is expressed by this 
term, which is only the modern synonym, more or less 
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mitigated, for slaves. Not being able to obtain Hindus, 
Réunion hopes to obtain Malagasy.” 
Let it be recalled that the French bombardment of Tam- 
atave in 1845 was, in reality, caused by the refusal of the 
Malagasy Government to permit the Malagasy to be de- 
coyed to Mauritius and Réunion to a virtual slavery. 
Now Mr. Waller is himself a colored man. He does 
not love slavery. His influence in Madagascar was 
strong in opposition to “free labor” export. He ob- 
tained this large land grant, on which Americans were to 
be invited to settle. The French recognized here a strong 
influence, connecting itself with the United States, to 
prevent this export of coolies. Mr. Waller left Anta- 
nanarivo for England and America. The French were 
determined to prevent his leaving Tamatave. They se- 
cured complaints against his execution of a trusteeship, 
and the United States Consul had no alternative but to 
detain him for explanation. Meanwhile, he was closely 
watched by the Frerch. For three months they found 
no pretext to arrest him. At last a letter of his was 
secured in which he referred to an order for books, cloth- 
ing and, among other things, four revolvers which some 
Hova gentlemen had asked him in September last to ex- 
ecute, befure even the French had presented their ulti- 
matum tothe Malaga-y. He was arrested on the flimsy 
charge of dealing with the enemy, had an arbitrary 
trial, was condemned asa spy to twenty years in a Frerch 
military prison, was carried to France in irons, and there 
he is now sick in prisop. The asserted crime was no 
crime, for not only was the commission given before the 
French had presented their ultimatum, but even at the 
time of his trial France had not declared war. We assert 
that it was an inhuman and barbarous sentence, and that 
we have no business to sit down quietly and allow a 
native American citizen, a man of position and charac- 
ter, formerly our honored representative, to be thus 
treated. We have a good deal of faith that reparation 
will be required and obtained. 


_— 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


A CURIOUS illustration of the prevalence of supers'i- 
tion among people supposed to be intelligent is afforded 
by the great effort made to hurry up the work of rigging 
the new ‘‘ Defender” so that she could have her first 
spin on the water, no matter how short and unsatisfac- 
tory, on Saturday instead of on Sunday. Captain Haff 
had no sort of objection to sailing on Sunday or trying 
a race on that day, aud indeed the new yacht, which is 
to compete with the ‘‘ Valkyrie” for the American cup, 
bad last Sunday as complete a trial as it was possible 
then to make in competition with another yacht. But 
it would not do to stretch the sails for the first time on 
Sunday ; that would be unlucky ; and so the owners of 
the bronze-aluminum buat made all possible speed to get 
a half-hour’s sail out of the ‘‘ Defender” on Saturday. 

Of course, Captain Hatt or Mr. Iselia has never ana- 
lyzed the reasons that lie behind their superstition. All 
they know is the word luck, Oae thing is lucky and 
another unlucky ; and among the unlucky things is the 
testing of a boat for the first time on Sunday. 

But let us see what this means. If we take the theory 
that God rules the world, Captain Haff's idea, if only 
analyzed, must be this: that God is perfectly indifferent 
to work being done on Sunday, but that he has a strong 
dislike to work being begun on Sunday. Supposing God 
to rule the world, then the difference between the result 
of doing a thing on Saturday or on Sunday comes out of 
his sentiment toward the work. He will not punish peo- 
ple for working on Sunday, but he will punish them for 
beginning to work on Sunday. Continuing to work is 
indifferent ; beginning to work objectionable. A yacht 
that is worked every Sunday in the summer he approves ; 
a yacht that does its first work on Sunday and rests every 
other Sunday in the year he disapproves. He will have 
it punished; it shall win no races. This is precisely 
what it means ; and when we put it into plain English it 
is so absurd that the very statement is its refutation. 

If now we take the theory that the world is ruled by 
laws, with or without a supervising Providence, then we 
must have the conclusion that there is something in that 
division of an arbitrary seven days which we call Sun- 
day which will affect the success of a vessel whose 
sails are first stretched on that day, while there is noth- 
ing in Saturday to affect the success of a vessel whose 
sails are first spread on that day. This must be through 
cause and effect ; and it is enough to say that no possible 
causal connection can be shown to exist between the day 
and the success. The statement refutes the proposition. 

What then is left? Simply the word luck; that there 
is in the presence or absence of a thing in which no 
causal power lies, yet at the same time a causal power. 
This is otl«rw_se called fetishism. It is the lingering re- 
mains of the owest form of paganism. It has nothing 
to do with reason or with God; it is nothing but barbar- 
ism. The worship of idols is something very much 
higher, for a powerful spirit is supposed to exist in the 
idol. Whatever be the form that the luck takes, whether 
this favorite one of Captain Haff’s, or that which dreads 
@ moon seen over the left shoulder, or the number thir- 
teen, or anything else which we call luck, it is simply 
fetishistic, barbarous paganism. It should be despised 
by intelligent people ; it should be laughed at by teachers 
and parents, and it has not weight enough to deserve to 
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be even played with. Children should not be allowed to 
see their parents do or avoid doing a thing simply be- 
cause it is lucky or unlucky, even in aimless fun. They 
should learn that there is no luck ; there are only Law 
and God. 


_ 


Editorial Votes. 


OWING to a death in the family of Mr. Bowen there was 
no such celebration in Woodstock this year as he had hoped 
to provide. We do, however, give a partial report of the 
temperance ad‘ -ss by T. E. Murphy, delivered to the chil- 
dren and old folks who gathered at Roseland Park for the 
Sunday-school picnic on that day. President Rankin, of 
Howard University, continues the thoughts of Independ- 
ence Day by speaking of the heroes of the Union; E. Porritt 
discussts the issues at the impending English General Elec- 
tion; Dr. Burrill raises a curious little question of the 
morality of fly-paper; Elizabeth Stoddard gives a sketch of 
bird life in the country ; R. M. Patterson, D.D., reports the 
progress of the Presbyterian Federation Movement ; 
Bishop Tanner touches briefly on the question of colour 
caste ; Maurice Thompson tries archery on the Kankakee ; 
Miss K Madeleine Barry turns the tables on Professor 
Lombro-o for his last attack on women; Thomas P. 
Hughes, D.D., gives a leaf from his experience about the 
baptism of Polygamist Moslems; William A. McClean 
gives an interesting account of the emancipation of a slave 
by the author of ‘The Star Spangled Banner’”’; Helen E. 
Smith tells how literary women should protect their 
health; Prof. G. Fiederick Wright discusses Herbert 
Spencer’s views on the inadequacy of natural selection 4 
Alice Morse Earle concludes her paper on the patriotic 
women at the time of the Revolution ; William R. Thayer 
reports an exhibition of contemporary art in Venice; E. P. 
Powell tells the story of roses for the year, and three other 
writers discuss agricultural topics. Lorimer Stoddard, son 
of the poet, Richard Henry Stoddard, has a touching poem 
on his father’s seventieth birthday ; and there are other 

poems by Charles Knowles Bolton, Elizabeth C. Cardozo 
and Cora Stuart Wheeler; and stories by May M. Henry, 
Mary L. B. Branch and M. Bourcbier Sanford. 








Dr. R. M. PATTERSON gives in this issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT a quasé-official statement of the Federation posi- 
tion in the Northern Presbyterian Church ; and we should 
think it would cau-e some surprise in the denominational 
papers to see its revelation of the slight extent to which the 
presbyteries have indorsed the labored objections taken 
in their columps to some articles in the Plan. The 
Federation, movement with which THE INDEPENDENT has 
shown itself in hearty sympathy, which has been 
quietly goiug on for five years, has been largely shaped and 
guided by Dr. Patterson; as we believe, he also originated 
and drafted the action of the General Assembly of 1887, in 
1esponse to the Protestant Episcopal Bishops on Church 
Unity. Intensely orthodox and denominational on one 
side, as shown by bis uncompromising opposition to any 
revision of the Confession of Faith and by his authorship 
of the Portland Inerrancy Deliverance, he is, on the other 
side, broad and liberal in attitude toward other denomina- 
tious, believing in their co-operation and that Federation is 
the desirable policy, not organic unity which would sur- 
render their peculiarities: The quiet confidence which he 
shows in the success of Federation will be pleasant to its 
friends iu all the Churches. 


ARCHBISHOP KAIN, says The Western Watchman, has 
directed his priests not to deny the sacraments to the Knights 
of Pythias, if by leaving those societies they must lose em- 
ployment or insurance. It is interesting to know that he 
has thus liberty to annul the twice repeated decree of Rome 
on this subject. It was declared on the twentieth of June, 
1894, and again, on appeal, re-enacted by the Sacred Congre- 
gation August 20th, that ‘‘the Bishops are to make every 
effort to prevent the faithful from being connected with 
any of these three societies [Odd Fellows, Sons of Temper- 
ance and Knights of Pythias]; and the faithful are them- 
selves to be warned on this subject; and if, after such ad- 
monition they will still cling to these societies and will not 
consent actually (cum effectu) to withdraw from them, 
they are to be forbidden to receive the sacraments.’”’ How 
the Archbishop gets his power to grant this relief we do 
not exactly see. Wedoknow that the decision is a mis- 
take, and that it can be reversed. It is not one of the “‘in- 
fallible”? decisions, and only concerns a matter of mere 
discipline. The decree was made against the well-known 
opposition of the better part of the American hierarchy 
and priesthood, and the almost universal dissent of the 
Catholic laity, and was aclear yielding to the formerly 
defeated Cahenslyites. 


WE do not know erx"ctly how to break the force of the 
following letter from Professor Sproull : 


To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The following is an extract taken from the appeal to the Pres- 
byterian Church for One Million Dollars: 

* Subscription blanks will be mailed to every pastor and session 
in the Church. The names of all those who make a subscription 
on these blanks will be published in volumes, which will be pre- 
served in the archives of the Presbyterian Church.” 

As a member and elder of the Presbyterian Church, the under - 
signed wishes to protest most emphatically against this direct 
appeal to man’s vanity, in order to raise this money. It is an 
effort to helpa noble cause by the means of an ignoble motive. 
The circular ought to promise that the size of the type in which 
the donor’s name will be printed will depend upon the size of the 
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subscription. Somewhere in literature there is a saying about 

not letting the left hand know what the right hand doeth. If 

careful search shall reveal just where these words are to be 

found, the members of this Anniversary Reunion Fund Com- 

mittee will be informed. WILLIAM O. SPROULL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


WE read with interest The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, and not least for the frank expressions of opinion, 
nt always consistent, found in it. The July issue contains 
an article by Bisbop Spalding, of Peoria, a man of the high- 
est credit in the Catholic Church, and who it was expected 
would be President of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton. He had been asked by the editor to write about books 
on education, and he makes a list of books which would be 
useful in a priest’s library. He mentions only those books 
“‘which tend to inspire a love for self-culture,’’ and he says 
that his recommendations “are founded on the good the 
books contain and not on their freedom from error.’’ 
Among such writers he mentions John Locke’s “ Human 
Understanding,”’ W. H. Payne’s ‘‘ Contributions to the Sci- 
ence of Education,”’ Bain’s ‘‘ Education as aScience,’”’ Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ Education: Intellectual, Moral and Phys- 
ical,”” Compayré’s “ History of Pedagogy,’’ and Brown’s 
“Introduction to the History of Educational Theories.” 
The two latter, he says, ‘‘tho not free from anti-Catholic 
bias are valuable as guides to the study of the history of 
education.’”’ We then turn to the first article on precisely 
the same subject—books recommended for the library of 
a priest—by Thon as Hughes, S.J.,of St. Louis University. 
We find that he divides books on education into three 
classes—the sana, the non-sana, and the insana—by 
which he means simply the Catholic,the non Catholic 
and the anti-Catholic; and he considers that the 
three classes bea? about: the same relation to education 
which flour, bran and arsenic would bear to food. Weare 
interested to notice that half of the books mentioned by 
Bishop Spalding are put in the condemned list. Herbert 
Spencer comes among the “insane,” and so does Locke ; 
*“heis a lineal descendant of the sensist Locke; heisa 
positivist, as if he were a true born Frenchman of the Au- 
guste Comte school; he isan Agnostic, following in the 
line of the Scotchman, Sir William Hamilton.’”’ Oscar 
Browning and Bain are put in the same list. They are 
said to" discharge their sixpenny monographs, besides 
some heavier projectiles, at everything sensible, sound and 
reasonable in nature and Christianity.’’ Locke is at an- 
other time called a ‘“‘ Materialist,’ Compayré is another 
“rationalist,” and, like Abelard, whose biography he 
writes, ‘an unbalanced heretic.” His ‘History of Peda- 
gogy ” isa monument of ‘‘ dogmatic ignorance,” and this, 
bis ignorance, is shared by W. H. Payne. ‘There, that will 
do ; and we leave the Bishop and the Jesuit to fight it out 
between them. 


COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT is talking strange doctrine in 
the city of Tweed, Kelly and Croker. It makes one almost 
doubt whether it is not a dream instead of reality to hear 
the head of the Police Department saying : 

* IT had to choose between closing all the saloons and violating 
my oath of office. I chose to close the saloons.” 

“The American people will not ultimately sanction the system- 
atic violation of law.” 

“I would rather see this administration turned out for enforc- 
ing laws than see it succeed by violating them.” 
“Tam an executive, not a legislative officer. 

theorizing about the performance of duty.” 

* We suffer from over-legislation and from lax administration, 

of legislation.” 
These ringing sentences are culled by The World from an 
interview which it obtaiued from Mr. Roosevelt, and which 
it gives, with characteristic enterprise, to the public. This 
is not the way that our late Tammany magnates talked. 
When public sentiment got warmed occasionally into pro- 
test against the lax administration of law, they responded 
by condemning the law. It was toorigid. It could not be 
enforced. It was too old fashioned, too irrational, too 
much opposed to personal liberty. In other words, they 
connived at ‘the systematic violation of law,’ and this, 
as Mr. Roosevelt says, the American people will not ulti- 
mately sanction. They may bear with it for a while; but 
in the end they will condemn it in sheer self-defense. 


I indulge in no 


THE summary remoyal of Prof. Mark W. Harrington as 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, is of sufficient importance 
in these days of a reformed Civil Service to attract some 
public attention. Ina not remote period, such a removal 
would be attributed to political reasons; but there is no 
evidence that the Secretary of Agriculture, at whose re- 
quest, doubtless, the President acted, was governed by par- 
tisan feeling. The simple truth seems to be that there were 
serious personal differences between Mr. Morton and Mr. 
Harrington, arising out of their official relations, The 
Stccretary made a number of changes in the Bureau which 
the Chief strongly disapproved, and finally relieved the lat- 
ter of some of his official responsibility. The reason as- 
signed was that there was laxness of administration on the 
part of Mr. Harrington. Mr. Harrington continued his 
protests against the changes, and the Secretary suggested 
that he resign. This he refused to do, and then the Presi- 
dent intervened and removed him. So far as we know, no 
charge of incompetency or neglect of duties was brought 
against the Weather officer. It seems to be a case of official 
incompatibility, the blame for which the public is not able 
to place. When such an unfortunate situation arises, 
it is always the subordinate who has to go. Mr. 
Harrington is a Republican and so is his successor ; so 
that politics cannot be said to be at the bottom of the diffi- 
culty. Many of the removals in other departments, par- 
ticularly the Treasury, have not been so free from unwor- 
thy partisan influences. There isone remark made by Pro- 
fessor Harrington which, independently of his own case, 
we heartily commend. It is this: 


“When a scientific bureau descends to the four-year-office- 
holding plane it at once loses prestige and ceases to be a desirable 
post for competent men.” 
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THe Augustana Synod of the Lutheran General Council 
has decided to translate the old Swedish Psalm Book of 
1819. A great many translations of the individual hymns 
have been prepared, and the Augustana Synod has had 
these translations copyrighted and collected in a book of 
worship, which it proposes to put in the hands of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Swedish Lutherans. In the original Swedish 
form the Psalm Book has been very greatly admired, but 
the translations do not at all bear out the praise given to 
them. Indeed, these translations are in many cases made 
by persons who evidently have no knowledge of the idioms 
of the English language, so that one hardly knows what the 
words mean. Wegive a few specimens: 


“Watch, my soul and pray, 
And to fight belay ; 
Fear that tempter sends the ranger, 
Where thou least expectest danger ; 
Such is hisold way, 
Watch my soul and pray.” 

“ Gladness flying goes; 
Pleasure is a rose 
Which with handsome luster gaineth, 
But thee when it’s broken paineth. 
Wither does the rose. 
Gladness flying goes.” 


* Luck as false you find, 
Just when smiling kind 
The Uriah brief arranges, 
Joab kisses she exchanges, 
Murdering the friend ; 
Mind the luckless end !” 


“ Thy thoughts to this, O Lord, direct 
That Satan’s always sowing 
His tares upon Thy field select; 
He hopes to see it growing, 
To do a sweeping mowing.” 


“The ranger’? mentioned above is Satan; the ‘“ Uriah 
brief”’ is the letter sent to Joab. It is ridiculous to ask 
the young Swedes growing up with the use of the English 
language to sing such doggerel as this. They will not do 
it when there are so many good English hymns which can 
be used. The English language has a great treasury of re- 
ligious song, and nothing will be accepted from foreign 
languages that is not completely assimilated. Transla- 
tions should not be made except by the most competent 
masters. ee ae 

THE British Parliament is prorogued, and a new Parlia- 
ment will be elected in a few weeks. Lord Rosebery seems 
to have no platform to offer, but the removal of the power 
of veto from the Lords. We fear that is not enough. This 
task is almost too great to be attempted. Unwilling 
Lords have hitherto been subdued in other ways. It almost 
seems as if he had no great heart in the items of the Liberal 
program. He is evidently tired of Irish Home Rule, and 
so are the rest of the Liberal leaders, always excepting 
trusty John Morley, who holds up the banner bravely, not- 
withstanding all the Irish bickerings and quarrels. The 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church ought to be no 
harder to secure than that of the Irish Church, and that 
was gained without mending or ending the House of Lords. 
It might be done yet with a courageous Liberal majority. 
Why do not the Liberals put the abolition of entail to the 
front? Do they hope themselves some time to be Lords 
and establish entailed families ? The Conservative plat- 
form grows a little beyond the mere dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, as first announced, and is all in the line of socialism, 
such as pensions for aged laborers, etc., all to catch the 
popular vote with conservative radicalism. Everybody 
admits that the Conservatives will win, and the platform 
will make no difference whatever it may be. 





...-The United States is likely, before many years, to 
possess one botanic garden of the first. order, secured by 
the subscription of $250,000 by private citizens, to which 
the city of New York will add $500,000 for buildings and a 
site at Bronx Park. There is now just one first-class bo- 
tanic garden in the world, that of’ Kew Gardens, London ; 
and we may mention the Arnold Arboretum, of Harvard 
University, as another of much merit, and a similar insti- 
tution in St. Louis. It isa small part of the work of such 
an institution to provide an attractive place for visitors, 
tho that is part of its task. It must be thoroughly scien- 
tific and not merely horticultural. It must have the best 
possible herbariuni, and competent botanists, and men en- 
thusiastic to collect, cultivate and develop by hybridiza- 
tion, whatever may be for pleasure or use among tees, 
sbrubs or plants. 


.... With all the noise we English-speaking people make 
about our abominable spelling we make much less prog- 
ress in spelling reform than the Germans, and are likely to 

be left behind by the Dutch. Spelling reform is rapidly 
gaining ground in Holland and counts professors, authors 
and teachers all over the country among its adherents. 
The object of the society formed for the purpose is to sim- 
plify the spelling of words by omitting silent letters, etc , 
and to abolish the distinction between the masculine and 
feminine in thearticle and in possessive and demonstrative 
pronouns. These genders are a great nuisance to the 
schoolboy, since in the spoken language the distinctions 
are not observed, and the boy cannot venture to write 
tbree sentences without having recourse to his list of 
words with the gender mark. 


....One of the charges made against the Hova Govern- 
ment of Madagascar is that it allows slavery to exist. 
The statement is in part true, altho the slavery is far less 
cruel than the coolie system of the neighboring French 
colony of Réunion. In 1877 the Quecn of Madagascar pro- 
’ mulgated a law which set free the African slaves in her 
dominion, and forbade their import or export. The do- 
mestic native slaves, or serfs, have not yet been emanci- 
pated, simply because the institutions of centuries are slow 
to break up, and the plans are not yet completed to recom- 
pense the owners. But the evil is recognized and will be 
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cured before long. So says the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, the Rev. Kenelm Vaughan, brother of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, in a letter to the London 
Times. 


...-This is what the Governor of South Carolina said, 
early in May, about the Constitutional Convention : 

“There will be a straight fight now between the white man 
and the * nigger,’ and God save the white man that goes to the 
Negro.” 
That meant Colonel Dargan; and when Edgefield drove 
the Colonel, the other day, out of the county by force be- 
cause he propose to speak for the right of the Negro to 
the ballot, it was intended that only God should save his 
life. His life was saved only because he had the wisdom 
and patience to endure, without lifting a hand in resist- 
ance, the vilest insults that could be heaped on a lone, de- 
fenseless man. We thank the Columbia State for its noble 
rebuke of an act which has disgraced all South Carolina. 


....Itisa magnificent colonizing scheme which expects 
to settle some thirty thousand Northervers in Georgia be- 
fore long. By this we do not mean to say that we know all 
about this particular scheme, nor whether the land has 
been well selected and the prices are reasonable ; only that 
Georgia and the other Southern States include the finest 
lands and tbe most undeveloped territory in the United 
States; and it is very desirable that emigration should be 
directed that way, and in companies large enough to create 
their own environment, control their own schools and 
churches, and live in their own approved way. 


....No flag but the American flag for Independence 
Day ; nosentiments but patriotic sentiments held by the 
whole people. Thisis thesafest rule. It is no time for 
the yellow flag of Orange, or the green flag of Irish organi- 
zations. It is not the Battle of Boyne we want to celebrate, 
but those that made us a free and independent republic. 
Let us have one day in the year when there shall be no 
black, no white, no foreign element; no Protestant, no 
Catholic; no North, South, East or West—but one united, 
happy, grateful people, the people of one flag, one country 
and one patriotic purpose. ‘ 


.... After all, if we may trust this week’s reports, the 
Russians bave got the best of the English and Germans in 
the Chinese loan, the Russian Government guaranteeing 
the loan of some eighty million dollars. It is loudly de- 
clared that no obligation is put on China to grant Russia 
access to a seaport, but, of course, it is implied. The im- 
perial ukase says that, in guaranteeing this loan, ‘‘ Russia 
remains true to her civilizing mission in the East,” and 
“ disinterestedly fulfills the historical task set before her.” 
Perhaps. 


.... The young people appear to prefer the early summer 
for their annual gatherings. Late in June we had the 
Convention of the Epworth League, this week we have the 
great convention of the Christian Endeavor, and next week 
the Baptist Young People’s Union assembles in Baltimore. 
These are parts of a movement of great magnitude and 
vast importance to the Christian Church. The Boston 
convention draws together members of nearly all the de- 
nominations; it is a grand demonstration of Christian 
unity. 


.... Looking over a list of benevolent gifts of about ten 
and a half million dollars made in large sums during less 
than six months of the year to colleges, hospitals, churches, 
libraries, etc., a Catholic contemporary regrets to see that 
only $125,000 is credited to a Catholic donor, and that this 
sum does not go to Catholic education. But Catholic edu- 
cation does get an immense amount of small sums; and 
it should be remembered that the Catholic University at 
Washington has received several very handsome gifts. 


....We trust that the retirem¢ht of Mr. Walter H. Page 
from the editorship of The Forum does not mean any rad- 
ical change in that princely periodical. Mr. Page, while 
securing a reduction in its price from $4 to $3 a year, or 
twenty-five cents a number, allowed no lowering of its lit- 
erary character. He was enterprising, but not sensational, 
and presented every month to an appreciative public a 
great variety of articles of solid worth. 


....Of the 2,500 pictures submitted at the new Salon in 
Paris this spring only 250 were selected. Among the Amer- 
icans who were honored, it may be proper to mention, as an 
encouragement to the race, that one was H. O. Tanner, a 
pupil of Boulanger and Lefebvre, whose father is Bishop 
B. T. Tanner, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 


an article by whom appears in this week’s issue. A 
daughter of Bishop Tanner is an accomplished physician. 


....It is noticeable that the Notre Dame University, of 
Indiana, has given the degree of Doctor of Lawsto the 
Rev. Wasbington Gladden, of Columbus, O. When a 
Catholic insitution gives such an honor to a Protestant, 
we recall that the degree of Doctor of oe noagen | was given 
by Amherst College to Augustine F. Hewitt, of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, nearly twenty years ago. 


.... The *‘ Defender” may succeed in defending the cup 
against England’s fastest yacht ; but she might have higher 
honorsif she were required to keep the Sabbath while prepar- 
ing to keep thecup. We are not yet sufficiently European- 
ized to relish the idea of using Sunday for trial trips. 


....There is a hard, common business sense, as yyell as 
moral sense, in this advice of Mr. Henry Clews, the banker : 
* A boy while at school should be taught rigidly to tell the 
truth, as that is a live issue and will stand him in better 
than the dead languages for a business life.”’ 


....President Cleveland has chosen the namesof two Old 
Testament books for his first two daughters; to do equally 
well for his third he will have to go to the Apocrypha, we 
fear, and take Judith. 


...In behalf of the writer we express the wish that the 
Boston Herald, in quoting *‘ The Lorna Doone Country,” 
miht have given credit to Susan Coolidge if not to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


.... The two contestants, the ‘‘ Defender ”’ and the “ Val- 
kyrie,” are now testing their merits, and both proving 
— boats ; and may tne best win, aud that best be the 

erican. 
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Beligions Intelligence. 
THE WORLD'S W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 


BY MRS. WILLIS BOUGHTON. 





A SMALL earthquake has just passed over old, conserva- 
tive London, giving it at least a decidedly perceptible 
shock. From every quarter of the globe representatives of 
this now world wide organization have flocked to the 
world’s metropolis, known no less for its solid walls and 
masonry than for its stolid resistance to change of thought 
and custom. But the women came to shake it up, and 
certainly have, to some extent, done so. 

The third biennial World’s Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union convened at the same time as the nineteeth 
annual British Woman’s Temperance Association, which 
corresponds to our national W. C. T. U. and is part of the 
World’s. The first World’s was in Boston, ’91, the second 
in Chicago, ’98. About 525 British delegates came ; the re- 
maining 250 were gathered from every quarter of the globe 
—Finland, Iceland, China, Armenia, Japan, Turkey, New 
Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Canada, America, and as 
many more sending representatives. On Friday and Sat- 
urday, June 14th and 15th, the executive meetings were 
held, the particulars of which would not be interesting, 
perbaps, to the general reader of THE INDEPENDENT. 

On Sunday, the pulpitsof the city, to the number of near- 
ly two hundred, were fairly stormed with the voice of 
women, all united in stirring up the sleeping, or perhaps 
yet unborn conscience of the English churchgoing people 
to the importauce of doing something in this direction:. 
We can form no idea in our free, progressive America of 
the attitude of the people in general toward drinking. It 
is far more common tban with us; and the Church of Eng- 
land seems fairly wedded to its cups, a large number of the 
clergy themselves being’ sharers in breweries. Ladies 
everywhere drink without apology or sbame in depots, 
public places or saloons (their saloons, however, do not 
seem to be as repulsive as ours). We must know these 
facts to realize the barriers to be broken down here and 
appreciate the difficulties under which these British women 
labor. So when two hundred pulpits rang with one great 
blast acall to the rescue from the earnest, wide-awake 
W.C. T.U. world’s women it meant a literal,moral upheaval 
in the old city. Sunday afternoon, at Parker’s Temple, on 
the platform from which the call for reform in every form 
is clearly sounded from week to week, sat the leaders of the 
World’s meeting. There were Lady Henry Somerset, the 
British President; Miss Willard, the World’s; Mother 
Stewart, crowned with the snowy wreath of eighty winters 
and the blessing of all for having set in motion this won- 
derful work over a score of years since ; Hannah Pearsall 
Smith, loved by so many as she who has taught them the 
“Christian secret of a happy life’’; Jessie Ackerman,who in 
the last few years has traveled 150,000 miles as W. C. T. U. 
missiovary ; our bright Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, who 
pled with the English girls to escape from their cages 
of conservatism and soar above, and Madam Antoinette 
Sterling, whom the English call ‘‘our minstrel.” Her 
voice is low, very massive, powerful, impressive, yet not 
particularly sweet ; but whenever she appears eitber to 
sing or speak, an ovation awaits her, showing how dearly 
she is beloved by this her adopted people (for she is by 
birth an American) ; all these and a score of otbers. 

The words of welcome were warm aud hearty from the 
British women, and the respouses from the delegates from 
distant lands enthusiastic and bright. The Temple was 
crowded to the last inch of standing room. Monday and 
Tuesday were de" oted to the B. W. T. A. Council, to which 
foreign delegates were only visitors. The Council meetings 
were most interesting, but similar to our own nationa 
gatherings in the scope of the work reviewed and manner 
of conducting. 

With them, as with us, the strongest note that sounded 
was the cry for the franchise, without which all other ave- 
nues of work must be all too slowly traversed. Their work 
in social purity lines is moving very rapidly. Mrs.Ormiston 
Chant, who has fought so bravely and successfully in this 
line, and who made public the terrible evils of the Empire 
Theater, London, avd so aroused Parliament by her reve- 
lations, was a prominent figure in the Convention, and 
won all by her sweet, modest, womanly way and efficient 
words. England’s age of consent is now sixteen, much 
higher than several of our States. The cry against the 
terrible opiam tradein India was strong and unmistak- 
able, and against lynching inthe United States, the Ar- 
mepian atrocities, the low wage paid female labor, and 
many other wrongs in the social and political world. Its 
platform is broadening; not only temperance, but the 
world’s welfare is the business of the W.C. T. U. Repre- 
tentatives- from many of the societies for philanthropic 
work, and members of Parliament and Church representa - 
tives were from time to time introduced. Their public 
meeting was held Tuesday evening in the newand exqui- 
sitely beautiful Queen’s Hall. The prettily uniformed 
white-ribbon choir of 500 voices led the singing—Mrs. 
Chant inthe chair. Our Clara Hoffman, of Mississippi, 
delighted here, as everywhere, the great audience, as with 
her clear, alto voice she laid down the way in which British 
men and women must walk, “not tandem but side by 
side.”’” Sir Wm. Harcourt, the leader in the House, also a 
stanch worker in our cause and promoter of the direct 
veto bill now pending ; Miss Agnes Weston, whu for twen- 
ty years has been a beloved worker for temperance in the 
English navy, whom the blue jackets almost worship; the 
Hon. Mr. Raper, M.P., another loyal worker in temper- 
ance lines; Miss Willard, beloved here no less than in 
America; Mrs. Barker, of Dakota, our national treasurer, 
who stanchly claimed tbat if we Americans have not the 
salt of England (her navies), we have, at least, the sand, 
or, rather granite, in the backbone. At least the women 
have. ‘“‘ When God made woman man was asleep, and thus 
making her without his advice be can mark out what she 
can do.”’ 
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At the same beautiful hall Wednesday convened the 
World’s W.C.T. U. proper. Thirty nations were repre- 
sented. Lady Henry at the first morning ses-ion welcomed 
them in her usually graceful, earnest, right royal manner. 
How dearly and how justly the British love their LadyHenry 
Somerset, or Good Queen‘Isabel, as Miss Willard fitly styles 
her! Not, indeed, forber rank, title,wealth, sociai position 
or aught else, but for her broad humanity, genuine worth 
and abiltty, her deep consecration to this cause, her Mas- 
ter’s, of all she is and has. We can but secretly hope that, 
ip process of time she may, as seems now quite probable, 
attain the added distinction of becoming Duchess of Beau- 
fort ; for all her earthly power is so much more laid for our 
cause at the Master’s feet. 

Miss Willard then gave herannual address. It should 
claim the attention of every broad-minded woman. It 
touches the most vital questions of the hour. She strikes 
at the root of the great question of poverty and its aboli- 
tion, advocates prohibition, pleads for purity of life, de- 
nounces the living pictures of the stage, touches the Arme- 
nian, opium, color-line, prison, peace, press, dress, mercy, 
financial and other questions, showing by her address the 
broad field of the organization. The other speakers of the 
day were legion. There was Mrs, Chrisholm, who comes to 
e-tablish here, as she has in so many cities in America, a 
Florence Crittenden Mission, which shall make a home for 
such as find themselves without a home when they would 
leave the by-paths of deepest sin: Hannah P. Smith, who 
is mentioned before; Mrs. Selmar, of Denmark, a Nor- 
wegian organizer; the Hon. H. K. Wil-on, M P., who is 
leading the anti-opium crusade in Parliament ; Dr. Gibson, 
of Chicago; Wa'ter McClaren, MP., nephew of John 
Bright, also strong in Parliament on temperance questions, 
who declares ‘‘every reform is in your grasp if you will 
but obtain the franchise—put franchise ia the very front 
of your program ”’; and many other men prominent in 
their Own lines of temperance work; Mrs. Williams, of the 
Political Union for Women, who exclaims: ‘‘ You do not 
want franchise [some of you] but you do want those thiogs 
that franchise will bring—but the vote is the conscience 
of the nation”; Dr Leeds of over eighty years, who “re- 
grets the absence from these galleries of the House of Com- 
mons, for we see women can do these things better than we 
men’; Madame Souman, of Armenia, pled for Arme- 
nian life and liberty; Mrs. Gulick, of Spain; represeaota- 
tives from Turkey, Syria, Germany, South Africa, New 
Foundland, Queensland, Finland, China, Cairo, New Zea- 
land, were all introduced and spoke. A minute account 
of their words of cheer, or their descriptions of the condi- 
tions of their countries in regard to temperance would be 
instructive and interesting ; but we should have to mort- 
gage the entire issue of this paper to do so. 

The music of the evening session of the day was most 
affecting. The choir of the Normal College of the blind, 
fifty in number, led, and poured out such volume and 
melody as we never again expect to hear from such a num- 
ber of singers. The words were of their own composition, 
and were set to the different national airs. Their sad faces 
and sightless eyes brought tears of sympathy from many a 
listener to their wondrous voices; but we could bat be glad 
that through their sensitive fingertips was opened such a 
world of enjoyment as literature and music would yet offer 
them. During the evening, occupied with speakers from 
the world’s field, Mrs. Joseph Parker gave a recitation in 
dialect, from Tennyson, Miss Helen Potter, N. Y., a persor- 
ification of John B. Gough, Mrs. Hoffman, another rousing 
speech, and Madam Sterling, music. 

Another supplemental session was held Friday morning 
when Miss Anna Go.don read the resolutions, a piece of 
work couched in exquisite literary form, and embodying 
the main principles and the scope of the W.C.T.U. A 
part of this is to be prepared for publication, and sent to 
thousands of papers in our land and elsewhere, that all 
may krow of the great work. 

On Thursday night, at the greatest of London’s halls, Al- 
lert Memofial, was held the ‘‘ great demonstration,” as it 
was fitly called—the first woman’s meeting ever held in the 
hall, the greatest in the world ever held in the interests of 
temperance. At this gathering twelve thousand people or 
more assembled to pay tribute to this movement. ‘The 
guest of honor was the monster petition, now going its 
round to the Governments of the world, on which appear 
two million names, and a representative five miliion more, 
over a mile in length, with petitioners from fifty countries. 
It was draped in four sections around the great hail and 
banked up ir front of the platform. It is the organized cry 
of woman to the Governments of the world for a stay of the 
alcohol plague and sale of opium to dependent nations. A 
choir of eight hundred voices sang as one. Into the arena 
marched one by one representatives from twenty-four dif- 
ferent temperance organizations, its leader going t) the 
platform. Following them bands of young ladies, repre- 
senting thirty-one nations, eich in its appropriate national 
costume, with the W. C. T. U. flag of the pation, marched 
in to the orchestral strains of the several nations, while the 
crowded galleries and balconies formed a fitting human 
mosaic setting to this striking pageant. Lady Henry, 
Miss Willard, Mother Stewart, Clara Hoffaian, Miss 
Weston, Canon Wilberforce, W.S. Caine, M.P., Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, M.P., and several others spoke. A more touching 
sight did not occur during the Convention than when a 
band of children from Hugh Price Hughes’s mission,clad in 
their customary garb of rags, entered the platform, singing 
““There’s a shadow on the home.”’ As they finisned a huc- 
dred white-robed children marched slowly in from the en- 
trance, bearing at either side the long white ribbon, and 
singing ‘‘We are coming to the rescue,” soon encircled 
them with the ribbon white. It was a beautiful sight and 
brought the salt water to many a hitherto dry eye. 

For Thursday afternoon each foreign delegate received 
a formal invitation to a reception tendered ber by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress of London. The Mansion House 
was most hospitably thrown open. We were invited to 
“‘ take anything in it except the plate” (which belonged to 
the State) ; and with greedy eyes we drank in the splendor 
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of the beauty of the city chief’s home, and feasted not only 
on dainty refreshments but on cut-glass chandeliers, ex- 
quisite tapestry paintings, elegant furnishings and historic 
grandeur. His words of welcome were warm, the replies 
of Lady Henry and Miss Willard appropriate and beauti- 
ful. 

On Friday Lady Henry opened the doors of her elegant 
ancestral country residence, the Priory, Reigate, twenty- 
two miles from London, to the entire Convention, and 
others, to the number of 1,200, and a most delightful half 
day was spent in that home, so replete with all that taste, 
wealth and nobility could furnish, and in the beautiful, 
spacious grounds. It was a day that every guest will ever 
remember with the greatest delight and gratitude to the 
author of its hours of happiness. 

On Saturday a trip to Windsor, the Queen’s residence, 
had been planned, and about two hundred went out. 
However, owing to the sudden resignation of the Ministry, 
the Queen had returned to Windsor from Balmoral that 
morning, the royal flag was flying from the tower, and no 
intruder, not even the most noted W. C. T. U. worker of 
the world could penetrate its high stone walls or gain a 
peek into royalty’s domain, save one chapel. So we wan- 
dered in different directions through the royal city ; and a 
few of us, going out a couple of miles to. the royal park to 
the musical military parade, had a protracted and saucy 
gaze at nearly every memberof the royal family save the 
Queen. 

For Sunday Miss Willard had called a farewell meeting 
in historic Exeter Hall. It again was full. For this Miss 
Willard said there had no preparations been made. She 
relied on the full hearts and fluent tongues of the mass of 
the workers, and said, those there were not minute men ex- 
actly, but tuey were all minute women. Shehoped to have 
the time all taken up by minute speeches from the world’s 
women. But some were so full they could not condense 
their thoughts, and spoke much longer. As it was, how- 
ever, thirty-eight participated, and a real temperance 
‘love feast’? ensued. It was a meteoric shower of cheer 
after the week’s arduous work. Sothe great Convention 
ended. This week many are guing to the Grundewald 
Conference, Switzerland, to add there a postscript. Some 
will follow on with the great petition on its way to other 
Governments; all are fuller of hope, enthusiasm and con- 
secration than before to work for ‘‘God and Home and 
every Land.” 

Los pox, ENGLAND. 
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THE SIXTH EVANGELICAL SOCIAL CONGRESS 
OF GERMANY. 


BY PROF. C. R. HENDERSON. 








THE State Church of Germany was stirred to a deeper 
consciousness of its social duty during the Revolution of 
1848. The cry of the “ fourth estate” called attention to the 
misery and the degradation of the submerged classes. In 
that year of agitation the voice of Dr. J. H. Wichern, 
founder of the Rauhe Haus, concentrated attention upon 
the Inner Mission. The earnest spirits in the Church un- 
dertook to mitigate social evils by developing a vast system 
of charities for the defective classes. But at an early stage 
of the movement it was seen that these institutions of 
mercy could not touch the independent laborer. Social 
Democracy compelled the higher classes to think of the 
workingman as a being with human aspirations and not a 
mere object of compassionate patronage. The Roman 
Catholic prelates, with Bishop Ketteler as leader, set the 
example of church co-operation with the labor movement. 
Out of these conditions grew the related organizations 
whose annual conferences were held at Erfurt, June 
4th-6th. 

The Christian Labor Unions came under the dominant 
influence of their Roman Catholic founders. In 1882 the 
Protestants in West Germany formed their own unions. 
Up to about 1889 the antagonism to Romanism, says Pas- 
tor Lorenz, was the characteristic ferment. From that 
year to 1893 the chief impulse came from hatred of Social- 
ism, which seemed to be carrying the entire army of labor- 
ers into the camp of materialism. The Social Democrats 
came to control over 1,200,000 votes, and the trades unions 
in most cities have passed almost entirely into their hands. 
Hence the polemic element is still conspicuous, altho Pas- 
tor Naumann represents a tendency to make advances to 
the Socialists in a friendly spirit. The Confederation of 
Evavgelical Labor Unions was formed in 1890, with 230 
local bodies and about 70,000 members. Since 1893 
the numbers have diminished. The Catholics are 
much stronger in membership and in unity of organ- 
ization. The Protestant societies provide libraries, 
lecture courses, social opportunities, amusements and 
funds for sickness and accident, and in this respect resem- 
ble our American “‘ benevolent’ societies. The ruling fac- 
tors are pastors. It was admitted at this meeting that the 
wage-earping classes need trade organizations to prepare 
for representation before employers, to conduct strikes, 
and to make use of imperial legislation in respect to indus- 
trial courts. Hence the subject of affiliation with the 
** Max Duncker”’ labor unions was discussed. But achurch 
society cannot be a partyin strike or boycott, and it does 
not seem likely that any organic connection will be formed. 

The chief patron of this labor union is the Evangelical 
Social Congress. This body opened its session with a noble 
service of liturgy and sermon. The people went from the 
Gothic sanctuary to the Kaisersaal toapplaud the speeches 
of greeting, listen te music, drink beer and smoke tobacco 
uotil midnight. (The ladies drink beer, but take their 
tobacco-smoke stale, at second hand) The day meetings 
were held in the hall of ‘' Vogels Garten.”’ 

The first Congress was beld in 1890. The topics and speak- 
ers are selected by the executive committee. The leading 
discussions are in the hands of scientific experts in the sev- 
eral departments of investigation. The subsequent discus- 
sions are free to all members. The Congress has no powers 
of legislation,except for itself, It hopes to guideand educate 
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publie sentiment, but does not organize or administer any 

society or social work. The various theological and politi- 
= parties of the State Church are represented in its meet- 
ngs. ‘ 

A summary of the fundamental positions of the Congress 
at this conference is found in the syllabi of the principal 
speakers. Prof. D. K Furrer, of Zurich, spoke on ‘*‘ Modern 
Science and the Social Movement of our Day.” There are 
unchanging laws of life, and these laws extend to all the 
social activities of man. The mode of operation is modi- 
fied for each rank of being. In the development of human 
society ideal factors co-operate with national forces, and 
these ideal elements are peculiar to humanity. The most 
powerful ideal factor is religion. Without these higher 
forces the labors of the race would inure to the benefit of a 
small minority. The Christian religion recognizes the ab- 
solute worth of personality, and thus seeks to guarantee 
to the weakest and most defenseless members of society the 
possibility of an existence worthy of man. 

Councillor von Masson opened the discussion on the- 
theme, ‘‘ The Social Duties of the State as an Employer.”’ 
The employés of the State are children of the fatherland, 
npon whom have been expended great revenues for protec- 
tion and education. The moral task of the State includes 
the duty of conserving that which discipline in school and 
army has produced. The State, in preserving and promot 
ing the physical and spiritual welfare of its employés, 
should provide decent dwellings, sufficient wages and the 
means of spiritual culture. It should not copy unscrupu- 
lous and inferior employers but set them an example. The 
State is bound to contend with the evils of unemployment. 
The unconditional “ right of labor” cannot be admitted ; 
but the State ought to give every citizen who cannot secure 
work an opportunity of earning at least food and shelter. 
In fact, the poor law and the criminal law already recognize 
this duty by providing the necessaries and even comforts of 
life for paupers and criminals. It is wiser and cheaper to 
anticipate this extreme condition, and not compel men to 
commit crime in order to secure food and lodging in a 
prison. 

The discussions of the last session were most exciting 
and sensational. For the first time in such an assembly of 
the Germans an address was made by a woman. The 
choice of the pioneer was fortunate, for Frau Gnauck- 


Kiihue was careful, balanced and thoroughly well- 
informed. She spoke on ‘The Social Condition of 
Women.” The transformation of modern industry has 


Jeft many women of the higher classes without rational 
occupation. While the natural position of woman is that 
of a wife and mother, social conditions are such as to place 
this calling out of consideration for thousands of worthy 
women. The physical and moral health of the people de- 
mands an amelioration of the situation. On the other 
hand, thousands of the women of the laboring classes are 
broken down under the burdens of excessive toil, and many 
families of the poor are demoralized because mothers must 
labor in factories. The remedies proposed by Socialists 
cannot be accepted; and women should never compete 
with men in the same fields. The duties of men and 
women are determined by the peculiarities of sex. Men 
aud women are of equal worth, but their characteristics 
are not of the same kind. Many occupations suitable for 
women should be opened. This will require a correspond- 
ing education and technical preparation. Legal protec- 
tion against the greed, passion aud caprice of seifish men 
must be secured. 

At the close of this address Dr. Stécker made a rather 
cautions but sympathetic speech,and declared that the 
prejudice against hearing a wise woman speak for her sis- 
ters was a dead superstition. Professor Harnack hoped 
that the privileges of the universities would be open to 
women. Professor Waguer declared that from this hour 
there is more hope of a thorough and adequate discussion 
of the woman question in Germany. The positious of the 
addiess were accepted by a unanimous vote of the Con- 
gress. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE WELSH CALVINISTIC ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN GRIFFITH, 








THE General Assembly of the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, otherwise known as the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales, met this year at Exeter Hall, London, June 11th, 
12th, and 13th. This was the first visit of the Assembly to 
London, Liverpool being the only city outside of Wales 
where it had ever met before. 

This denomination is the only religious boiy indigenous 
to Wales, unless, indeed, it be conceded that Wales was the 
earliest home of Christianity in these I-lands. Ranking 
second only to the famous conference between Augustine 
and the chiefs of the British Church was this assembly of 
modern Britons in the stronghold of their hereditary 
Saxon foe. Exeter Hall and the Strand resounded with 
the accents of the tongue of the ancient Druids, and never 
before at the same time was there so much Welsh hwy! in 
the pulpits of London. 

It was thought that the Welsh Calvinists had this year a 
special mission to the English people, and that this con- 
sideration fully justified the expense and inconvenience of 
transporting the Welsh Israel to modern Babylon—the 
metropolis of the world. 

In the course of the bitter disestablishment controversy 
now raging 1n the principality the leaders of the Church 
of England have to reckon mainly with the Calvinists as 
form’ng a denomination not only distinctively Welsh, but 
also as a body frequently referred to, tho not by the Cal- 
vinists themselves, as the National Church of Wales. Eng- 
lish Churchmen have singled out this body for special crit- 
icism on the Napoleonic principle of warfare, of attacking 
the enemy’s strongest point with superior force. Attempts 
have been made by Churchmen, it is alleged, to misrepre- 
sent the Calvivists before the Eaglish public; and it was 
arranged that an effective counter-blast should be issued 
from the famous platform of Exeter Hall. 
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The Assembly fulfilled its mission in three ways. First, 
by presenting an exhaustive review of the denomination’s 
work during the last twenty-five years. In studying the 
figures it should be remembered that the whole population 
of Wales is under two millions, and that the figures, which 
look insignificant alongside of the returns of the mammoth 
Churches of America, are in reality enormous when the 
circumstances of the principality are taken into account. 
During that period the increase has been as follows: 
churches, 266; chapels and preaching stations, 364; min- 
isters, 204; preachers, 31; communicants, 52,646; children 
under the care of the Church, 69,265 ; Sunday-school schol- 
ars, 33,646. During the same period the collections toward 
the ministry were $8,391,200; missionary collections, $1,024,- 
090 ; chapel debt paid, $5,029,835; total of all collections, 
$21,284,085. In connection with this review an illustration 
was given of the controversial methods used in the present 
controversy. The Bishop of St. Asaph had been telling an 
English audience that the average value of a Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel was $2,000; 1,200 chapels had cost 
$2,400,000. There was a chapel debt of $1,500,000. There- 
fore the Calvinists had only paid $900,000 on their chapels. 
The truth is, the Calvinists have paid over two millions. 

Another effective reply to the allegation that the Calvin- 
ists are losing ground was the report for 1894, which 
showed steady progress in everything in which progress is 
desirable. All the figures cannot be entered here. The 
present number of communicants is 145,004, increase, 3,130 ; 
adherents, 306,659, increase, 4,699. The collections for all 
purposes were $1,150,524, increase, $66,952. 

But this Assembly will go down to history chiefly noted 
for its exhaustive indictment of the evils of Church Estab- 
lishment in Wales. It should be borne in mind that the 
Calvinistic Methodists sprang from the Church of England; 
that the Calvinistic fathers were pronounced in their at- 
tachment to that Church ; that in 1834, when the disestab- 
lishment movement was started, the Calvinists passed a 
strong resolution condemning the movement; and that the 
Assembly of 1890 was the first to commit the whole Church 
in favor of disestablishment. But it is to be questioned 
whether any of the Free Churches of the British Isles have 
issued a more emphatic declaration on the subject than the 
report which the Parliamentary Committee submitted to 
the London Assembly, which, with some strong resolutions 
appended, were unanimously adopted and passed. 

The report declares that Welsh laymen are equally in- 
terested with ministers in disestablishment; that the 
Welsh are a nation of Nonconformists ; that the spirit 
which persecuted the pioneer Nonconformists still ani- 
mates the clergy of the Establishment in Wales. The 
Church of England in Wales is declared a source of social 
discord. It is also anti-national and reactionary. Church- 
men resort to unworthy methods of controversy, and try 
to mislead the English public. The existence of a sacer- 
dotal Church, supported by the State, is a menace to the 
Protestantism of Wales. The rite of confirmation has be- 
come, in the hands of the Welsh clergy, a travesty of the 
Episcopal ordinance. The alliance of the Church and State 
is declared to imply the denial of the Headship of Christ. 
Then the universal argument in favor of religious equali- 
ity for Wales is presented. The four principal denomina- 
tions of Wales have 381,795 communicants ; the Established 
Church in the four Welsh dioceses has 118,756—a major- 
ity of 263,039 for the Nonconformists. The latter havealso 
a majority of 629,455 adherents. The Nonconformists pro- 
vide sittings for 1,100,000 people, the Established Church 
for less than 450,000. Since the year 1816 Nonconformist 
chapels have increased from 993 to 4,252. Between the 
years 1872 and 1892 there was an increase of more than 
100,000 Nonconformist communicants in Wales. The Non- 
conformists have also 370,309 more Sunday-school attend- 
ants than the Established Church. In the years 1870-1893 
the collections of the Calvinistic Methodists increased 90 per 
cent., “‘and yet,” continues the report, ‘‘ defenders of the 
Establishment have the audacity to state that Methodism 
is on the wane. To these we recommend the observation 
of the late Dean Edwards: ‘ Paper adherents do not sub- 
scribe.’ ”’ 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


PrRoF. CHARLES J. LITTLE bas been elected as President 
of Garrett Biblical Institute to succeed the late H. B. 
Ridgaway. The institute is the theological department 
of Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 





....As the result of six weeks of revival effort in Fort 
Scott, Kan., under Major Cole, there have been 818 acces- 
sions to the various churches. The pastors of Fort Scott 
unite in a tribute to the evangelist, and express great satis- 
faction with the results. 


.... The twenty-fifth annual convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union will be held in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in this city, beginning August 7th. Mgr. Satolli, the 
Apostolic Delegate, will celebrate mass and Archbishop 
Ryan will preach the opening sermon. 

....Itis estimated that the number of delegates who will 
be present at the Christian Endeavor Convention this 
week in Boston will aggregate 44,600, of whom 25,000 will 
be from Massachusetts, the next largest number, 3,000, will 
be from New York, with 2,000 each from Connecticut, 
Illinois and Pennsylvania. 


.... Advices by steamer from China state that the recent 
outrages at the capital of the Szechuen province were of 
** unprecedented magnitude, so far as concerned the amount 
of property involved.” There were four missions—those of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Canada Methodist 
Church, the China Inland Society and the Roman Catholic 
Church. The French Catholic Mission owned, it is said, a 
very large amount of property. Itis believed that the re- 
tiring Viceroy instigated the attack, which it seems was 
not confined to the capital of the province, but extended to 
some of the smaller cities. 


....Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus, of Brooklyn, widow of 
Henry D. Polhemus, has announced her purpose to build a 
dispensary for the Long Island Hospital, to cost $250,000, 
and to endow it with another $250,000 as a memorial to ber 
late husband. The announcement came as asurprise to tle 
friends of the hospital, who are very jubilant over the mat- 
ter. Mr. Polhemus was the last male in the seventh gener- 
ation from the Rev. Thomas F. Polhemus, who established 
the first Dutch Church in the old town of Flatbush. 


.... Speaking of federation of liberal denominations, The 
Christian Register, the organ of the Unitarians, says that 
there are three denominations which are properly in- 
claded ; namely, the Jews, the Universalists and the Uni- 
tarians. It says that while these three organizations 
‘“‘have grown to be so like one another in many respects 
that it is hard to tell the difference between them, one can 
see that anything like consolidation is for the present as 
impossible as if they were entirely unlike. Only federation 
is possible. 


....Arrangements for the meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., October 2Iist-24th next, are 
nearly completed. Among those mentioned as expected to 
take part are Senator Hoar, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, President G. Stanley Hall, Prof. 
Charles Carroll Everett, Prof. FrancisG. Peabody and the 
Rev. Brook Herford, D.D. Among the subjects to be dis- 
cussed are “ The Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ Incarnation,” and ‘‘ For- 
giveness,” 

....The third summer conference of the Brotherhood of 
the Kingdom will be held at Marlborough, on the Hudson, 
August 5th to 9th. Marlborough is on the West Shore 
Railroad, seventy-six miles from Albany. The topics for 
d:scussion are The Kingdom of God in its Progress, in its 
Relation to the Unity of Believers, to the Life of this 
World, to the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, to the Chil- 

dren of the Kingdom, and to Missionary Extension. The 
chairman of the executive committee is the Rev. Walter 
Rauschenbusch, of this city, and the secretary the Rev. 
Samuel Z. Batten, of Morristown, N. J. 


...-The Ocean Grove Summer School of Theology isa 
pew movement. Its first annual session will be held 
August 7th-16th, with J. E. Price, D.D.,as Dean. There 
are to be morning, afternoon and evening lectures. The 
evening lectures are intended to be popular in character. 
The morning and afternoon lectures are designed to fur- 
nish ‘‘ scholarly and able discussion on the most progres- 
sive lines, and to help not only those who are pursuing 
conference studies, but also the busy pastors. Among the 
lecturers are Prof. Borden P. Bowne, President Charles 
J. Little, Bishop Newman and Senators Blair and Gordon. 


_ ..Some of the London papers have had an interview 
with the Rev. A. E. Dunning, editor of The Congregation- 
alist, who is on his return from a tour of the Holy Land. 
He is reported to havesaid, speaking for the Congregational 
denomination of the United States, that ‘‘we have now 
more ministers than can find employment, the reason be- 
ing that there is a steady drift from other denominations 
into the Congregational ministry ; Methodists and Presby- 
terians are seeking in large numbers to come into Congre- 
gationalism. I should say that more than one-third of our 
pastors of churches in Boston and vicinity were educated 
as Methodists.” 


...-It is announced that the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York have ceased to be patrons of the Church Exten- 
sion Association (Sisters of the Church). The Church Times 
says that this official action of the archbishops is likely to 
convey a false impression with regard to the methods of 
work pursued by the sisters. The community, it adds, has 
been in a state of unrest for some time, and has lost 
some of its most valued members. So far the troubles 
have been kept from the public press, but The Church 
Times thinks that those who have supported the movement 
should be taken into the confidence of the sisters, and that 
there should be an investigation. 

.... It will be remembered that the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Pittsburg considered, on the last day of its 
session, a report concerning the difficulties in which polyg- 
amy involves the administration of the missions in India. 
The Indian Standard, of late date, in an editorial on the 
subject, refers to the memorial of the Synod of India to the 
General Assembly asking that the matter be left to each 
missionary synod to settle within its own bounds, and says 
that it has called out a pamphlet on the other side. The 
pamphlet opposes the reception of polygamous converts, 
and insists that such converts shall select one of their 
wives and dismiss the others. The Standard holds that 
this would be both cruel and contrary to the Scriptures. 
The editorial closes with this paragraph : 

** What alternative do we propose? If it be held that polygamy 
shuts them out from the Church of Christ, so let it be. You can- 
not undo the fact of polygamy. Let them not do evil that good 
may come. Let them stay outside of the visible Church. They 
will still be saved if they believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

....More than a year ago the Chicago Methodist Minis- 
ters’ Meeting appointed a committee to call the Pope’s 
attention to the persecutions of Protestants in the Repub- 
lics of Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, and to request him to se- 
cure for these Protestants ‘“‘ the same liberty of conscience 
that is enjoyed by Roman Catholic citizens in this coun- 
try.” The committee addressed two letters to Archbishop 
Ireland, to which they received no reply. They also com- 
municated with Mgr. Satolli without any result. They 
then sent two registered letters to the Pope himself at 
different times. Getting no reply, they wrote to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons at Baltimore, and again in May last at Rome. 
They have just heard from the last epistle. The Cardinal 
announces the receipt of their letter, states that he has 

referred it to the Cardinal Secretary of State, and quotes 
the reply of the latter as follows: 

“The letter written to your Eminence by Mr. Lee, of Chicago, 
has reference to a state of things solely dependent upon the civil 








laws in force in the Republics of Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia. 
Nevertheless, as your Eminence has been pleased to communi- 
cate to me the said letter, I have written to the Apostolic Dele- 
gate in the above-named republics to obtain precise information 
concerning the laws which affect the condition of Protestants 
there as regards both the exercise of their religion and the cele- 
bration of marriages. In communicating this to your Eminence, 
and taking it upon myself to call the attention of the Holy See to 
the information which the aforesaid delegate will send, I am, 
etc.” 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate is ‘‘ more than grat- 
ified by the outcome of this correspondence.” 








Missions. 
THEOLOGICAL TRAINING OF JAPANESE MIN- 
ISTERS. . 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoaRp. 








‘* HAS your faith changed since you went to America ?” 
This question was asked so frequently by Japanese Chris- 
tians of both sexes who called on an experienced woman 
missionary recently returned from a somewhat protracted 
visit home, that she began to inquire what it really meant. 
She was told ina very naive kind of a way that, since the 
majority of the Japanese who go to America for theologi- 
cal study return with a very different kind of faith from 
that with which they left Japan, they thought that it 
might, perhaps, be the same with the missionary! I pre- 
sume that it is hardly necessary to say that this lady’s 
faith has experienced no other change because of her visit 
to the Homeland than that of maturing it; yet, lest some 
one might half fear that the mi-sionary, too, had changed, 
I will say it. 

The question to this lady brings into prominence the very 
unfortunate fact that some Japanese—especially those of 
the Kumiai body—who go to America for study, and 
Christian study at that, do return with such a changed 
faith and such changed views, that it is hard to think of 
either as being Christian in any evangelical sense. The 
latest of those to return is one who was, and is now the 
pastor of one of the largest Kumiai churches in Japan. 
He entered as a student, one of the most steady-going 
Covgregational theological schools in America—at least we 
supposed it to beso. After taking a full course of study 
in the seminary, this able young man returned to Japap by 
way of Germany, to resume his position in the church that 
had given him hislong vacation, and waited so patiently for 
his return. The message that he brings to it from over the 
sea is an anti evangelical one. He rejects the supernatural 
of the new Testament—makes a clean sweep of it. The in- 
carnation, the miracles, the resurrection and the bulk of 
other things the Gospels contain, he rejects with contempt. 
He is urging on bis wide-awake hearers—for his member- 
ship is said to be “ digging out its ears” in order to listen 
—the importance of Bible study. Unfortunately, however, 
this study is not to be of the kind that will warm the 
heart and strengthen the faith, but one that is to show the 
weakness and uselessuess and falsity of the major part of 
what the Book contains, and to show at the same time the 
ability of the pastor in discovering just what of all that is 
written in the Gospels is really Christ’s teaching and 
worthy of credence and use. 

This pastor is at one with a few others in the Kumiai 
churches who reject supernatural Christianity, and who 
intend to produce and propagate an ethical religion in its © 
stead ; or, rather, as one of them said to me recently, ‘to 
produce and propagate a religion that will be superior in 
every way to any that has yet appeared on the face of the 
earth.”? Rather a large contract! 

These men make much of the German theologians who 
are anti-supernatural, and their reading is largely limited 
to their productions, English translations. They are not 
concerned about Higher Criticism. They do not care 
whether the Evangelists wrote the Pentateuch, or ‘Moses 
wrote the Minor Prophets. They are far and away beyond 
all such petty questions. It is not at all likely that they 
really care for the views of the anti-supernatural German 
theologians except as their own thinking is helped out by 
them, and that they can use them as artillery with which 
to break down the antiquated teachings of the mission- 
aries. 

The kind of religion that this class of men intend to pro- 
duce and propagate throughout all Japan, beginning with 
the Kumiai churches, and then pushing on throughout all 
the other Christian bodies in the country, is a sort of Con- 
fucio-Unitarianism. They think that this will be more 
acceptable to the educated classes of Japan than the super- 
natural, evangelical Christianity taught by the mission- 
aries. 

It is quite probable that the future of evangelical Chris- 
tian work in Japan will be seriously embarrassed by the 
efforts of these capable men ; but it is quite clear—is it not? 
—that the field ought not to be left to them to pervert at 
their leisure, much as they would like to see the missiona- 
ries withdraw to their native land. It is but a case of his- 
tory repeating itself. The early Church inthe Roman Em- 
pire had to pass through a similarexperience because of the 
Gnostic and other imaginations that emanated from the 
minds of men who thought they could improve on the pure 
Gospel of the Son of God, and produce a religion that 
would be more acceptable to ‘‘the children of the flesh” 
than it seemed likely to be. The Gospel, however, won the 
fight, and has marched steadily on through the centuries 
to our time, and has at Jast entered Japan; and we may 
confidently anticipate ultimate victory here, also, over all 
the aberrations, improvements and best thoughts of ‘‘ the 
wisdom of the wise.” 

It is but just tothe theological seminary referred to in 
this paper to say that the Japanese pastor who studied 
there does not attribute his anti-supernatural views to any 
teachings he received from its professors. 

Koss, JaPan. 


July 11, 1895. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes receivel. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


THE BARRAS MEMOIRS.* 


AmonG the most highly prized of historical material 
are authentic diaries and memoirs of men who played 
an active part in the affairs of their own time, or were 
closely associated with those who did sco. In judging of 
the historic value of such material, we must consider 
how far the records are really contemporary, or merely 
reminiscent, or even manufactured with a purpose in 
view, as well as the writer’s opportunities for accurate 
knowledge and his own known character. Few memoirs 
require more of this sort of sifting than those of Barras. 
His position as that of the only man who was a mem- 
ber of the Directorate during the full term of its exist- 
ance would alone give a certain importance to his history 
and views, for concerning this period historical material 
is comparatively scant. The Directorate was a period of 
transition, wherein the agtors were too busy with the 
present to think of posterity. The greatest men and 
women of the Revolution had disappeared from the 
stage, many, if not most of them through a bloody door, 
and those of the Consulate and Empire had not yet be- 
come known. 

Even these memoirs of Barras are not strictly contem- 
porary. They arecompiled from the notes written by 
the ex-Director during the last eight or ten years of his 
life, and, therefore, convey his embittered reminiscences 
rather than his views of men and events as they occurred. 
As left by him to be edited, by his friend and kinsman, M. 





de St. Albin, the notes were fragmentary, undigested and_ 


ill-written ; but—if one may judge by the few specimens 
of unedited material which are given for comparison— 
were more spirited and vivid than in their present form. 
There is no suspicion that the editor has not faithfully 
preserved the author’s meaning. This was the more 
easy as both held the same views. That the memoirs 
were not given to the world at an earlier date is due to 
the fact that eminent legal authorities had stated that 
they were ‘but a nest full of libel suits.” Rather than 
modify them M. de St. Albin locked them up for fifteen 
years. At his death, in 1847, bis sonreceived the legacy; 
but as the latter very soon became a Councillor under 
the second Empire, he did not care to be the means of 
publishing memoirs reviling the first Emperor ; so again 
the manuscript was laid away and is now published by a 
kinsman by marriage of the St. Albins, M. George 
Duruy, who chances to be an ardent Bonapartist and 
has not failed to make known his sentiments in an ex- 
tensive introduction. But he claims to have altered 
nothing in the text of the memoirs as left by M. de St. 
Albin, and this claim is apparently justified, for surely 
nothing worse could have been said concerning the 
whole Bonaparte family, and most of the rest of Barras’s 
contemporaries than is here given. 

In his day Barras had the reputation of capacity for 
rapid and decisive action unbampered by scruples of any 
sort, and of a temper as uncertainas his immorality was 
assured ; but he was not supposed to be so very much 
more vindictive than a host of others in that time of vio- 
lent passions. Those were days in which few could 
afford to have their records closely inspected, and many 
refrained from stone-throwing from a justifiable fear of 
reprisals ; but when Barras prepared his missiles he had 
the grim satisfaction of knowing that before they could 
be slung he should be beyond the effect of their recoil. 

This editor has attempted to distinguish the notes 
made at the time, by Barras, from the reminiscences of 
a later date by printing the former in smaller type ; but 
this cannot always be relied upon, for there are many 
instances where reference is made, under specified dates, 

to events which did not occur until later, such as the fol- 
lowing, under date of the twenty-third Messidor, Year V : 


‘*The only conclusion we can arrive at is that Bonaparte 
must be asked to give his opinion of the Island of Elba. It 
is scarcely possible to foresee what a peculiar interest this 
island will one day possess for him.”’ 

Such instances of hind-sight are so common as to 
seriously interfere with the value of the memoirs as con- 
temporary records. 

In recounting his career during the Revolution Barras 
shows much adroitness. Upon his share in the Revolu- 
tion of the ninth Thermidor he dwells with a pardona- 
ble complacency. It was not, to be sure, an unsullied 
victory of rightover wrong, but it was an overturning 
so much needed that all parties have agreed to condone 
the manner of its doing. The less creditable part of his 

vote for the decapitation of Louis XVI was too well 
known to be ignored ; but he refers to it with an air of 
deprecation, as one who seeks pardon for repented deeds. 
Concerning other and less widely known crimes he main- 
tains a degree of reserve which is not consistent with 
that ‘‘delicate sense of honor” and “conscientious re- 
gard for truth” which he is so fond of claiming for him- 
self. 

Barras was the chief representative at Toulon of the 
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bloody Convention ; yet he makes scarcely a reference 
to the Reign of Terror, which he and his four fellows in 
office instituted there after the capture of the place, and 
for which he must have been at least equally responsible 
with his colleagues. Rather does he strive to give the 
impression that he was always and everywhere one who 
sought to mitigate the misfortunes of the vanquished. 
Unfortunately for this position his own letters are still to 
be read in the national archives. In one of them, which 
was read before the Convention on January 4th, 1794, he 
seems even to claim praise for the fact which he relates, 
namely, that ‘‘every one in Toulon who had been em- 
ployed in the navy and army of the rebels, or in the 
naval and military administrations has been shot.” And 
in another he complains to the Revolutionary tribunal in 
Paris that the Public Prosecutor in Marseilles has been 
‘** too indulgent,” because ‘‘ out of 528 prisoners he has 
guillotined only 162.” Evidently when preparing his 
memoirs he had forgotten that some such records might 
have escaped the efforts which he made to destroy them 
all when he was a Director. Taine, having seen these 
records, and hosts of others, names Barras as among 
‘* provincial executioners of the most brutal and ferocious 
sort,” and calls him ‘‘ the greatest and most cynical of 
robbers.” To support this are the facts of wholesale exe- 
cutions to the number of more than 2,600 in the one 
small city of Toulon in five or six months, and of ‘ im- 
mense confiscations of private property, by no means all 
of it for the benefit of the existing Government.” What 
made Barras’s course in this matter the worse is, that, 
being a native of this part of the country, he knew how 
to cause the greatest amount of suffering and loss to old 
acquaintances, and so used his knowledge. 

Perhaps it was partly with the hope of diverting the 
attention of posterity from this most unsavory portion of 
his public life, for, to quote his own words—‘‘ the great- 
est villain likes to be well thought of "—Barras dwells so 
little uvon himself at this period, and so much upon the 
petty beginnings of a career soon to become so much 
greater than his own. If so, he certainly succeeded, for 
gossip about the great is ever welcomed by the multi- 
tude. That Napoleon once stood, hat in hand, in the 
presence of Barras, the powerful Representative, and 
was indebted to him for an order on the public stores to 
provide him with a new and much needed uniform, must 
have been a soothing recollection to the embittered ex- 
Director in the years when he was himeelf banished from 
Paris by order of the former ‘‘ beggarly little lieutenant 
of artillery.” It is certainly something to the credit of 
Barras’s discernment that he was able at this early 
period to perceive the mental energy inclosed in that 
small and half starved frame ; but it does not follow that 
the future Emperor owed him any debt of gratitude for 
it. Barras always expected a full equivalent for any 
favors he extended. Bourrienne is an authority who may 
be safely trusted on any of the few occasions when he 
says aught to clear the reputation of Napoleon from evil 
imputations ; and in his account of the events preceding 
the eighteenth Brumaire he does not hesitate to affirm 
that Barras had himself intended to seize the supreme 
power by means of the young General, whom he had 
favored for that purpose, ‘‘ paying Bonaparte extraor- 
dinary personal attentions,” striving ‘‘ with his usual 
suppleness, to convince the General of his attachment ”; 
taking ‘‘ every opportunity of blaming the conduct of his 
colleagues to him, and affecting to keep himself apart 
from them. Bonaparte received without cordiality the 
testimonies of the Director, holding them to be insincere 
and of no account, and did not repay his servility with 
any sort of confidence.” 

In spite of the almost universal ill opinion of his con- 
temporaries, Barras would seem to consider himself as a 
person of the highest attributes. He is never tired of re- 
ferring to his own “‘ kindness of heart,” his ‘* conscience,” 
his ‘‘ directness of aim,” his ‘‘ horror of indirection,” his 
‘‘ absolute frankness of nature,” the ‘‘ warmth of his af- 
fections,” his ‘‘ purity of motives,” his ‘‘ noble generos- 
ity,” and—most comical of all—his ‘‘ heart void of gall 
and rancor.” In short, he claims possession of all the 
virtues save one, the absence of which his vanity desires 

us to think is due rather to powers of fascination which 
render him irresistible to the fair sex than to any weakness 
of his own. In this respect the vanity of Barras is cer- 
tainly insane. He wishes it to be supposed that every 
woman in France was at his disposal, notwithstanding 
his ungrateful requital of unmanly boasts and sneers. 
Fortunately, no one is obliged to believe the accusations 
and insinuations so basely made. Even if there is a 
modicum of truth in the assertions that before her mar- 
riage to Napoleon the Empress Josephine’s character was 
not above reproach, there is no reason at all to suppose 
that she was the vulgar, indiscriminate, mercenary, cal- 
culating wretch which Barras is anxious to make her ap- 
pear. Indeed, there is every testimony to the contrary, 
both from friends and enemies of her husband. Still less 
reason would there be to believe Barras when he tells us 
that Bonaparte married Josephine knowing all her al- 
leged misconduct and solely with a view to advancing 
his own fortunes, even if the slanderer did not refute 
himself—as he does a few pages further on—by repre- 
senting Bonaparte as on the point of fighting a duel with 
him on account of a suspicion that he had offered an in- 
sult to Josephine, a thing which would have been im- 
possible had the previous relations of Mme. Beauharnais 
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with the Director been such, and as public as he would 
have us believe. 

It is a tribute to the memory of poor Marie Antoinette 
that this maligner of her sex bas no evil to say of her. 
When he saw the unfortunate Queen he was, perhaps, 
too young to be altogether vile. She is the only woman 
named in these volumes without either open aspersions 
or covert sneers, save the writer’s wife and mother, The 
latter, he says, ‘‘ was possessed of every virtue.” One is 
permitted to hope that she never knew the true charac- 
ter of her son. Of his wife, he makes this mention: 


“* Desirous of placing my Directorial position on a more 
regular footing [Thiers says the home ofBarras was known 
as a better sortof gambling house] and of assuming all the 
gravity appertaining toa high magistracy, I would very 
much have liked to have near me my wife whom I had 
married in 1791. I had spent but a few days with her after 
our wedding, and the events which had separated us had 
not made me lose the recollections of her good qualities. 
Altho she had never visited Paris in order to assume its 
elegaut manners, my wife would have been in fashion any- 
where, and would have been quite at home as mistress of 
my household. . . I wrote to her asking her to come to 
Paris, and assuring her of the sincerity of my attachment 
for her. . . . She was not able to make up her mind to leave 
Provence.”’ 


The blind, egotistical cynic does not seem to havea 
glimmer of a notion that his wife’s refusal to accept his 
very business-like proposal could have sprung from apy 
other source than the extreme modesty of the simple 
lady of Provence, in regard to filling so exalted a posi- 
tion. 

The ex-Director makes a boast that, tho belonging to 

an old and noble family of Provence, he was ‘‘ from the 
first day of the Revolution, and would be until the last day 
of his life, a consistent and honorable Republican.” This 
pretension does not bear scrutiny. He seems to have 
first joined the party of the Revolution from the same 
motives which induced so many of the young nobles at 
first to throw themselves on that side—a discontent with 
existing things, a perception that they could not continue 
as they were, and a restless personal ambition, hoping 
to make capital from any change. Barras was still a 
young man when the storm was brewing, and evidently 
did all in his power not only to hasten the catastrophe, 
but afterward to keep himself in positions of command, 
and where pecuniary rewards were most readily to be 
met. Ata later date the honesty of his Republican sen- 
timents must be seriously doubted. ‘There is evidence— 
a good deal of it, if we may believe either Thiers or Taine 
—to sustain Bourrienne’s statement that on Napoleon’s 
return from Egypt he found the Directorate divided into 
two factions, that of Sieyés urgently desiring a stronger 
Governmeut for the sake of France, and that of. Barras 
aiming at supreme power for himself. But, in the event 
of not being able to secure this, he was accused, and 
probably with reason, of ‘‘ hedging” by opening com- 
munications with Louis XVIII, to whom he promised bis 
co-operation in restoring the legitimate monarchy. Taine 
declares that in exchange for these promises ‘‘ Barras 
received letters patent granting him full exemption from 
all future prosecution, and a donation of twelve million 
francs.” 

At the time when Barras was writing the notes from 
which these memoirs are made, the reign of Charles X 
was drawing toaclose. The ex-Director was well on in 
his seventies, but not so old that he might not have had 
a hope of surviving another whirl of the political wheel, 
and would probably have enjoyed a return tw political 
life. Whether or not he had actually entered into the 
schemes which culminated in the overthrow of Charles 
X, and installation of Louis Philippe does not here ap- 
pear; but, judging from the warm eulogy which—under 
the (professed) date of ‘‘ ist Fructidor, Year X ”—he 
writes upon Philippe Egalité, one is led to think it quite 
likely. Barras’s eulogies are extremely few, and never 
without a selfish purpose. Especially affectionate is the 
manner in which he refers to the young Princes of Or- 
leans: 


“The attention of the Directorate has for some time 

been engaged with a police report in regard to the alleged 
machinations of the Children of Orleans at Marseilles, and 
their attempt to escape. The Directorate takes 
upon itself to deal in a final manner with this matter, 
which is being repeatedly brought up by Royalist 
calumny.”’ 
As the Directorate at that time seized and conveyed the 
young Princes to the United States, they might not have 
realized, without the aid of such suggestion as the fore- 
going, that their banishment had been ordered by the 
Directors solely with the benevolent view of ‘* cutting 
short this fresh accusation,” and that the soul of the 
Regicide was torn within him by sympathy for those 
whom he apostrophizes as 


‘* Noble and generous children, as pure as your age ss 
worthy of all the interest the Nation bears toward you ; 
an interest which is the expression of gratitude for the 
love which you and yours have ever shown to the French 
people. Altho yet so young, your cup has been filled al- 
mnost to the brim with all the miseries of this world. , 
Your last look will be toward France; her best wishes will 
follow you wherever you go; with you she will again see 
better days, when the sweet recital of reminiscences will 
take the place of your long Odyssey.” 


All this gush, which would hardly have occurred to 
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the self-absorbed Director of its professed 
date, is sufficiently accounted for by re- 
membering that it was probably not writ- 
ten until about 1827, when the air was al- 
ready stirring with premonitions of the 
**Revolution of July.” 

Whether the following paragraph was 
written by Barras or by his more rhetorical 
editor is a matter of small moment, for it 
probably well depicts the state of things 
during the Directorate’s existence : 

**Oh! if at the moment when the Direct- 

orate commands the respect of Europe, at 
the moment when all the powers sue for the 
honor of our alliance, if they only knew 
what went on in our midst, and how their 
passions dwarf these fine men, who, if they 
could but act in unison, might hold in their 
hands the destinies of the world !” 
In truth, the Directorate was a house mis- 
erably divided against itself. Carnot, the 
virtuous man, and incorruptible patriot, 
and Barras ‘‘the dissolute and rough, 
violent and false, concealing duplicity 
under the guise of bluntness,” and spend- 
ing with reckless prodigality the ‘im- 
mepnse sums for whose possession his 
* participation in the profits of men who 
furnished national supplies, as well as 
bribes from foreign powers could alone 
account,” had nothing in common save a 
mutual hatred. After Carnot had left 
the Directorate Sieyés was the only man 
in it whom Barras did not despise, and 
with him he could not work, because, 
if not superior to mercenary temptations, 
Sieyés would not sell his ccuntry to his 
colleagues, to the Bourbons, or to foreign 
powers. 

Perhaps the volumes yet to come may 
deal more fully with the actual proceed- 
ings of the Directorate. In the present 
we do not find much reference to the per- 
secutions of which it was the author, tho 
these were great and grievous, so great 
and so grievous that men wondered ‘if 
this was a republic and liberty what could 
be a monarchy and tyranny.” 

Neither Barras nor Talleyrand has left 
a reputation for truthfulness. Which of 
them comes nearest the truth in relating 
the particulars of the latter’s introduc- 
tion to the former, through the medium 
of Mme. de Staél, will probably never be 
known. The two narratives are as diverse 
as possible. If there were space it would 
be amusing tocopy them side by side. 
Their sole point of agreement is that the 
quondam Bishop of Autun was made 
known to the Regicide Director by Mme, 
de Staél. In every other detail, even the 
most petty, there is entire divergence. Of 
the two accounts that of Talleyrand is 
both the more decent and the more credi- 
ble, and is far more creditable to Barras 
himself than is his own. In fact, one can 
hardly see how a sane man could, even to 
inflict deadly injury upon those he hated, 
have so blackened his own character as 
Barras has done in this relation, and in 
many others. It suggests a serious ques- 
tion whether defeated ambition and a vio- 





lent native jealousy of disposition, work-. 


ing upon a brain already weakened by 
age and debauchery, bad not for some 
years before the death of Barras rendered 
him, at least, partly insane. Read hastily, 
without due comparison with other au- 
thorities, it is easy to imagine that these 
volumes may be an addition to our 
sources of information concerning a most 
important period of history. But more 
careful perusal reveals so many evasions, 
suppressions and perversions of known 
facts that one is !ed to view the whole with 
suspicion. 


_ 
> 





That the age of valuable literary finds 
and discoveries is by no means over is again 
and in a most satisfactory manner shown 
by the publication of the French Egyptolo- 
gist, U. Bouriant’s Fragments du Texte 
Grec du Livre d’Enoch et de queiques Ecrits 
Attribués a Saint Pierre. lt constitutes, 
together with ** Lc Papyrus Mathématique 
dad’ Akhmim,” edited by J. Baillet, the first 
fasciculus of the ninth volume of the ‘‘ Mé- 
motres Publiés par les Membres de la Mis- 
sion Archéologique Francaise au Cuire,” 
issued by the well-known house of Ernst 
Leroux, of Paris, iu folio form. The vol- 
ume, which covers 147 pages, brings an 
abundance of new data and materials for 
study. The contents consist of new Greek 
fragments of the Book of Enoch—namely, 
the first thirty chapters of that apocalypse, 
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or about one-fifth of the entire book as pre- 
served in the Ethiopic, together with a large 
fragment of the Gospel of Peter, identified 
by Harnack and others as the document of 
that name current among the Church fa- 
thers, and about one-half of the Apocalypse 
of Peter, also well known to patristic writ- 
ers. The contents of the last two documents 
are familiar to our readers, as translations 
of them appeared in the last two issues of 
THE INDEPENDENT for 1892, and the Book of 
Enoch is readily accessible in the transla- 
tion of Professor Schodde (Andover, 1882). 
We accordingly confine ourselves here to 
the purely literary side of the find. It was 
made in the necropolis of Akhmim, in Up- 
per Egypt, under the direction of the 
French archeologist, Grébaut, in the win- 
ter of 1886-87, who at that time bad 
the management of the Egyptian muse- 
ums in his hands. For reasons not given 
by Bouriant, the publication of these val- 
uable treasures was delayed until the pres- 
ent time. Two manuscripts were found in 
this necropolis, the old Panopolis, namely, a 
papyrus manuscript with arithmetical aod 
geometrical contents, and one in parch- 
ment, with the documents here discussed. 
These two manuscripts form the contents 
of this fasiculus. The latter manuscript is 
now deposited in the Museum at Gizeh, and 
the new texts are accordingly being called 
the Gizeh texts. The document consists of 
thirty three leaves, each fifteen centimeters 
long and twelve wide, without paging, and 
bound in an old leather cover. Bouriant 
concludes, from the character of the orthog- 
raphy and other peculiarities of the text, 
tbat the manuscript was written no earlier 
than the eighth and no later than the twelfth 
century. Harnack, with whom Schiirer 
agrees, assigns the Gospel of Peter to the 
close of the second Christian century, and 
scholars are generally agreed that the Book 
of Enoch is a pre-Christian apocalypse. 
Bouriant, contrary to what is being done 
by other scholars since these documenis 
have been published, has given all his at- 
tention to the Fragments of Enoch, altho 
in the cases of the Gospel and the apoca- 
lypse of Peter he at least gives a transla- 
tion. Portions of the Enoch fragments be 
prints twice, namely, those which go paral- 
lel with the Greek fragments, found in 
George Syncellus’s compilation in the eighth 
century. These portions, probably one- 
fourth of the whole Greek text now extant, 
he prints side by side, in order to determine 
the text-critical value of the two texts, and 
especially their relation tothe Ethiopic, 
in which language alone the _ entire 
book bas been retained. Substantially 
the Etbiopic text agrees with the Gizeh 
text. Then the entire text of the fragments, 
just as it appears in this manuscript, with 
orthographical peculiarities, etc., etc., is 
printed, which is followed by a commentary 
as it had been preceded by an Introduction. 
An elaborate discussion of these fragments 
has already appeared from the pen of the 
friend of the editor, Pasteur Adolphe Lods, 
under the title “‘ Le Livre d’Hénoch Frag- 
ments Grecs, Publiés avec les Variantes du 
texte Ethiopien.” (Paris: Ernst Leroux, 
1592, pp. Ixvili, 199) The introduction 
discusses the usual questions of age, author, 
original language, trend, ctc., of the book, 
with a special reference to the light thrown 
upon these problems by the new text. In 
detail it treats of the History of the Text, 
Analysis of the Book according to the 
Ethiopic Version ; Origin of the Book and 
Status of the Question ; Value of the differ- 
ent texts of the Book, including a Compar- 
ison of the Gizeh Manuscript with the Ethi- 
opic aad the Syncellus remnants, and a 
Comparison of the principal Sources with 
the testimony of the texts; Characteriza- 
tion of these Texts; Original Language 
of the Book according to the Gizeh 
text. Tbe text-critical apparatus given 
under the new Greek text is complete, 
and the discussion, as a rule, good, 
altho evidences of haste are not wanting, as 
is quite natural. A translation and com- 
mentary follow and complete the book. 
The author is thoroughly at home in the 
best literature on the subject, and has 
treated the subject exhaustively. No radi- 
cally pew exegesis or resuits are proposed; 
on the whole, the new text and the new 
commentary ouly confirm those of the 
Ethiopic version; altho, of course, correc- 
tions in details of lesser importance occur 
frequently. Tbat the researches of Lods 
settle the questions at stake cannot be 
claimed. His book will probably find its 
chief virtue in its rich collection of new 
materials and data for study. This the 
subject amply deserves, as the Book of 
Enoch is, without doubt, the leading and 
probably the most representative type of 
that strange class of Inter-Testament writ- 
ings, the Apocalypses, which have long ago 
ceased to be classed as mere curiosities of 





literature, and have been found to be most 
valuable aids in studying the religious and 
theological atmosphere in which the actors 
and authors of the New Testament era 
lived and moved and bad their being. The 
new finds may not add materially to the in- 
terpretation of this unique work; but they 
will give the traditional interpretation a 
more solid basis and foundation. 


A Criticaland Exegetical Commentary 
on Deuteronomy. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $300.) Thisis 
the first volume to appear of the new Inter- 
national Commentary to be edited for the 
Old Testament by Prof. C. A. Briggs, of 
Union Theological Seminary, and Prof. 8S. 
R. Driver, of Oxford, and for the New Tes- 
tament by the Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D., 
in England. It will be published by the 
Scribners in New York and the Clarks in 
Edinburgh, and the volumes will be uni- 
form. The second volume, on Judges, by 
Prof. George F. Moore, D.D., of Andover, is 
now in press and will shortly appear. The 
plan of the work as a whole will not bring 
it into competition or comparison with any 
of the excellent and more or less popular 
commentaries which are now available for 
English readers. It is intended to occupy 
a place in English biblical literature which 
has up to this time been left to be filled by 
the Germans, either with their original 
works or by translations of them. The 
projectors of this new work believe that 
the time has come for an attempt to com- 
bine British and American scholarsin the 
production of a really critical and compre- 
hensive English commentary on the whole 
Bible, one that will be abreast of the best 
scholarship and lead in works of its class. 
The assignment of authors has not yet been 
fully completed ; but we note in the Old 
Testament company that Judges is to be 
done by Professor Moore, of Andover; 
Samuel, by Prof. H. P. Smith, lately of 
Lane; Kings, by Prof. Frank Brown, of 
Union Theological Seminary ; Chronicles, 
by Professor Curtis, of Yale; Ezra and 
Nehemiah, by Prof. L. W. Batten, of the 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia; the 
Minor Prophets, by W. R. Harper, Presi- 
dent of Chicago University; Proverbs, 
by Prof. C. H. Toy, Harvard, and 
Daniel, by the Rev. John P. Peters, 
D.D., Pastor of St. Michael’s, New York. 
Iu the New Testament Company as far as 
the Books are assigned we note that Prof. 
E. P. Gould, of the P. E. Divinity School, 
Philadelphia, is to do Mark; Prof. Ernest 
D. Burton, Chicago University, is to do 
Galatians, and Philippians is assigned to 
Prof. Marvin R. Vincent, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. The special volume ia Deu- 
teronomy, by Professor Driver, opens with 
an elaborate iutroduction in which the 
critical points which have been raised as to 
Deuteronomy are reviewed and discussed. 
Dr. Driver regards Deuteronomy us ‘the 
prophetic reformulation and adaptation to 
new needs of an older legislation.”’ He re- 
marks that there was probably ‘a tradi- 
tion, if not a written record, of a final legis- 
lative address delivered hy Moses in the 
steppes of Moab.”’ He declares that tho the 
Deuteronomic author compiled the book 
many centuries later than Moses, he cannot 
be held guilty of literary dishonesty or 
fraud and that the inspired authority of his 
work is ‘“‘in no respect less than that of 
any other part of the Scriptures which 
happens to be anonymous.”’ The date of 
composition he is inclined to fix earlyin the 
reign of Josiah, near 639 B.C., and to identify 
the book with the one found in the temple 
by the bigh priest Hilkiah. He believes it 
in its substance to be based on ancient pre- 
existent usage. ‘The author has merely 
cast into his own phraseology some old 
usages which had perhaps been allowed to 
fall into neglect and which he de- 
sired to see revived.” The new element 
introduced into it is certainly not the laws, 
but what Professor Driver calls ‘their 
parenetic (hortatory) setting.” The very 
great religious value of the book flows from 
the character given toit by the author to 
fit it for the stimulating, practical effect he 
wisbed it to have. Its central note is that 
religion is the ground of all moral and social 
order. Religion must, therefore, be estab- 
lished on a deeper basis than that of public 
ritual. In this conviction the anonymous 
author addresses himself more closely than 
any previous writer to the sense of individ- 
ual responsibility and brings into play 
those influences which rouse and quicken 
the religious life of the individual. Dr. 
Driver presents a clear, brief, orderly 
and thorough statement of the critical 
points for and against the Mosaic author- 
ship, summing them up at last in the de- 
cision which has been givenabove. Briefly, 
he believes that the legislative system 
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which forms the core of the book is trad 
tional, ancient, and probably came down 
from Mosaic times, if not from the great 





-Prophet himself. The stages by which it 


attained its present form are described sub- 
stantially thus: 

“Chronologically the parts first written were 

the Blessing (chap. xxxiii) and the excerpts 
from JE. The kernel of Deut. consists of chap- 
ters v—xxvi: xxviii; and this, with short his- 
torical notices at the beginning and end, consti- 
tuted the law-book of Josiah [found in the 
temple]. Some little time after this kernel of 
Deut. was composed it was enlarged by a second 
Deuteronomic writer (or writers) who (1) sup- 
plemented the work of [the first writet] D by 
adding some passages { (2) incorpotated the ex- 
cefpts from JE and the Song (xxxii: 1-43) with 
the historical notices belonging to it. Finally, 
at a later date, the whole thus constituted was 
brought into relation with the literary frame- 
work of the Hexateuch bythe addition of ex- 
tracts from P.” 
It will be observed that this commentary 
will form the exegetical companion to the 
edition of the Hebrew Scriptures now being 
issued by Professor Haupt in colors, 
with brief critical notes and an English 
translation, and ,based on the same princi 
ples of higher criticism and literary analy- 
sis, 

Fifty Years; or, DeadLeaves and Living 
Seeds. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. (Mac- 
millan & Co, New York. $1.20.) We have 
here a volume of bright, breezy and highly 
stimulating pastoral reminiscenses from a 
broad-minded and wide-awake Anglican 
London clergyman full of the sweetness and 
light and help of a ministering and sympa- 
thetic Christianity. Religious Doubt. 
Its Nature, Treatment, Causes, Difficulties, 
Consequences and Dissolution. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) By 
the Rev. John W. Diggle,M.A. The au- 
thor of this volume has at least learned the 
first lesson of wisdom for one whois to guide 
other men out of doubtinto faith, to lead 
them with a gentle hand. His method is 
modeled on the Divine Master’s treatment 
of doubt, and instead of starting with the 
rough assumption that it is the outbreak 
into view of poison deep lying in the heart 
be traces it back to inabilities of a far dif- 
ferent character and marks out a discipline 
which by invigorating the mind and heart 
will bring them up to the line and level of 
faith. He is, however, by no means insen- 
sible to the withering effects of doubt. He 
writes a fullchapter to point out what they 
are and how they enter the Christian’s life in 
unrecognized forms to lower its power and 
fruitfulness. The book cannot fail to do 
good. A Lentin London. A Course of 
Sermons on Social Subjects. With a Pref- 
ace by Henry Scott Holland, M.A. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $1.50.) The 
twenty-four sermons which compose this 
volume were delivered under the auspices 
of the London Branch of the Christian So- 
cial Union, and preached during the last 
Lenten season. They are intended to sound 
each: its own clear, ringing note on one of 
quite a wide range of social religious topics, 
suchas “ The Political Office of the Church,” 
‘* Party Politics,’ ‘*Civic Duties,” ‘‘ What 
the Church might do for London,” etc. 
They are bold, brief and effective. 
Woman’s Work in the Homeas Daughter, 
as Wife, and as Mother, is the title given 
to an exceedingly attractive little book.by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar. It is a 
wholesome, winning book, rich in delight- 
ful literary allusion. (Henry Altemus, 
Philadelphia. 75 cents.) 


The current volume of ‘‘The Lutheran 
Commentary,” edited by Dr. Henry Eyster 
Jacobs in co-operation with a company of 
scholars in the Lutheran Church in Ameri- 
ca, is Part Il of Annotations on the Gospel 
according to Matthew. By the late Prof. 
Charlies P. Schaeffer, D.D. (The Christian 
Literature Co., New York. $1.50.) The in- 
troductions and Prolegomena to Matthew 
are in the previous and first volume. The 
present volume begins with chapter xvi, 
and completes the Gospel. Under the plan 
marked out for the work it is done wholly 
in English and is designed to bring the best 
critical and scholarly results within reach 
of general readers. The work shows much 
goad sense and appreciation of the sense of 
Scripture and of the needs of general stu- 
dents of the Bible. The trying and critical 
portion of the Gospel which falls in this 
second volume is chapter xxiv, which re- 
ceives special attentiou in aseries of general 
(numbered) observatiuns which are designed 
to give the reader the key to its interpreta. 
tion, as far at least as a definite interpreta- 
tion can be reached. Professor Schueffer 
holds to the genera! theory that Matthew 
gives in general the Lord’s answers, omit. 
ting the inquiries and circumstar ces which 
led to them ; and tho these can be supplied 
(mainly from Luke) partially, they still 
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leave usonly able to reconstruct the whole in 

a general way, far enough however to make 
it substantially clear that the disciples’ ques- 
tionings applied to the fall of J erusalem and 
the end of the world as related to our Lord’s 
second coming; but that our Lord added 
to what he said on these points, as probably 
the important lesson aimed at in bis dis- 
course, other remarks which were designed 
to “impress on them and those whom they 
should afterward instruct, the truth that to 
each individual his own death is equivalent 
to the end ofall things.’”’ Like the previous 
volume, this is eminently evangelical in 
tone and strong in practical sense aud use- 
fulness. 

Every serious observer who is interested 

in the Sultan’s attitude to the Armenian 
massacre may, with advantage, provide 
himself with a copy of England’s Responsi- 
bility toward Armenia. By the Rev. Mal- 
colm MacColl, A.M., Canon of Ripon, with 
a brief letter of commendation from the 
Duke of Westminster. (Longmans, Green & 
Co , New York. 75 cents.) We have read this 
account through with such calmness of tem- 
peras wecouldcommand. A more authori- 
tative, clearly demonstrated and thorough- 
ly proven case could not be made out 
against the Sultan. It rivals, if it doesnot 
surpass, the burning words of Consul-Gen- 
eral Schuyler, which roused Europe to 
punish the perpetrators of the Bulgarian 
atrocity. It shows that under Moslem law 
no Christian evidence can be accepted 
against a Mussulman, and where this leaves 
the Armenian Christians. It shows how 
the assumed right of the Mussulman to hos- 
pitality from the Christians puts their 
homes, wives and daughters in his hands. It 
shows how the taxes are laid and collected 
so as to leave the Christians nothing. It 
shows how periodical massacres are ar- 
ranged and permitted by the Sultan and 
have taken place with frightful regularity 
and in the face of Europe. The closing sec- 
tions of the book are devoted to English re- 
sponsibility—what it is—how it arose—how 
it may be discharged—and by what means 
England could without firing a gun put an 
end to these atrocities. The book, tho 
written, as the author confesses, at a blood 
heat of indignation, bas a cool head behind 
it, and will carry conviction with it. 

John Dalton, and the Rise of Modern 
Chemistry. By Sir Henry E. Roscoe, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) If all the numbers of 
* the new Macmillian ‘‘ Science Series ” are 
done as well as this oneit will come near re- 
alizing the ideal of a popular science series. 
It is brief, clear, well-proportioned, full 
enough, without being too full on the criti- 
cal points, while in the matter of allusion to 
the general course and results of scientific 
investigation the book is brought up to date. 
Dalton is the founder of the atomic theory. 
He belonged to the Society of Friends and 
was always dressed with extreme neatness 
in Quaker costume, which he managed to 
procure of the right shade notwithstand- 
ing his own color-blindness. He worked 
slowly, and reached his position only at the 
expense of time and labor. Like Newton 
he was a disbeliever in ‘‘ genius” except 
that of bard and patient work, but possessed 
extraordinary sagacity in the discrimina- 
tion of evidence and for establishing the 
philosophical relations of a subject. Sir 
Henry Roscoe’s narrative of his personal 
life is most attractive. 


We offer a mild suggestion to the editors 
of The Presbyterian and Refurmed Review, 
who include some, excellent scholars, that 
they take alittle more pains with the proof- 
reading. An article by Joseph J. Lampe, 
D.D., on “The Authenticity and Genuine- 
ness of Daniel” attracted us; and not to 
speak of the extreme conservatism of the 
article nor even of the correctness of its his- 
torical or critical statements, one’s eye is 
offended to see the errors in proper names, 
biblical and profane. Thus Champollion 
appears as “Chapollion;’” Cyazares is 
priuted a dozen times and uniformly “ Cyax- 

eres’’; Sanballat appears twice and both 
times ‘‘Sanballet’’; Manasech is ‘“* Manes. 

seh”; Ecclesiasticus is ‘‘ Ecclesiastes”: 

Mandane, wife of Cambyses, ‘‘ Mundane”; 
Nabopolassar is ‘‘ Nabopolasser ”; the fam- 
ily of Greek kings that ruled in Babylon 
after Alexander are once called ‘‘Selucid ”’ 
and once ‘‘Silucides,” instead of Seleucid 
or Seleucid@. In this last error one won- 
ders what the singular was supposed to be. 


A Strange Career. Life and Adventures 
of John Gladwyn Jebb. By His Widow. 
With an Introdaction by H. Rider Hag- 
gard. (Boston: Roberts Brothers, $1.25.) 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard, the eminent histo- 
rian and biographer, has been making re- 
searches into the life and adventures of Mr. 
John Gladwyn Jebb,and we now have a 
wonderful book containing the history of a 
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wonderful career. Mr. Jebb’s widow as- 
sumes responsibility for the authorship of 
the work, however, and Mr. Haggard mod- 
estly writes an introduction. Mr. Jebb’s 
portrait, facing the title-page, is from the 
photograph of a strong, dark-faced, peculiar 
looking young man, whose physique and 
countenance support the possibility of an 
erratic and interesting life. We have not 
read, since we laid aside Marco Polo and 
Munchausen, a volume so ‘full of wonder- 
stories all about one man. Truly Mr. Jebb 
burned life’s candle at both ends. 


The Orange Judd Company publish a sec- 
ond and revised edition of Insects and In- 
secticides. A Practical Manual Concerning 
Nozious Insects and the Methods of Pre- 
venting their Injuries. By Clarence M. 
Weed. This is an exceedingly convenient 
manual to have on hand, and from a practi- 
cal point of view is worth many times its 
cost. A useful manual for yachtsmen 
and all amateur navigators is The Elements 
of Navigation, by W. J. Henderson, A.M., 
Ensign in the First Naval Battalion of New 
York. [tis ashort and complete explana- 
tion of the standard methods of finding the 
position of a ship at sea and the course to 
be steered, and is designed for the instruc- 
tion of beginners. It is illustrated with 
explanatory drawings and diagrams. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $1.00.) 


If a person is to make his own will and 
not commit that matter to a competent 
lawyer, he can hardly do better than to put 
himself into the guidance of a practical 
manual by George F. Tucker, author of “ A 
Manual of Wills,” and other works on legal 
subjects, Your Will, and How to Make It. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) The 
manual is intended for use in the United 
States an'l Canada. It discusses the ques- 
tion of making a will on all sides, expounds 
the rights and responsibilities of testators, 
the rights of legatees and of other parties 
in interest under the law, and all the points 
as to which the testator requires informa- 
tion, such as the rights of husband, wife 
and children, legacies, residuary clauses, 
trusts, guardian, public charities, execu- 
tion and attestation, with a chapter of gen- 
eral suggestions and brief forms. 

The salutatory numberI of The Hamil- 
ton Declamation Quarterly is a marvelous- 
ly interesting one. It is edited by Profess- 
ors Owen Root and Brainard G. Smith, cf 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., and 
published by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. It 
traces the success of Hamilton College as a 
school of American oratory te the founda- 
tions laid by Dr. Mandeville, when, in 1843, 
he was called to the chair of rhetoric at 
Hamilton College, and gives a sketch of the 
main features of his system. ‘'he Quarter- 
ly is intended to provide students witha 
fresh supply of new, vigorous and appropri- 
ate examples. Those in the present num- 
ber are by no means classical; but they 
illustrate to perfection the editor’s ideal of 
what such a quarterly should be. 


Prof. Revere Franklin Weidner, of the 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
brings out a Second Edition, revised, of his 
Introduction to Dogmatic Theology based 
on Luthardt. (Fleming H. Revell Co. New 
York. $2.00.) The First Edition of this 
Introduction was published in 1888, and no- 
ticed by us at the time. It has lost none of 
its characteristic brevity or simplicity in 
this revision. The whole body of divinity 
is presented in this compact volume in sys- 
tematic, thematic form, full enough to 
carry the life of the subject, and too much 
condensed for needless expansion. An ex- 
cellent handbook for students, done, of 
course, on the Lutheran basis. 

A Romance of Dijon. By M. Betham 
Edwards. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25.) Miss Edwards chooses the spot for 
her romances with ahappy knack, and she 
has an aptitude for local coloring; at all 
events she makes the reader feel that he is 
not being cheated. This story is bright, 
proceeds nimbly and gives what must be a 
true picture of life in Dijon and the region 
round about, and it was of Dijon that 
Aloisius Bertrand sang : 

“ O Dijon, la fille 
Des glorieux ducs, 
Qui portes béquille 
Dans tes ages caducs !” 

The Despotic Lady, by W. E. Norris (Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, $1.00), 
is a light and amusing novel of English 
life, in which a clever writer makes a play 
of cross purposes between the principal 
characters of his little drama keep the read- 
er to his pages faithfully tothe end. Itis 
nothing great, nothing original, but it isa 
change from the dreary, philosophical ro- 
mances and the realistic trash of the day; 
astory to be read and fiung aside after 
some chuckling over its amusing absurdi- 





ties. The publishers have made up the vol- 
ume beautifully. 


My Last Will and Testament. By Hya- 
cinthe Loyson. (Cassell & Company, Lim- 
ited. 59 cents.) This is an exceedingly 
interesting memoir of the critical acts in 
the life of one of the most interesting men 
of this century, Pére Hyacinthe. It in- 
cludes his protestation when he was moved 
to surrender his place as the preacher at 
Notre Dame, Paris, his address at the time 
of his marriage, and his parting address to 
the Christian public, issued on the approach 
of his seventieth birthday, with some illus- 
trative documents and an introduction by 
Canon Farrar. 


Temptations, Habits, Character: a Mon- 
ograph. By William Capp, M.D. (Arena 
Publishing Co., Boston. 25 cents.) This is 
a sound, wholesome and thoroughly unob- 
jectionable little treatise on the distracting 
sex annoyances and temptations which be- 
set young men in the period of their ado- 
lescence. It meets the case wisely, and will 
furnish parents, guardians and teachers the 
aid they so much need to enable them to 
warn and instruct their yopog friends on a 
delicate, difficult and important. subject 
without doing them more harm than good. 


The two series of William Winter’s 
Shadows of the Stage have been attractive 
enough to insure the third series, which is 
just published (Macmillan & Co., 75 cents), 
a warm welcome. Its chapters are a series 
of studies based on writings in the New 
York Tribune, and other periodicals, and 
“from private prints”; but all much con- 
densed, revised and rewritten. The plan of 
the book is to give a picture in miniature of 
tbe American stage in the last half of the 
present, century. 

Slum Stories. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents.) 
We have read this little book with a reali- 
zation of what may be the life of a certain 
class of miserables in London. The author 
has a knack of sketching character in bold, 
hard lines, with shades and shadows like 
ink blots. It is a disagreeable book ; but it 
seems to be true to life, and the interest it 
excites is almost equal to that which comes 
of actual observation. Could we give 
higber praise ? 


Lee & Shepard, Boston, have issued a 
translation of Alfred de Bréhat’s Jean 
Belin, the French Robinson Crusoe. (Price, 
$1.50) Itis thestory of a party cast upona 
lonely place on the coast of Africa, where 
they have many strange and thrilling ad- 
ventures, 


& 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Open Court of Chicago is publish- 
ing a series of articles on ‘‘ The Prophets of 
Ancient Israel,” by Prof. Charles Henry 
Cornill, of Kénigsberg. 


....“‘ A Stady in Death” is the title of a 
new book by Mr. H. M Alden, of the Har- 
per’s Monthly, to be published through Har- 
per & Bros., in August. 


....We are informed that Mr. Arthur 
Sherburn Hardy has resigned his editorial 
position on The Cosmopolitan. Mr. Walter 
H. Page has also resigned the editorship of 
The Forum. 





..- Fourteen prominent publication houses 
in Germany have organized an ‘‘ Associa- 
tion of Christian Book Publishers.’ Its 
object is to use their craft and business in 
the interests of the principles of Christian- 
ity, and to antagonize the spread of perni- 
cious and antichristian literature in every 
shape and form. 


.-At the instigation of the King of 
Wiirttemberg a Schiller Museum has been 
established at Marbach, the birthplace of 
the poet. A wealthy lady has presented the 
famous-Cohn-Schiller library. This consists 
of 250 numbers, many of them first Schiller 
editions. Among these rarities is the mag- 
azine in which the ‘‘ Robbers” first ap- 
peared, and the poetical ‘‘ Anthologies” of 
1782 and 1798. 


..--Ata recent conference of representa- 
tives of some thirty universities and many 
eminent historical scholars, a new quarter- 
terly, The American Historical Review, 
was founded. The first number will appear 
October 1st, published by Macmillan & 
Co., and will be of a distinctly national 
character. Professors of history from the 
universities of Yale, Harvard, Chicago, 
Penpsylvania, Princeton and Cornell are 
upon the Board of editors who are repre- 
sented by Prof. J. F. Jameson, Providence, 
R. I., Managing Editor. 


.---The Social Democratic press of Ger- 
Many has had an almost phenomenal 
growth within the last twenty years. Two 
decades ago the party controlled five daily 
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papers—one tri-weekly, one semi-weekly 
and several weeklies, with a total subscrip- 
tion list of about 30,000. Now the party 
has thirty-eight dailies, twenty tri-weeklies, 
nine semi-weeklies, eight local weeklies, a 
central weekly organ,a scientific journal, 
an illustrated literary magazine with an 
edition of 166,000, two comic papers, and an 
almanac with an edition of 130,000. In ad- 
dition fifty-three trades journals of various 
kinds favor the Social Democratic agita- 
tion. The increase in these twenty years 
has been from ten to seventy-four party 
papers, and from two to fifty-three trades 
papers working in the interests of the party. 
The central organ alone, the Vorwiétrts, has 
45,000 subscribers. 


.-The Toronto Sunday World pub- 
lished, in its issue of June 16th, a vicious 
attack, by a Canadian poet of lesser fame, 
upon his better known fellow singer,.Mr. 
Bliss Carman. The writer undertakes to 
prove by comparison of passage with pas- 
sage that Mr. Carman has merely echoed 
other writers or borrowed unblushingly 
from them. All that he has proved, how- 
ever, is that envy, hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness have not yet been scotched 
in Toronto, unless, in addition, he has suc- 
ceeded by his comparisons and citations in 
demonstrating Mr. Carman’s superiority 
and originality—as we think he has. By 
comparing verse with verse, taken labori- 
ously from Rossetti, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Keats, Matthew Arnold and others, and 
Carman, the reader may see that sometimes 
Mr. Carman has used the same measure, 
sometimes the same rhyme, and occasion- 
ally the same antithetical words. For ex- 
ample, he has borrowed, we are told, from 
Rossetti’s ‘‘Insomnia,’”’ because where Ros- 
setti says, 

“ And still remember and forget,” 
Mr. Carman says, 
**One to remember or forget.” 
So, then, must one of the Rossettis have 
borrowed from the other; for the sister, 
Christina Rossetti, says: 
*“*Haply I may remember, and haply may for- 
get.” 

Fortunately no poet bas a lien on the dic- 
tionary. In this matter THE INDEPENDENT 
is not concerned for Mr. Carman’s good 
name, which cannot be smirched by any 
such preposterous charge; but the follow- 
ing statement demands our attention: 

“*The Unreturning,’ another short lyric of 
Carman’s in ‘Low Tide on Grand Pré’ is a de- 
cided imitation if not a complete steal of the 
two first stanzas of a poem by W. W. Campbell, 
called ‘ Belated,’ and which (sic) isin ‘The Dread 
Voyage,’ Mr. Campbell's volume published in 
August, 1893. This poem, ‘ Belated,’ was sub- 
mitted to Carman in the autumn of 1892.” 
In this the writer implies that Mr. Carman, 
then office editor of THE INDEPENDENT, ap- 
propriated the thought and phrase of a poem 
submitted for his approval. The second 
stanzas quoted do, in fact, contain the same 
rhyme, “stirs” and “‘hers.”” Unfortunately 
for Mr. Campbell, in this case, if there has 
been any stealing, he himself is the sinver, 
as Mr. Carman’s poem, “‘ The Unreturniog” 
was published in THE INDEPENDENT a year 
and a half before Mr. Campbell submitted 
his ‘* Belated”? to Mr. Carman’s editorial 
eye. We learn from Mr. P. McArthur’s 
vigorous reply to this attack that Mr. 
Campbell himself is the irate author of the 
tirade. In this instance the engineer has 
surely been “‘hoist with his own petard.”’ 
That this article in the World was written 
in retaliation for a fancied wrong can in no 
wise excuse the injustice of the accusation. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Legends of the Rhine. 


BY H. A. GUERBER. 


Author of “‘ Myths of Greece and Kome.” 
448 pp. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
40 full-page Illustrations.) 

FOR TOURISTS: 

“This book is intended as a contribution to the 
study of Folklore and as Ss Legendary Guide to the 


1 vol., (With 


hine.”—Aut 's Prefac 
GUERBER’S $s LEGENDS will surely enhance 
the pleasure of travellers and enable stay-at- homes 


to glean some idea of the legendary charms of this 
matchless river. 


BS. bg fog - by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid on receipt 


h. "S, "BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
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The Gospel of Buddha 


By Dr. Paul Carus 


Price $1.00. The Upen Court Publishing Co. 
Chicago. A translation into Japanese made under 
the auspices of the Kev. Shaku Soyen, delegate to the 
— of Religions, was lately published in 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (ten miles from 
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early a and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
rgect, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
es bath: no regular or foreknown examinations, 


Its broadly planned course of — (= 
ie roximity both heen thy: an to fur- 
nish the of teachers, including moony specialists ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils. a faculty of 
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MISS BAIRD'S IN INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 2th year. Primary Saterenedt- 

ate, and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 

manners. uildings, steam beat, gymnasium. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 

John I. Blair Foundation. Both Sexes. 48th year. 
Preparation for any College and for Business. Music, 
Physical Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. 
Low rates. Superior advantages. Religious in- 
fluence. No vicious pupi!s admitted. Send for cata- 
logue. W.S. EVERSOLE, Ph.D., Principal. 

Blairstown, N. Je 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT Dean. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE | 


and Hudson River Institute, at Claverack, 

- ¥. A Classical Seminary of bigh grade for boys 
and girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
Hudson River Valley. A record of forty-one years of 
uninterrupted successful educational work, Conser- 
vatory of Music, Artand Elocution. 42d year begins 
Sept. 16, For catalogues address 

Rev. . FI LAC K, A. M., President. 


New 





ORK, Cc linton 
Cc OTTAG : SEMINARY For Grnzs. 
leases those who value wise home care and good 
mental —_ ae. Apply ea rv 
Re . HAWLEY, A Prine ‘ps al. 


East Greenwich Academy. | 


Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses, $200 a year. Sept. I. Write for illnstrated 
catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D , Principal, 
East Greenwich, %. Z, 


NEw York, 4 ‘anandaigua 


——- Piace School 
For YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876, 
Opens September 
“CAROL INE A. CoMsTOCK, President. 


AND MINARD COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
Waterbury (Center, Vt., 

a high grade school for both sexes. Religious infiu- 
ence. Full courses of study, viz.: English and Classi- 
cal, College Preparatory, ‘Commercial, Teachers’. 

Music, Art. Location unsurpassed for beauty and 
healthfulness; lodge for ladies; rooms large and airy; 
bathroom and modern improvements. Expenses very 
low. Open Sept. 10th. For terms and information, 
address PRINCIVAL, Green Mountain Seminary, 
Waterbury Center, Vt. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, O. 
_ Early application necessary for September, 18 1895, 


Lyndon Hall School. 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College p-eparation. 
Sa MUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M , Poughke epsie, N -Y. 








3 uired, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre 
paratory year. Special students admitted if eighteen 
years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 

. Its homelike air and character. 

tra raining in_ self-gov erpments limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); personal 
ov ersight in habits. manners, care of person, room, 
etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dresscutting, eenees Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimm 

gular expense for — year, $500. For illus- 

trated catalogue = Ry THE INDE- 
PENDENT, . BRAGDON, Principal. 


EW YORK MILITA BY ACADEMY, Cornwal!il- 
on-Hud+on, N. Y. or rding cadets only. 
P repares forall’ colieges on Government academies. 
Completely equipped and beautifully located on 
Hudson River, 4 miles above WestPoint. For cata- 
logue, address 
8. C. JONES, C. F., Superintendent. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY, 


at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students. 
_Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER. 


The Oread of Seminary at Mt. Carroll, Ill., 
tells how women of smal] means can get a liberal edu- 
cation, and include Music and Art. rite for one. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


@th year. Prepares thoroughly for Cortese. the 

Government Academies, and Business. U.S. army 

aoe Settles at Riverview by Secretary of War, 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A.M.. Prir., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Seven Gables Looks to thelr physical as 


ll as Jae & mental cul- 
ture. Boating, stately t 
building. Gymnasium. A yi modern “school. 
Native French and German Teachers; 20th year. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8S. 
Westcott, Principal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Brigegton. 


Mth yout} pentne Sees. 11. Both sexes, Prepares tar any 
College aching or Business. French, German, 
Music Military Drill,Gymnasium. H.K. ‘TRASK, Prin, 























~ STATE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


(Located Main Line U. P. R’y, Laramie, Wyoming). 

College of Liberal Arts, Normal School, School of 
Mines, Agricenurel and Mechanical College and 
Military School. 

Well equi sped 1 ibrary and Laboratories. Splendid 
buildings. Flectis ive Courses. Tuition Free. Expenses 
reasonable. 

Climate unsurpassed for throat and lung troubles. 
Altitude 7,210 fee 

send for C irewlar. and Catalog 

. JOHNSON, <% M., DI D., Prest. 
4 hes oat PLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 
. Graduating, College and University pre- 
paratory oan optional courses for young women. 
4ist year. $325. CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D. Pres’t. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


This famous school will be reopened asa boarding 
school on September 25th, 1895, and will t be under he 
charge of Miss Mary Alice Knox, b.A., for the past 
ten years fore in Wellesley c mass. All inqui- 
ries should be add 

ss MARY ALICE KNOX 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE for the higher education of 


young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
mission, courses of study, the SEED. equipment, 

and government of Wells Colleg 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N.Y. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
—_ of home influences. oe sanitary arrange- 
ents. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for jitustrated rospectus to 
MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparato ty, and Special Courses. Mrs 
SARAH M. MERRILL, Principal, Danvers, Mass. 
FOR 


WILSON COLLEGE woe. 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


WORCESTER POLY TECERIC INSTI- 
TUTF orcester, years’ courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, Flectrical «~ {neering and 
Chemistry. New and Extensive laboratories and 
workshops, thoroughly speed. — low. 
For catalogue ang! in forma ion add 

 MENDENH AL L, President. 
























































M ontcaw Military A is 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


LOCATION. 


Montclair is fourteen miles from New York via the D., 
L. & W. R. R. or Greenwood Lake branch of the Erie—It is 
pre-eminently a community of homes; the residents, in the 
main, are New York business men. 

The academy is on the southerly slope of the Orange 
Mountains, and commands an extended view of the Palisades, 


New York, Newark and New York Bays, 


Staten Island, and 


the beautiful country intervening. 

The academy buildings are all new and were built for 
our special purpose, and that purpose is to develop the high- 
est type of manly boy, who is sure to grow to a manly man. 

Parents are cordially invited to visit the academy before 
making next year’s school plans for their sons. 


J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 
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LAND TRANSFERS. 


THE Legislature of Illinois, which has 
but recently adjourned, passed a law to 
regulate and register the titles to real es- 
tate that, if carried out, will point a new 
departure in the United States. The ques- 
tion of adopting the reform is to be sub- 
mitted to popular vote in each county 
upon petition of one-half tke legal voters ; 
so this referendum process is necessary 
before the law can go into practical ¢ ffect. 

The proposal, in brief, is this : Record- 
ers of deeds in the several counties of IIli- 
pois shall be registrars of titles under the 
act and shall give bonds. Two or more 
competent attorneys shall be appointed ex- 
aminers. Registrars shall keep books paged 
and indexed, and shall deliver to owner of 
land a certificate certifying to his title upon 
application, mentioning all mortgages, 
etc., provided registrars aud examiners 
after investigation find the facts as re- 
ported. No cause of action and no dis- 
pute as to this or any subsequent certifi- 
cate or as to the title so granted, shall be 
received before any court unless action is 
begun within five years of the first regis- 
tration. No title through a tax sale shall 
be registered unless applicant has been in 
undisputed possession for ten years. At 
the first registration the owner shall pay 
one-tenth of 1% of the value to the County 
Treasurer, which sums shall be held as a 
fund to protect the county from any suits 
brought against it by any one claiming to 
have lost land or equity in land through 
the wrongful acts or errors of the regis- 
trar. In any case the title stands ; not 
through the direct guarranty of the coun- 
ty, but indirectly through the refusal of 
the bill to allow the courts to go behind it, 
so far as the owner is concerned, except 
within five years of the first registration. 
The bill is voluminous as to details, but 
most of these need not be given, being in- 
tended principally to carry out the intent 
of the act. 

It will readily be seen that the proposal, 
while innocent-looking on its face, is in 
reality a radical alteration in our long-es- 
tablished land policy ; and as such deserves 
careful examination by those interested. 
Either a landowner has a good title or he 
has not. For centuries this question has 
been answered by reference to the facts in 
each particular case, the buyer making 
up his mind after consulting experts as to 
the title and the probability of the facts as 
represented, and taking his own risks. 
In this respect land has in principal been 
managed exactly like any other commod- 
ity, every buyer of real estate, or cf dry 
goods, or of anything else, forming a judg- 
ment from the known facts and from the 
character of the men with whom he deals. 
Government in the United States has 
never gone further than to require regis- 
tration of all pertinent facts. 

We do not change this principal by 
changing the form of registering. Some 
one must take the responsibility ; if not the 
buyer then (in the Illinois case), the coun- 
ty must doit. Following general experi- 
ence, we may assume that a public exam- 
iner will not be as careful a judge of titles 
as a lawyer employed to guard the interest 
of the purchaser. The bill, as we have 
seen, makes—must make—the county re- 
sponsible for frauds and errors, while call- 
ing for a special assessment, payable 
once only, to provide a fund out of which 
all damages shall be paid. There is no 
way of telling whether such a small pay- 
ment on the first registration will provide 
money enough for such a purpose; but 
since mistakes may arise at every transfer 
after the first, we may be sure that in the 
end the eounty will have a very large sum 
to pay from its general treasury. 

The difficulty in all this kind of legisla- 
tion is that, when the small fund proposed 
is exhausted, a general tax must be re- 
sorted to; and in this way a citizen hold- 
ing land by a good title is taxed to cover 
up the deficiency of a neighbor whose title 
is bad through fraud or error. Now why 


should the other man be taxed for any 
such purpose? Why should not the neigh- 
bor stand his own losses? If we are going 
to guarantee good luck to everybody, to 
give each one a sound horse, a good cow 
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or well-made implements, we shall son 
arrive at a state where industry in one’s 
own affairs will not help us individually 
and then the whole fabric of business will 
collapse. There is no more reason why a 
county should guarantee a man’s title to 
his land than to his horse or anything else 
he owns. The only result would be to 
make the enterprising farmer or merchant 
give up part of his profit to make up the 
losses of his careless associate. 

Now, of course, land and horses are not 
the same ir all respects, tho they are 
alike as to guarantee of title. In so far 
as they are different they should have 
different treatment. In other words it is 
to the interest of everybody to make land 
transfers and titles as easy and as simple 
as the circumstances will permit and to 
have all the facts fully recorded. We 
have in some States and cities inherited 
from England a cumbersome system of 
recording, and this we can and should re. 
form; but to put the burden of all real 
estate losses through fraud or errors upon 
the county or State is a very different 
matter. We wonder whether any county 
in Illinois, after reflection, will adopt the 
new law and with it the responsibility of 
guaranteeing all titles to real estate. 


a, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS reports are very monotonously 
cheerful. It cannot be said that trade is 
yet up to the normal volume; for both 
railroad earnings and bank clearings, 
while considerably ahead of this time last 
year, are still below the standards of 1892 
aud 1893. But improvement is noticeably 
persistent and substantial ; and the natu- 
ral result is that confidence is showing re- 
markable development, the contrast in 
this respect with the feeling that existed 
in the beginning of February being posi- 
tively phenomenal. Already this change 
in sentiment is proving an irresistible im- 
petus, The distributing branches of trade 
may be slow just at present, as is always 
the case until the marketing of crops 
draws near; but new enterprises which 
have been pigeon-holed for months are 
being launched with surprising freedom, 
and the purchases of materials on this ac- 
count and for long delayed repairs are 
giving a strong stimulus to industries de- 
voted to structural materials. The iron 
trade leads in this development, and 
makers have been compelled to advance 
prices in order to restrain the rush of 
orders which have been pushed upon 
them. Of course, labor difficulties are 
almost a thing of the past, and ‘‘ Brad- 
street’s” is authority for the statement that 
within a month or two 1,000,000 workers 
have received advances in wages averag- 
ing 10%, all of which means that the con- 
dition of the industrial classes shows an 
improvement which must greatly increase 
the demand for clothing and food. The 
agricultural outlook, while showing no 
particular change, is more promising than 
a few weeks ago. There is every prospect 
of a bountiful corn crop, which is of more 
consequence to farmers and railroads than 
wheat ; and any possible shortage in the 
latter will be compensated for by better 
prices. Wheat has dropped nearly 10c. 
below the "highest price in June, but is 
still about 15c. a bushel higher than a year 
ago. Another source of real encouragement 
is the decline of the silver craze at the 
West, where reviving prosperity and the 
‘*campaign of education ” are rapidly un- 
dermining the power of the silver kings. 
At the moment there is a lull in specula- 
tive activity, yet conditions are such as to 
suggest a considerable enlargement in 
such operations at no distant future. 
With money plentiful and credit sound, 
present opportunities are not likely to be 
long neglected. Dun’s record of business 
failures for the first half of 1895 show 
6,657 such disasters against 7,039 in the 
same time last year. These failures in- 
volved liabilities of only $88,800,000 
against $101,700,000 for the first six 
months of 1894 and $168,800,000 in 1893. 











The financial situation shows little 
change beyond continued tendency to- 
ward improvement. Last week’s attack 
on the Industrials was not extended with 


any seriousness of purpose to railroad 


THE INDE 


securities, and the latter continued to 

show a strong undertone in spite of com- 

parative dullness. The favorable business 

outlook and better crop prospects, of 
course, strengthen confidence {no railroad 
earnings. In the fourth week of June 41 

roads earned over 6% more than last year. 

Only a few lines are now reporting de- 

creases, and these are expected to disap- 
pear in a few more weeks. Bank clearings 
increased 30% compared with last year; but 
a year ago business was seriously inter- 
rupted by the railroad strikes at Chicago. 
At the moment activity in the stock mar- 
ket is somewhat checked by delay in the 
various reorganization schemes. Interest 
in these was stimulated by progress in the 
Georgia Central plan, making a settlement 
with the Savannah Western interest ; but 
Northern Pacific affairs progress slowly, 
and there is prospect of a contest between 
the Adams interest and President Hill’s fol- 
lowing. Nothing further has been heard 
concerning the Erie plan, except that se- 
curity holders are expected to make some 
heavy sacrifices. Chicago gas difficulties 
occupied much attention from speculators, 
the dealings in this “security” being on 
an enormous scale. Some disposition to 
exaggerate the Treasury difficulties was 
noticeable ; but the latter is likely to keep 
itself in comfortable position until proper 
legislation can be had to enable it to 
meet pension and other obligations which 
are a constant drain. The close of 
the year may witness a small deficien- 
cy, but nothing of consequence, in spite 
of the loss of revenue from an in- 
come tax. There is every prospect of 
increased revenue, both from customs 
and internal taxes, which may materially 
benefit Treasury finances. The gold re- 
serve is ample, and is not likely to be dis- 
turbed. Last week there was some fear 
of gold exports ; but the syndicate bankers 
here, who are evidently determined to 
protect the Government, furnished an 
ample supply of bills, and so prevented 
any outward movement. Very soon ex- 
ports of domestic produce will largely in- 
crease the supply of bills, and a revival of 
the foreign demand for our bonds and 
stocks, which seems confidently expected, 
will help make upany deficiency. Money 
on call is very abundant and cheap, rates 
ruling 14@2%. Time money is quoted 
24@3¢ for five to six months on good 
stock exchange collateral. The supply of 
commercial paper is moderate at 32 for 
four months commission house names. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 








July 6 June 29, Decrease | 
Loan. ....+.+++08 $513,605,700 = $513,422,300 *$§182,400 
Specie.....e..ceee 64,496,500 65,231,40) 734,900 
Legal tenders... 110,145.50  — 111,603,600 1,458, 100 
Deposits.......... 569,873,200 570,436,3)0 563,10! 
Circulation...... 13,134,050 = 13,159,000 25,000 


The following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie. ...se.seeee $64,496,500 $65,231,400 $734,990 
Legal tenders.... 110,145,500 111,603,600 1,458, 100 
Total reserve.. $174,612,000 $176,835,00 $2,193,000 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 142,468,300 142,609,075 140,775 
Sarp. reserve... $32,173,700 $34,225,925 $2,052,225 


* Increase. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


July 7th, 1I894—Surplus............ecscccereereee $72,134,725 
July 8th, 1893—Deficit. .........-seeeeecceeceeeee 5,082,925 
July 9h, 1892—Surplus...........ceeeeceeeeecees 15,577,025 
July lth, 18991—Surplus ..........seeeeeeeseeeee 14,542,025 

6,283,075 


July 12th, 1890—Surplas...........0eceeeesceeeees 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows : 


Bid. Asked. 
BB. cccs-ccccoccce - cccccecccccccccccccsooccocce 9644 os 
New 4s, Registered..........0 scsccccerseeee 13% 1K 
nics ccccsecccens ses Saealenacia 123% =: 124% 
48, Registered......+...cee.--ceee sccccesccccee 112 11. 
48, COUPODS.....45-.200e00 eee cone mm sesectoos 112% «1B 
New 5s, Registered.......0...secsccoee sooee 164 «116% 
GS, COUPONS. 2.000 cccccce-cocscccccccccccccece 11646 116% 
Carrency 66, 1805. ....6..cccccececsso-ceveeres 100 ee 
Currency 65, 1606 ..20. . cccccc-cccccccsccccce wi 
CUFFENCY 66, 18D ......ccccccccccccccccccrccee 108 
Currency 66, 1998.....6...000 cceeeeeee coceee WS 
Currency 66, 1899.....0-.66 cee cee cceeeeecees 1068 
CRIN, BETBs* ccc ccccccceccccccevcssce-codes 10% 
Cherokee, 1897........4 2+ cocce ceccecceseese 10054 
Cherokee, 1808... 2... .cececcceecseeceeeeeeee 100% 
Cherokee, 1899.......scerceecsceccereseeceeeee 100% 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing July 6th, were: 


Colonial...... ....... % |Germania............. 3874 
Commerce........ ..- 133 Mechanics’ .......... 
Franklin........... 1106-10 | State of New York.. 112 


PENDENT. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co.’s posted 
rates were as follows : 


BURG PAYB...00 ccccccscccecccescocccccccccccece 4.884¢-854 
BIGRE. ccrccccocce cccce sccsece cvcccccccsecssceses 4.8954 
CODIAS. 000 coccccecccccccccccccccccccsccees coves 4.89 
Documentary for payment....... ccadateenannal 4.88 -Si4 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 














Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMEFICR...00cccccccccccrcccee 207 200 cove 
American Exchange....... 158% 15834 save 
BOWERY... .cccccccsccccercocce Pt) | 240 255 
Broadway 255 240 260 

155 150 160 
Central National.. 120 ny 125 
Chase National. 225 500 — 
Chatham... 340 350 400 
Chemical 4,205 4,100 4,300 
a 462 44) cece 
Citizens’ 135 140 160 
Columbia...... eisee 200 asia 
Commerce........se005 vere 183 179 eda 
Continental. .......ceceeeree 132 125 coos 
Corn Exchange..... ...+++. 236 280 300 
Bast RAVEP.....cccscccscoccces 135 130 10 
Eleventh Ward ....... 275 200 eee 
DOB sccccccccccovscerscccccce 320 seve eoce 
Fifth Avenue.........00.++08 3,230 2,50) cece 
First National....... .....+ 540 2,50 ones 
First National of S.1...... 119 12) 130 
Fourteenth Street.......... 110% 170 catia 
Fourth National...... sevcce 187 183 183 
PARED 2.000. ccccee coccce 1106-10... seco 
Gallatin National.... ..... 3UBLg wees 316 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 350 occ 
German American......... 113 115 coe 
German Exchange......... 400 Lis one 
GOrManla. ...ec.cceseeceseee B8T4g 300 eee 
Greenwich.....geccee crcccece 175% 155 saae 
Hanover. ...00..ccvessecccccce uu 310 330 
Hide and Leather.......... v4 eee liu 
Hudson River.......6..+e+00 150 155 cece 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 51) 560 
ERVIN. cccccccccccccccececcece 135 135 ues 
Leather Manufactarers’... 170 165 20) 
CARGTEG scccccccss cocssoseses 116 Llu 125 
Lincoln National..........+. 613 615 aaa 
Manhattan......cc.cecee sees 192 194 200 
Market and Fulton......... 215% 212 oeee 
Mechanics’.....6 ceseeeeeees is4 184 19) 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. M5 140 165 
Mercantile..........ss0-seeee 184 165 200 
Merchants’...... 13454 wt 14) 
Merchants’ Exchang: ill 12 12) 
Metropolitan....... 3% 2% 6% 
Metropolis......... swee 400 460 
Mount Morris..........++.++ 140 ilu cece 
Murray Hill............+0 06 305 cece coee 
NQGERB...ccocccceccccercocece 154 150 160 
New YOrk.....ccccccccccccscce 222 220 eee 
New York County.........+ 587 54u ooo 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 100 120 
Pe isasccciscbsecdumeqseue 119% 17 eee 
Nineteenth Ward........ 145 127 130 
North America..........+++ M40 137 150 
OPFIONEAl....00 cccccesccccccce 232 210 259 
PACIRC. cocccccce coves cccccee V5 18J 200 
PORRccee cocvcsecececscnececse 270 270 duu 
People’s. ...ccccccccccccscccce 249 eeee 290 
PRORIE. ccocccccceseccccccosce 115% 113% sees 
RGPGRS. cccccccces cee esce 155 15244 155 
Seaboard National ....... 168 166 cece 
Second National... ........ 350 seu ease 
Seventh National.........6+ 1 10) cece 
Shoe and Leather......... 65 90 102 
DATBMcccccvcese c.cccceccscece 3b 300 eves 
Southera National.......... 150 135 15) 
State of New York......... 112 15 cove 
Third National............6 105 105 cece 
Tradesmen’s...... 100 87 95 
Twelfth Ward. 1235 cose 1% 
Union........ ae 1904¢ 200 see 
Union Square....... . ..... 1% 200 ° 
United States National.... 175 180 
Western National.... .... lll lll 
WERE BEGiccccccccceccscesce 275 289 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The second annual Convention of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association 
was held at Saratoga on the 10th and 11th 
insts. 


....The State of Kansas is to be con- 
gratulated upon its crops of wheat, oats, 
flax and coro. In consequence of the 
general rains which have pervaded the 
entire State during the past six weeks 
all of these crops will be of a phenomenal 
character, 


...-The amount disbursed July 1st at 
New York, Boston and Pailadelphia for 
interest on bonds, dividends on stocks, 
dividends paid by National banks, and 
from other sources, amounted to about 
$145,000,000. The greater portion of this 
immense sum of money will be reinvested 
as speedily as possible. 

...-The Bond Record for July, 1895, 
contains a great deal of exceedingly valu- 
able information in regard to the bonds 
and stocks of various railways, the situa- 
tion and progress of those that are under- 
going reorganization, and new and authen- 
tic information in regard to prominent 
railways, electric companies, etc. 


In consequence of the continued growth 
of the tin-plate industry in the United 
States, the manufacturers of South Wales 
are in a very gloomy state of mind. They 
now feel that the trade of the United 
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States, which has been gradually slippin 
away during the last three years, will 
eventually be almost completely lost to 
them. 

....The most important feature in the 
plan of reorganization of the Long Is- 
land Traction Company, noticed in our 
advertising columns, is the voting trust, 
consisting of Frederic P. O!cott, Roswell 
P, Flower and Anthony N. Brady, which 
insures an intelligent and conservative 
management of the property for at least 
five years. 

....The semiannual statement of the 
New England Loan and Trust Company, 
which we print in another column, shows 
the success which has attended the man- 
agement of thecompany. On the first of 
July it had delinquent interest outstand- 
ing amounting to only $28,273.13. The 
company has a capital fully paid of $825,- 
000, with undivided profits of $111,518.73. 


....An event costing $190,000,000 might 
not properly be called a financial ‘‘ item,” 
and yet this is a proper place to state that 
Mrs. O'Leary, of Chicago, died on the 3d 
inst. Mrs. O’Leary obtained notoriety as 
being the reputed owner of the cow which 
kick over a lamp and started a blaze one 
night in Ostober, 1871, in the city of Chi- 
cago, which cost before it was quenched 
$190,000,000. 

...Cassier’s Magazine, published in this 
city, has a series of articles in the July 
number upon the Niagara water power 
which are of great interest. The Cataract 
Construction Company started a 5,000- 
horse-power dynamo last week, it being 
the first of a series which in the end will 
produce and transmit 120,000 horse-power. 
It is designed to carry the power to any 
point within a radius of 15 or 20 miles, 


....Several railways have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
an extension of the time for compliance 
with the new coupler law which requires 
all freight cars engaged in interstate 
commerce to be equipped previous to 
July ist, 1895, with grabirons and hand- 
holds in the ends and sides of the cars 
and with drawbars of a standard hight, 
which has been fixed at 344 inches, for 
cars on roads of standard gauge. 


....There have been during the past 
week numerous rumors in regard to the 
reoganization of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, some of the reports 
being that the proposed guaranty of 
the Northern Pacific bonds by the Great 
Northern Company could not be carried 
out owing to a conflict with the laws of 
the State of Minnesota. Itis now stated 
that the counsel of ail the different parties 
are trying to arrange some other method 
of carrying out a plan of reorganization of 
a character similar to the old one. 


...-The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company have received an electric loco- 
motive for use in drawing trains through 
the Baltimore tunnel, which is three miles 
in length. The locomotive is a double 
ender, weighs 96 tons, and is more power- 
ful than any locomotive run by steam. 
It is capable of dragging a train of 250 
empty cars on a flat track and can main- 
tain a spead of 45 miles an hour for pas- 
senger trains. It will be used for draw- 
ing trains through the tunnel exclusively, 
taking the entire train with the steam 
locomotive attached, and can handle about 
100 trains a day. 


..--The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: ‘ 
$500 Colonial Club of N. Y. second 5¢..... $260 lot 
5 shares Music Hall Co. of N. Y.,lim....... $25 lot 
$500 Metropolitan Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 6%.112% 
$25,000 Chicago and Northwestern 7% cons. .1415% 


Se I BO Oi ov cccccccccevcccccccccce 232 
$2,000 City of B’klyn 7% Public Park Loan.. .1534%4 
$4,000 City of Cincinnati 6%............ee0000- 121% 
$2,000 City of Cincinnati 6%............0...00. 118% 
$73,000 Aluminum, Brass and Bronze Co., of 

Rrtegepent, Com, BiG sii cccccvicccdiccccceses 41 
6 shares Rockland Water Co, of Rockland, 

Did. dade vdiadniabapetdddecakawdiad $160 lot 


3 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co.......... 777 
50 shares Del. and Hudson Canal Co... 





100 shares Chicago Gas receipts.............+..+- 6 

200 shares Western Union Tel. Co............. 91% 

100 — N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis sscon 
re d 


eee ee eee eee eee eee CeCe Cee e rr rece) 


13 shares Singer Manufacturing Co.. 





....lt is not, we think, generally known 


that Minnesota is one of the greatest dairy 
States in the country. Its dairy products 


are only second in value to that of wheat, 
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There are now 325 creameries in operation 
in the State, the total output of which, for 
1895, is estimated to amount, in round 
numbers, to 30,000,000 pounds of butter. 
Most of these are on the co-operative plan, 
and the farmers receive an average the 
year round of 20 cents per pound, which 
would amount to $6,000,000. The Assist- 
ant State Dairy Commissioner states that 
the counties of Freeborn and Steele manu- 
factured in June over 1,000,000 pounds of 
butter,and that these two counties consti- 
tute the banner butter-growing district of 
the United States, none other, not even 
the famous Elgin County district in Illi- 
nois, equaling it in the amount or quality 
of the tinished product. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 332, 
payable on demand. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 3%, payable on demand, 

Tne United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 3¢, payable on demand. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 3% on the capital 
stock, payable August lst. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 








Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 
ANNUITY BONDS phe Ran Mn 


ABSOL J TE. Banishing care, they prolong life. 
They double the income of elderly persons,and on joint 
lives are payable to the survivor. For best terms address 
(stating date of birth) 4. G. Carpenter. 254 B’way. N.Y. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 


LOA NS negotiated. payable in gold,secured by 
ok lien on Minneapolis real estate. 





ESTAT — managed. rent, collect 
a rents, and take general charge 
of property. Satisfactory New York, Philadelphia 


and New England references. 


E. S. JONES’ SONS, — 


200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis. Minn. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


of A life-long residence gives us special ad- 
/O vantage in placing loans conservatively, Bust- 
ness originally established more than thirty 
years ago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 


and gages on improved inside city security. In- 
vestments made for individuals, banks and 

of institutions. Eastern and Westera references, 
si Correspondence invited, 





BANKING hou SE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & co. 


11, 13. 15 and 17 Broad Street, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THEN. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 

Orders for securities executed for Investment or on 
margin. Interest allowed on deposit accounts sub- 
ject to cheque at sight. Actas financial and transfer 
agents for Corporations. 


Branch Offices, 202 Fifth Ave.; corner 25th St., 87 
Hud son St., and TC ourt St., Brooxlyn n. 
Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 


We make a specialty of High Class Securities 
suitable for permanent investment. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicage. 
First National Bank Bidg.. lewa Falla, Ia. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 
Total Assets - - 











307,235 96 
4,894,735 22 





The Company offers its 5%* Deben- j na 


tures. Write for description. 





THE INDEPENDENT- 


Long Island Traction Co. 
REORGANIZATION. 


NEW YORK, July 3d, 18%. 
Stockholders of the Long Island Traction Company 
are hereby notified, in pursuance of the plan of re- 
organization heretofore announced, that the time for 
the deposit of stocx, and the payment of the first in- 
stalment of five dojlars ($5) per share is limited to 
on or before July 15th, 1895. 
The second, and final, instalment of five dollars ($5) 
per share is payable on or before September ‘2d. 
1895. 
Stockholders are requested to deposit with the 
Central Trust Company, of New York, thelr stock 
certificates, with transfer thereof to the Committee 
or in blank duly executed, and thereby to assent and 
become parties to the Plan and Agreement. 
Trust Company receipts will be issued for depos- 
ited stock. 
Outstanding participation certificates will be re- 
ceived and credited on account, at their face value 
of $2 per share, in payment of the cash subscription. 
Holders of participation certificates may, if they so 
elect, receive in lieu of any other benefit under the 
agreement, payment in cash for their certificates at 
par, with interest at 6 per cent. 
Depositing stockholders who shall pay 
their subscription in full will be entitled 
to receive one share of new stock for every 
two shares of old stock, new bonds at par 
tothe amount of the cash subscription of $10 
per share paid, and new stock to cn amount 
equal to 75 per cent. of the amount of cash 
subscription of $10 per share paid. 
The shares of the new Company will be represent- 
ed by voting trust certificates for five years, as pro- 
vided in the Reorganization Agreement, under a 
voting trust whereof Frederic P. Olcott, Roswell P. 
Flower, and Anthony N. Bray are the trustees. 

The Plan has been approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Long Island Traction Company and by 
the Committee of Stockholders formed to protect 
their interests. 

For full particulars and details of the Plan and 
Agreement, reference is made to the original thereof 
filed with the Centrai Trust Company of New York. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 
Chairman ; 
ROSWELL P. FLOWER, 
ANTHONY N. BRADY, 
JOHN G, JENKINS, 
GEORGE W. YOUNG. 
MARSHALL 8. DRIGGS, 
ALFRED J. POUCH, 
Committee. 


THE MIDDLESEx 
1875 





BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus........ 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
eee ey f New York or the Security Com- 
pany of oes Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass, and Maine. Amount of issue Amited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, are te agg 
are permitted by law to invest in these bond 8. 


United States Trust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


>. | ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARD 


This 





Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at a A ay and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Lovuts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM DOCRRTURAAM, 
D. WILLIS Jane, ALEX. E. OR 
JOHN A. STEWAR WILLIAM H. atacy, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wa. D. SLOA 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, pe H. ScuwaB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FR 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 3. —, 


DORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 

JOHN J. PHELPs, 





ANTEL LORD. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 59 WALL STREET. N. Y. 





BRSEZER K. WRIGHT, Frestaent LSzUryes- 
ant FISH, Mg President; EDWA POO 

ce President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Sie, EDW. 
. SALDWIN. Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 





fe 
jence of Depositors and Investors. 
En through the 





trance Bank. 
DIRECTORS: ‘Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant ca , George S. H Chi nbach, 


- Poor, 
Dela- 





ell Potes, A’ Belmoi 
o Erancl is R. Pa John Ja 
8. Hickok, George erick Vietor, 


Semi-Annual Statement 


OF THE 


New Ene land Loan & Trost Co, 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 34 NASSAU 
ST., NEW YORK. 


June 29th, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
Leans upen real estate..... $4,978,884 80 
Leans upon collateral secur- 











15,392 80 
3,442 50 
Fereclosure account. 37,660 50 
Stocks and bonds. coauanbs 9,325 00 
Interest udvanced upon 
morigages..... deeeke iaciaoneeset 28,273 13 
Real estate..............+... 317,177 95 
Furniture and fixtures 8,120 08 
U. S. Gev. new 
coupon 4s...... $12,000 60 
Due on securities 
 * Geseeee 28,900 00 
PE <ccerpocenbcoores 
° =n S 99,359 46 
$5,517,636 22 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital fully paid. 
Undivided profits... 


$825,000 60 
111,518 73 






4,253,643 00 


Due to banks and bankers.. 145,000 00 
Deposits for investment aud 

other purposes....... poennahse 167,407 71 
Due to branch offices............ 12,599 33 
Drafts by lending agents...... 2,467 45 


$5,517,636 22 
This company offers investors ite own Debenture 
Bonds, which bear six per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually. Over four millions of these securi- 
ties passed through the panic and depression of the 
last two years without giving their holders the 
slightest cause for uneasiness. There are no safer 
securities in the market. 
We have facilities and correspondents which enable 
us to care for and collect mortgages covering proper- 
ty in any of the States west of the Mississippi. 








ELECTION. 


FFICE OF THE AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, M6 BRoapway, NEw YORK CITY, 
June 2th, 18’5.—To the stockholders of the American 
Fire Insurance Company. You are hereby notified 
that a meeting of the stockholders of this company 
will be nate at the office of the company, No. M46 
Broadway, New York, on the 22d day of July, 1895, at 
one o'cloc ¢ in the afternoon, for the purpose of au- 
thorizing the reduction of the capital stock of this 
company from the sum of ,u00 to the sum of $200,- 
Ww, ana for action upon such os matters as may 
lawfully come before —* meeti 





oO CLARKE, 
JAS. H. FROTHINGHAM, 
S'LAS P. WOOD, 
F. W. DOWNER, 
rectors. 








DIVIDEND. 





NATIONAL BANKS. 


HE CENTRAL 
THs Olt) Vv 


. O1 

Resolved, that a dividend 2 THREE AND ONE. 
HALF PER CENT.., free from tax, be declared to the 
shareholders of recoru at the close of business oa 
‘Tuesday, oa 23th, 1895, payable on and after Mon- 
day July tst, 18%, until which date the transfer 


books will remain cl 
Cc, 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEw YORK, June 27th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividena of Five (5) Per Cent., free from tax, out of 
the earnings of tue current six months, payable on 
and after July Ist, 189. 
Transfer books will be closed P- date to July Ist, 
184, inclusive. J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw YORK, June 2.st, 1895. 
SEVENTY-THIRD re, 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. 
free of tax, payable July 5th,to which date, from 
June ch, the ——. books Will be closed. 

FRED H. TIM PSON, Cashier. 





HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
June pest 1895. 
The Board of Directors has og day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THRE E AND ON L-HALF 
og’ —_* , free of tax, payable on and after July 
it 
The wwanete books will remain clos d until that 
date. AKLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





LEATHER TWNAL BANK, NA- 
TIONAL B 
29 Wall S 
NE w TOR ORK, June 2th, 18%. 
One Hundred and Sooner fourth Dividend. 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free Fea | tax, 
on the capital stock has this day been dec pay- 
)~ 4 fe the stockholders on and after the = “ys of 

u 

Tae transfer books will remain closed to that 
da ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BUTCHEEW AND 
DRO 


VER 
NE ~~ fx Jur 
The Directors of this fone have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Four (4) Per Cent., pay- 
able on and after July Ist, 1895. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





NATIONAL CITIZENS? BANK. 
YORK, June 25th, 1895. 
A dividend of Three ny One-Half Per Cent. has 
eclared Ne able to the stockholders on and 
after Saly Ist, li 


D.C. TIEBOUT Cashier. 





THE savienay 3 BANK OF THE RE- 


Pew it ORK, cane ~~ _ 
The Board o' aos Lt this d 
Lay tie un four \¢ 





Which “date thet pea peyabie 





July 11, 1895. 


SAVINGS BANKS, 


EAST Rives. Ba vInes ANK, 
NO. 3 CHAMBERS STREET. 
NINTY-FOURTH | SEMI- ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


NEW your ty Oth, 1895. 
A DIVIDEND of FOUR PER TBS annum, 
and an EETRA DIVIDEND Ae one b LF PER 
E} per annum, have been KS = 
accounts entitled thereto, from $5 oA popes 
after July 10th. Deposits LA on or S Eiese uly tk 
will draw interest from July Ist 
WILLIAM H. SLOC President. 


CHARLES A. or a Secretary. 
THE FRANK J. IN SAVINGS. BANK, 


Nos. 65 o 658 8th Ave 42a 
SEVENTIETH {SEMI-ANNUAL “DIVIDEND. 

, interest at the rate of 
EK CENT. per annum 
ed be paid depositors entitled thereto on all sums of 
P to $3,000. Money de; ~~ on or before — ae 
will draw interest trom 


P.M loe 
on Saturday. $7,175,000, Sar K. 
. Reeart ac R, 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, Save a. 


METROPOLIF AN SAVINGS BANK 
Hr yet pve. (Opp Cooper Institute). : 
CHARTERED 1632 S4TH DIV ND 
w YORK, June llth 


NEW 
Interest for the helt year ending June 30th, ues, at 
the rate of FOUR P CENT. per annum, will be 
credited to tae Bh, entitied thereto under the by- 
laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,00U. Interest 
Pifoney 4 July 17th, 1895. 

eposited ou or before July 10th, will draw 


wn Bay July Ist, =. 
fy, SURBELL, President. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK. 
8TH AVENUE, COR. MTH ST. 
The trustees have ordered that the interest te 


to be 
credited to depositors galy 1st. hall be at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER AN uM from $5 
to $5.00, Deposits made on or before July th will 


draw interes py BE ay it 
ICK puSmON. ,Peanitent. 
ar: a H.W 5 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, \ ron 


IN URANCE. 


Empire City Fire Insurance Company, 
50 WALL ST., NEW YORE. July Ist, 18%. 
EIGHTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 


dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on de- 
mand. DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF UNITED STATES FIRE IN- 
SURANCE CO., 
46 Pine Street, July 2d, 1895. 
120TH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend ot THREE PER CENT., pay- 
able on demand. 





00. 
ident. 














W. H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 





Eighty-Seventh Dividend 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


_A semi-annual dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (3%) PER CENT. is payable on 
demand at the office of the company, No. 34 
Pine Street. 

CHARLES L ROE, Secretary. 
NEw YORK, July ist, 1995. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of THREE DOI.LARS per share, an 
an extra Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS 
per share will be paid on Monday, July 15th, 1895, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business ‘on 
Saturday, June 29th, 1895. 

The transfer books wili be closed from July Ist to 
July 15th, 1895, nee Saree included. 


. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
BosTON, June oh 1893. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COM- 
PANY, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
NEw YORK, June 28th, 1895. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have declared a 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on the capital stock, payable 
at this office on the first day of August next. The 
travsfer books will be closed at 12 o’clock M. on Sat- 
urday, the 6th day of July, and will be reopened on 
the morning of Friday, August 2d, next. 
ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 


LAKE SHORE AuP MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY CO, 


Treasurer’s ome Grand Central Depot, 

w YORK, June 2th, 189. 
whe of Bicones vf this Company, have this 
day tee lared a semi-annual dividen THREE 
R CENT. on its capital stock, cele at this 
office on Thursday, ~ — 4 of August next, to 
the stockholders of 22 o'clock noon on 
Saturday CT. sixth xth day of ord duly pom, at which time 
the trans reopened on 
the ernie of oe Friday the Pann pA, of August next 

E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


NOTICE. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company of New York, held 
this day, June 24th, 1895, a dividend of ONE AND 


ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. per share was declared 
on the capital stock of the ommpans, ifn at + 
on 

















Satu he 
shall be elosed | tor’ the purposes of the dividend. 
The transter books will reopen July i6th, 1895. 


CHARLES E. WARREN, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER R. R. CO., 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 

New YORK, June 28th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors of this company, at a meet- 
ing held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
the 15th day of July next, to stockholders of record 
at the closing of the transfer books on the 29h inst. 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
SUMMER READING. 














IT has become the custom—and a very 
good custom it is—for people who can afford 
to do so to change their habits and habita- 
tions during a portion of thesummer. The 
relaxation from business means more time 
for reading as well as for outdoor life and 








enjoyment, THE INDEPENDENT follows a 





July 11, 1895. 


large number of its readers to country 
places during the summer, and in many 
cases the address is changed during that 
time to three or four different points. We 
intend that THE INDEPENDENT, during the 
summer, shall be filled with reading matter 
which shall not be too heavy, but shall com- 
bine all the requisites for amusement, in- 
formation and instruction. It will give us 
pleasure to change the address of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, going to any subscriber, upon 
receiving a postal card giving the present 
and desired addres. A subscriber by hav- 
ing the address of his paper changed to his 
vacation address does not run the risk of 


losing any of the special numbers which we 
print durivg the summer, which are always 
of very great interest. 


August 1st we shall print our regular 
Education Number; and we expect that it 
will surpass in interest any which have pre- 
ceded it. This particular number of THE 
INDEPENDENT goes into, perhaps, more 
households than any other ordinary issue of 
the paper, being eagerly sought for by a 
great army of people who are interested in 
education either as teachers or as having 
children in schools of the different grades. 

The subscription price of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is $3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
portion of a year. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton 
Street, New York. 


2 
> 


Don’t CoucH! You won't need to if you use 
Epey’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
Disease, and purify the breath. 25c.and 50c.— 
Adv. 


THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 
leaves the Grand Centra] Station, New York, 
every day at 4:30 P.M., and arsives at Chicago 
next day at 4:30 P.M. viathe Michigan Central, 
“The N ra Falls Route ’—a first-class line 
for first-class travel. Through sleeping car to 
Chicago by this train leaves Kneeland Street 
Station, Boston, daily at 2 P.M.—<Adv. 


For a great while New England has been 
known as a popular summer resort section ; but 
within the past few years its popularity has been 
ine tenfold, the influx of tourists to this 
section being something enormous. 

You may rest assured, however, that New 
England is ready to care for all who may come 
ts borders, and tbe varied attractions 
offered in the mountains, at the lakes or sea- 
shore will undoubtedly reap for New England 
unbounded praise and increased patronage. 

Tbis popularity has been greatly influenced by 
the inducements put forth in behalf of the hotel 
keepers, who have introduced into their —- 
tuous hostelries every convenience which tends 
toward comfort for their patrons and guests. 
The Boston and Maine Railroad has played a 
—_ part in this st first by giv- 

ng to the traveler and tourist low excursion 
rates, and again by making it a pleasure to travel 
over its lines. this being accomplished by mak- 
ing the service fast and reliable and by equi 
ping its trains with spacious and comfortable 
cars. It is well known, also, that the Pullman 
parlor and sleeping-car service in commission on 
this ae is of a superior quality and has few 

uals. 

“Siew England’s attractions are diversified 
enough to suit the most critical from a scenic 
standpoint, while historically there is no other 
section that can compare with it; and then, 
studying it for its healthfulness, you will surel 
make up your mind that some one of its v 

resorts will be the place of all places that will 
suit you for your summer outing. 

An excursion book, embodying a complete list 
of routes, rates, hotel accommodations an 
maps, will be sent free upon application to the 
General Passenger Department of the B. and 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


TOURS THROUGH JAPAN AND 
CHINA. 


ong, Macao and Canton. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth 
— for descriptive circulars giving full de- 
ails. 


i 


B. Y. P. U. AT BALTIMORE, MD. 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tne Fifth International Convention of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America will 
be held at Baltimore, Md., July 18th to 2lst, and 
for that occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell, July 16th and 17th, excursion 
tickets to Baltimore at a single fare for the round 
yy good to return until August 5th inclusive.— 

v. 











NATATORIUM. 


Swimming School, 
Zand 4 E. 45th St., N. Y., 
For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children. 
See Circular. 
Prof. H. GEBHARD. - 9 


TRAVEL. 


A TOUR AROUND THE WORLD. 


A Caste Se now being organized to start in October, 

, to accompanied by a well-known literary 

man and an experienced traveler, who has resided 

years. An excep- 

tional oppertenity vo make the tour under the most 
favorable conditions. Send for program. 


F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A pants oflimited numbers will leave New York 
in September for a 


Crand Tour 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The westward veyous will be via Honolula. The 
1 be much more comprebensive 
t 5 onger s0- 
journs at all tLe chief cities and points of interest. In 
China there will be visits to H 
and the great city of Canten. F 
In conuection with the foregoing and leaving New 
Yorkin August, a tour through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
with visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea, 
e 


Alaska and Yellowstone Park in July. 
Colorado, | tah and Yellowstone Park in July. 
Yellowstone Park and return, also Yellowstone 
Park, the Northwest, and Californiain September. 
Throughout the Summerand Autumn, nu- 
merous short tours to popular resorts. 
Independect RKailread and Steamship 
Tickets to all Points. 
&. Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour de- 
sir 














RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 





M. R.R., Boston, Mass.— Adv. 


$1 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Buildiog, N. Y, 





BROADWAY ° BROADWAY 
Oth.&10thSts. " DMh.&1OhSts. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT.Stewarr.& Co, FOURTH AVE., 


WOULD YOU LIKETO FIND MONEY? 

This is your opportunity. 
- course it’s out of season—that’s how we came by such a big 
lot of newest pattern Carpets that you may have at two- 


CARPET MONEY? 


thirds or less. 


$1.30 Worsted Velvets at 85c. 
$1.25 Axminsters at 85c. 
$1 Moquettes at 75c. 
75c. Tapestry Brussels at 45c. 
65c. All-wool Ingrains at 40c. 
They are all this season’s latest, in best styles, with 
border and stair widths to match. 
“ Not ready to put Carpets down yet,” say you? We've 
thought of all that. Carpets bought in this July sale WILL 


BE STORED FREE of cost 


EVER YOUSAY BEFORE OCTOBER 1. 
Of course there’s a choice—wwill you get it? 


Of 


and DELIVERED WHEN- 





TRAVELERS’ REQUISITES 


Of every kind. Trunk and Grip con- 
veniences that will delight you; prices 
that’ll surprise you. 


Best duck covered Trunks, muslin lined, sheet iron 
bottoms, best brass Excelsior lock, rollers and 2 
trays, 32 in., $5.50; 34 in., $6; 36 in., $6.50. 
Round town stores count them bargains at $6.50, 
$7 and $7.50. 

Solid leather Dress Suit Cases, steel frame, best 
lock, 22 or 24 in., $5; regularly $6 and $6.50. 

Grain leather Club Bags, 13, 14, 15 and 16 in., leather 
jined, $2.65. Grain leather Gladstone Travel- 
ing Bags, 18 in., $3.50; 20 in., $3.90. 

Trunk Straps, 6, 7,8 and 9 ft., 40c. 

Steamer Chairs, $2, $2.75, $3.40, $5. 

Trunks, Bags and Steamer Chairs marked and de- 
livered free on board steamer or at railroad 
depot. 


HORSE GOODS 


of every kind and at prices that keep 
many of the dealers wondering.” Take 
Harners. 
Harness suitable for light delivery or grocers’ 
wagons, either nickel or brass trimmed, complete 
with collar, $14 3; S25 kind. 
Heavier Harness, suitable for butchers’ or light 
truck work, kersey lined saddle, genuine pive 
collar kersey lined, $30 ; $50 kind. 
Hand-sewed genuine rubber trimmed buggy Har- 
ness, $15; $25 kind. 
Coupé Harness, tull silver trimmed, $50; 880 
kind. 
Pole Harness, latest, brass wire trimming, $5@; 
$100 kind. 
Double Surrey, brass or nickel trimming, 850; 
$75 kind. 
We carry a complete line of everything 
pertaining to the horse or stable, which we 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 





|For the week ending Thursday, July 4th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—There was no weekly auction sale of 
teas this week, and the next general sale will 
not take place until July llth. Meanwhile, the 
market is quiet to steady, with former prices 
ruling. Amoy is lI@l4c.; Fuchau, 11@25c.; 
Formosa, 1 -, and Japans, 14@30c. 


COFFEE.—The demand for mild grades is 
very small, but the market is steady. Brazil 
coffee is very quiet, and very little doing. Java 
is quoted at 2l@3l1c.; Mocha, 254% @26c.; Maracai- 
pane Laguayra, 1644@21c., and Brazil, 
4@lic. 


SUGAR.—The sales movement of refined 
sugar has improved a trifle. but prices are 
mostly upon the old basis of 4 7-16@45c. for 
granulated; 5 1-16@5%4c. for cut af and 
crushsd ; 434@4 15-16 for crushed, 4 11-16@ 
4%c. for cubes. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
quiet and weak at 4@7c. per , and dressed 
lambs lower at 7@1lc., with some extras at 11% 
@l2c. City dressed veals are lower at 6@8\<c. 
a tb, and country dressed at 54@7%c. Country 
ressed hogs are firm at 627ce. 


PROVISIONS.—The market has been quiet and 
oer for hog products, and the market closes 
dull. Pork is dull, with mess at $13.25@14 per 
bbl.; family, $13, and short clear, $13@15. Beef 
hams are quiet at $19219.50. Beef is easy, with 
extra mess at $8@8.50; family, $10.50@13.50, and 
Bisa $9.50@11. Lard is steady, closing at 


, 


.1046.75 per 100 . Pickled bellies are firm at 
4@74c. = ®; pickled shoulders firm at 6@ 
64c., and hams at 944@10c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been very 
little trade in flour this week, holders keeping 
prices too bigh for purchasers, and the latter 
confidently waiting for lower prices. The mar- 
ket closes about steady. Spring patents are $4@ 
4.10 per bbl.; straights, $5.30: clears, $3@3.10; 
winter straights, $3.80@4, and city clears, $4.40. 
Rye flour is dull at $4@4.25 per bbl. Cornmeal is 
easy, with Brandywine at $2,85, and Western 
and Southern, $2.60@2.90. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Business in wheat has 
sagged off a good deal this week, and prices 
have been slowly weakeniny. There was a little 
extra trading just before the Fourth, as many 
traders did not expect to return until the begin- 
ning of the new week. The crop reports have 
been generally favorable. but the movement of 
the new wheat is now becoming an important 
factor. ——- are small at primary points, 
and dealers will watch the arrivals with consid- 
erable interest during the next month. Cash 
wheat closes dull, with No. 2 red at 73c., and 
No. 1 hard, 79c., and July wheat at 73%c., and 
August, 743gc. Corn has becn mostly weak in 
sympatby with wheat, and owing to the very 
favorable outlook for the coming crop. The new 
corn promises to turn out well; but considera- 
ble strength has been given to the market lately 
by the fair export business, and some dealers 
expect this to increase instead of diminishing 


during gay. Cash corn consequently closes 
firm, with No. 2 at 0@5lic.; No. 2 white, 5lKe@ 


52h6c., and August corn, c. Oats are weak, 
and with poor prospects of any advance. The 
new crop to be harvested promises to be a big 
one. This crop is estimated at 700,000,000 bush- 
els, and the old supply of oats on hand amounts 
10 100,000,000 bushels; so that the outlook is not 
very encouraging. August oats are 2734c.; No. 
2 cash, 27'4@28c., and No. 2 white. 31a%3c. The 
market is very firm for hay, altho there is no 
considerable business done. The shipments to 
the city are light, owing to poor crop conditions. 
Prime timotby hay is 85@90c. per 100 Ih; No.3 to 
No. 1, 65@80c., and clover mixed, 65@75c. Straw 
is steady, with long rye at 55@65c.; short rye, 40 
@50c., and oat, 35@40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has been 
steady for fine table grades, but defective stock 
has dragged and accumulated. Thespeculative 
interest has helped to keep the market free, and 
with the help of this old prices have been sus- 
tained. Buyers are very critical as to quality, 
and it takes very good butter to muster inspec- 
tion. Sour or summery butter is neglected; 
imitation creamery is weak, and factory about 
steady. Extra creamery is 174@18c.; firsts, 16@ 
lic.; thirds to seconds, 13@15c.: State dairy half 
tubs, 12@l7c.; Welsh tubs, 11@16!ec.; imitation 
creamery, 11@l5c.; Western dairy, l4c., and 
factory, 2 heese has advanced in value, 
and country costs are high. Trade is light at 
the close, and the market is a waiting one. Part 
skims are rather dull. rge size full cream 
cheese is 8c. for fancy ; good to choice, 74@sc.; 
common to fair, 64@7%4c.; fancy small, 8%@ 
85gc.; good to choice, 7% #34c.; common to fair, 
654@7}¢c.; choice part skims, 54@5%4c.; common 
to prime, 3@5c., and full skims, l42@2c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.— Live poultry is quiet 
and in only fairdemand. Chickens are low and 
ee. Local are 14@l8c. per lb.; Western, 

3@l6c.; Southern, l3c.; fowls, llc.:; old roosters, 
6@6ec.. turkeys, 8c.; ducks, 40@80c. per pair, 
and geese, -@$1.12. Dressed poultry is very 
dull and disappointing, supplies Being moderate 
and demand weak. Turkeys are 9@10c.; fowls, 
10G@10%c.; old cocks, 5 .; old ducks, ig 
spring ducks, 15@l6c.; Philadelphia spring chick- 
ens, .; Long Island, 16@18c., Western dry 
jicked, 14@18c.; scalded, 12@l5c., and squabs, 
1.25@3 perdoz. Eggs are steady to firm, and 
without much change. Defective stock is plenty 
and very dulj. Prices are firm on top grades. 
Fresh Le | eggs are 15@l5\ec. per doz; State 
and Pennsylvania, 134@14c.; Western, 12@13c., 
culls, $1.50@2.50 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Many poor Southern apples 
are in market, and afew good ones. The former 
are dull, and the latter steady. Astrachan 
apples are 75c.@$1 per crate; green, W@S85c., and 
common, 75c.@$1.50 per bbl. Peaches are more 
plentiful, and improving. Maryland and Dele- 
ware Hales are 75c.@$1.25 per crate; Southern 
early sorts, $1@2.50 per carrier. Fine Botan 
plums are steady at $1.75@2.50 per carrier, and 
wild goose dull at $1@1.50. Florida grapes easy 
at rcase; Le Conte pears quiet at $2.50 
@4 per bbl.; cherries steady at 3@10c. per B.; 
currants, 7@9c. per gt.; up-river raspberries, 10 
@l2c.; blackcaps, 3@5c. per pint; Western New 
York strawberries, 8@12c. per qt.; blackberries, 
7@l4c.; huckleberries, 6@12c.; yooseberries, 4@ 
7c.; watermelons, $12@20 per 100, and musk- 
melons, $2 per bbl. for choice. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES. — New 
potatoes are cleaning up better, and close steady 
at $2.75@3.25 per bbl. for choice ; $2@2.50 for fair 
to good ; $1.25@175 for inferior, and old potatoes, 

1.50@2. Local vegetables are easier,and only 
a limited number of Southern in demand at 
lower prices. Asparagus is 50c.@$1.50 per doz. 
bunches; Tennessee onions, $2.25 per bbl.; local 


gees, eon y | _ bag ; 1.25@1.50 
talon, Wa partahs airing, 75c.@$1 
urnips, 75c. per bbl.; string beans, 75c. per 
bag; Southern cucumbers, . per basket ; 
carrier, and South 


tomatoes, 60c.@$1.25 ed Jer- 
sey, rp eens r bushel box; Jersey corn, $1.75 
per H 








offer at the lowest possible prices, quality 





eggplants, $02.00 per bbl.; Florida 
uash, $1@1.50 per bbi. 


marrow 
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Jusurance. 


OBITUARY—EDWARDB. HARPER. 


THE death of Mr. Harper,-President of 
tie Mutual Reserve Fund Life Agsccia- 
tion, which occurred on Tuesday. July 2d, 
altho at the last sudden, was not very un- 
expected, for it had been for some months 
probable that the attack which came upon 
him in December marked the end of his 
active career. He fella victim to overwork 
and the possession of a vigorous physique, 
as the typical New Yorker is always sup- 
posed to do and often does. Theend came 
after a decided improvement in his condi- 
tion, and his funeral was held only two 
days before the date on which he had ar- 
ranged to goto the St. Lawrence for the 
summer. On the day before his death, 
realizing the necessity, he sent in his res- 
ignation as President of the Mutual Re- 
serve. 

He was not quite 53. Bornin Delaware 
in 1842, and left orphan at 13, he began 
his career at 14 as clerk in a country store, 
After six years, he went to a college in 
Baltimore, where he especially labored to 
secure a thorough business education. 
After graduation he found a place in a 
Philadelphia banking house, but in 1868 
went into life insurance, and in 1869 took 
@ managing position with one of the long 
ago gone and forgotten companies of that 
time, the Commonwealth. In 1875 he be- 
came manager for this district of the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, which had not then taken up the 
Industrial form. In 1881 he perceived an 
opportunity, and founded the Mutual Re- 
serve. 

That Society was molded and made by 
him as truly as the New York Life was 
made by William H. Beers and the Equi- 
table is the creation of Henry B. Hyde ; 
it was Mr. Harper’s lifework, altho con- 
centrated into barely fourteen years ; and 
for that he cut off his span. Only malice 
or churlishness could deny that he was a 
remarkable man and possessed some ad- 
mirable qualities. Rather derisively by 
his critics, we believe, he was dubbed a 
Napoleon, and he was sometimes thus 
caricatured ; but he did show—as all 
men of accomplishment measurably do 
show—some Napoleonic traits. He had 
unwavering faith in himself, if not in his 
star; he was sanguine, bold, quick, ag- 
gressive, rather fond of warfare or cer- 
tainly hating stagnation ; he liked to be 
the center of men’s eyes and the subject of 
comment ; his energy was unvflagging and 
his powers of work uousual; moreover, 
he intended to be supre:re, and such he 
was. At the very last, he accompanied 
his resignation by naming his own suc- 
cessor, and the behest was obeyed just 
after his death. His qualities were not all © 
of them, or in the degree of his possession 
of them, admirable and useful, but some 
of them were. For instance, he appreci- 
ated and cultivated esprit du corps,and 
he certainly knew how to advertise. His 
advertisements were open to criticism and 
have sometimes—not so often as they 
deserved—received it at our hands; 
nevertheless, in respect to getting public 
attention and making an impression, he 
was a shrewd and adroit advertiser. The 
life companies generally might profit by 
his example in this particular, while not 
adopting his methods. Fas ab hoste 
doceri. 

Mr. Winston, Mr. Beers, Mr. Hyde, Mr. 
Hegeman and Mr. Dryden founded com- 
panies which will be, for each of them, 
monumentum cere perennius, As for the 
Mutual Reserve? It is a question of 
foundations. To create a life insurance 
company which should and will endure is 
a good life work ; to create one upon the 
basis of lower cost through greater econ- 
omy is anoble ambition which we hope 
will yet be achieved. The economy must 
be real, the saving genuine. Truth and 
candor must be bedded with the corner- 
stone and built in with the structure ; con- 
cealments, evasions, shoving dilemmas 
over to the future—these are false stones 
which throw it out of line and will bring 
it down, 

Mr. Frederick A. Burnham, Mr, Harper’s 
successor, is a lawyer, forty-two years of 
age, and has for some years been the So- 
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ciety’s counsel. The end must crown Mr. 
Harper’s work, if it is crowned, and it 
seems to us rather a help than a hin- 
drance to Mr. Burnham to say that we 
think he has inherited a crisis, not 
an assured success, By the fitness of 
things, it seems that Mr. Harper should 
have been able to go on and either suc- 
cessfully carry the Society through or fall 
under a condition he himself created. 
For we think he followed expediency, 
which is not expedient; that the saving 
effected has not been genuine and equable, 
and therefore cannot be permanent ; that 
life insurance costs more than it has been 
made to appear to cost. We think it has 
been made clear that assessments must be 
increased. Doing this will bring the strain ; 
deferring it will make it worse. 

Thus, in our view, the decisive test of 
Mr. Harper’s work is to come; he has 
escaped it, and it falls to Mr. Burnham. 
We shall be gratified if he proves equal 
to the occasion and the undertaking. 


- 


NEW YORK’S WATER SUPPLY. 


THE increasing slackness of the water 
supply in this city, particularly down- 
town, has been for many years a familiar 
and unpleasant faci; high buildings have 
been forced to rely upon their own meth- 
ods of pumping, and not infrequently 
upon their own independent sources of 
supply. Few buildings are unprovided 
with at least a hand pump, for the un- 
aided pressure is rarely sufficient during 
the day to flow more than fifteen feet 
above the street, and even feebly at that. 
One of the abominations of the tenement 
is the sole water supply is from a hydrant 
in the yard ; upon this single fact of the 
scantiness of the water and the laborious- 
ness of getting it have come more of the 
unhealthiness and immorality of the tene- 
ment than anybody not familiar with it by 
observation can imagine. People inevita- 
bly take on the character of their sur- 
roundings, and the most refined family in 
New York, if transferred to the tenement, 
with the tenement conditions and with no 
hope of escape, would step by step degen- 
erate to the tenement level in the course 
of a generation or two. The water supply 
of a great city is, in more than one way, 
its life; and yet had the tenements been 
supplied with pipes there would not have 
been water in them. 

We have all been getting gradually 
wonted to this scanty supply, after the 
characteristically American way we have 
of submitting to, as inevitable, abomina- 
tions which could be thrown off were we 
not too easy-going and unorganized. The 
trouble has been generally attributed to in- 
sufficient supply at the sources, which we 
have been induced to believe have been out- 
paced by the growth of population. But 
as one of the results of the uprising of last 
November there comes now the astonish- 
ing discovery that the trouble is of the 
opposite character, to wit, closed gates, 
the conclusion from which is that altho 
the Croton sources may not beso ample as 
desirabie, it is uncertain whether they are 
not adequate to present needs, under a 
free flow, because that flow does not exist. 
How many gates are closed and virtually 
abandoned seems to be a matter of slow 
discovery and, at present, of conjecture, 
but some estimate the number as high as 
a thousand. Opinion is divided as to the 
cause. Some think the chief cause the 
neglect of employés to reopen gates which 
have been closed for convenience while 
working near them ; others, that the mis- 
chief has been done in course of a deliber- 
ate plan to force the taxpayers to consent 
to construction of new aqueducts, which 
would mean large opportunity forstealings. 

However, the closed gates are ligatures, 
and the flow is suffering under stricture. 
How many gates are in this condition and 
how many are rusted out and spoiled, no- 


body appears to know. The narrative 
tells us that there is no trustworthy map 
anywhere by which to find either the lo- 
cation or the number of gates, and appar- 
ently the only way to find out is to search 
for them, When we reflect that New 
York underground, like New York above- 
ground, has developed without any con- 
sistent plan, and when we remember that 
its municipal operations have for many 

ears been devoid of system and responsi- 
bility, managed only by jobbery and plun- 
der, it is not hard to understand how this 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


condition came about or to believe that it 
may be even worse than is suggested. 

Naturally, the underwriters are aroused 
after having long been uneasy. Our great 
fire has not come, but the concentration 
of values down-town is enormous, and only 
the requisite conditions are awaited. A 
great fire makes its own wind. 

The old suggestion of a supply from the 
inexhaustible bay comes up again. In 
connection with it the scheme, also old, 
for a system of roof pipes in the mercan 
tile district is appropriate. Salt water is 
suitable for many purposes, and the cost 
of stand pipes and pumping will probably 
compares favorably with that of new 
aqueducts. 





It was in England, and probably by 
the railways, we believe, that the practice 
of nee insurance as a make- 
weightegan; and we have in possession, 
tucked away somewhere, a pocket time- 
table of the Great Northera, sold at a 
penny, which carried with it $500, if the 
purchaser were killed on any passenger 
train of the road with the time-table in his 
pocket. This was by contract with an in- 
surance company; but the idea having 
been caught up by tradesmen and having 
come over to this country, some got into 
the way of offering the insurance them- 
selves. As this was in violation of law, 
it was in some cases stopped by a warn- 
ing from the Insurance Departments. 
These people, of course, had no ac- 
curate idea of what they were doing. 
They knew that accidents his only a few, 
and they had a hazy notion that there is a 
thing called average ; they knew that in- 
surance against accidents pays, and sup- 
posed one could do it as well as another. 
Some of the “ circulation” dailies tried it 
confidently, for nothing daunts the up to- 
date newspaper, and among them was the 
New York Morning Advertiser. But after 
being caught for $18,000, according to its 
own statement, it became satisfied that 
some things are bey ond a daily paper and 
withdrew. In at least one instance, how- 
ever, it tried unsuccessfully to sneak out 


of a claim by the baby-act plea of ultra 
vires. That is good Latin, and so is an- 
other phrase which is upplicab'e, Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam. 


_ 





THE Granite State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Portsmouth, N. H,, bas set an ex- 
ample to other fire insurance companies 
which might be followed with good re- 
sults. The President, Frank Jones, gave 
the sixth annual banquet recently to 
which prominent men, agents and others 
connected with the company were invited, 
and also leading tinancial men in the State 
and neighboring States and several insur- 
arce commissioners, About 250 persons 
accepied invitationy. 








____INSURANCE. 
1851. 1895 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
_U. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do 
without a lifeinsurance policy on his own 
life no mat :er whether he be rich or poor, 
as the rich often become poor, and the 
poor always need lifeinsurance. It canbe 
had in policies of $1,000 and upwards 
under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly,if desired, at ex- 
tremely low premium rates. Write the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............. or eeeccesseccces $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. eresess 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 








NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








July 11, 1895. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 





Bonds and Mortgages......... Sspnschoseneeseebees Phbbenwenubeek $26,342,841 16 
Real Estate, including The Equitable Building and purchases under 

foreclosure of mortgages.................. reccees paepeanersx - 24,822,723 46 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and other invest- 

MII os eba0e50bosbup dk wsicuseesee cepeskexs ee er 107,619,636. 52 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,401,456). ... 5,663,500 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and office buildings......... ....... premanes 15,090,524 81 
Cash in hand and in transit (since received and invested)........-. 2,287,140 05 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.................- ite aso eks 527,200 06 
First year’s Pren.iums due and unreported, less cost of collection. . 543,837 00 
Renewal Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection. ... 645,391 00 
Deferred First Year’s Premiums, less cost of collection........ a 259,618 90 
Deferred Renewal Premiuns, less cost of collection..... ey ae 1,741,898 00 





Assets December 3st, 1894 . . . . $85,044,310 06 


We hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and accounts described 
in the foregoing statement for the year 1894, we find the same to be true and correct as stated 
The stocks and bonds in the above statement are valued at the market price December 31st, 1894. 

THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 

We, the undersigned, apjointed by the Board of Directors of the Equitable Society, in accord- 
ance with its by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1834, hereby certify that we 
have, in person, carefully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail the assets of 
the Society, and do hereby certify that the foreguing statement thereof is true and correct as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, | Special Committee 
T. S. YOUNG H. 8. TERBELL, { of the 
G. W. CARLETON, W. B. KENDALL, | Board of Directors. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing policies calculated on 


a 4% standard, and all other liabilities, . . $47,564,507 21 


Undivided Surplus on a 4% standard. . . . 937,479,802 85 
Surplus, 34% standard. . . $27,258,764 85 sniemaeteeaneninnts 


I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. Divi- 
dends will be declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4¢ standard. 
J. G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 


INCOME. 


Premium Receipts. ......cccscccccscvccccccees SSukseenehecSwes 
Cash received for Interest, Rents and Dividends...... ipieneceae 


$36,038,931 09 
7,630,735 42 


ss ee es + + + $43,669,726 51 
DISBURSEMENTS. _ Liat 





Income. . . . . 


PE IE coccknwxpasdeees ooneseencaee $11,036,679 71 
Matured and Discounted Endowments........ 952,054 66 
BOR... co Sahkvsk sess. sep ee ese ss danseud 385,811 98 
Surrender Values. ........ ...0.scccccccccces 3,468,351 04 
Matured Tontine Values.... ......... ws la 1,490,721 00 
Dividends paid to Policy Holders...... Pecan 2,139,734 58 





Paid Policy Holders, . 2. 1... ee - $19,473,352 9] 


All other payments: c nimission, taxes, salaries, advertising 


SN ER OROIIO «<2 5 5 :0n'nss ons seinen, v0 cinscwes een od 7,953, 130 96 
Disbursements . ....... .6.. - $21,426,483 93 


ASSURANCE. 
Outstanding Assurance, Dec. 31st, 1894 . . $9/3,556,733 00 


In the above Statement of Outstanding Assurance, Installment Policies issued during 1894, 
and previous thereto, have been reduced to their commuted value. 


Total Amount of New Assurance Applied for 


in 1894... . . . we ~~ ee) 6§256,552,736 00 
Amount Declined . . 2. . . ~~ ~ « «39,436,748 00 


- + + + $27,115,988 00 


The business of the Equitable Society is conducted on the Mutual, All Cash, plan. No notes 
are held for first year or renewal premiums. 


DIRECTORS. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 


GAGE E,. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
G. W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
WM. ALEXANDER, 
HORACE PORTER, 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, 
Cc. B,. ALEXANDER, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
G. W. PHILLIPS, 
ALANSON TRASE, 























New Assurance written in 1894 








LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

H. J. FAIRCHILD, 

Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, 
8S. BORROWE, 

E, BOUDINOT COLT, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN D. JONES. 

LEVI P. MORTON, 
JOSEPH T. LOW, 

A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 
DANIEL LORD, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
M. E. INGALLS, 
BRAYTON IVES, 

T. D JORDAN, 

8. D. RIPLEY, 

J. F, Dk NAVARRO, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

“The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 31st December, 1894......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

TJANUALY, 1994..........cccccrccccccccccosess 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums...... ........+ $3,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 3ist December, 1894............00+ 
Losses paid during the same 
$1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


he Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


GUARRIOE BEnckc vviscescvoccsossscccccssocs 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
CO TIE vc cncdinessndecesscnsoesesesacae 184,248 44 

BINOURE, oc ccccccscccces sosccccccscocscoes $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 180 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
d CHAS. Bs LEVERICH 
VEN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
. CHAPMAN, GRORGE H H. MAU 
ts LAWRENCE TURNURE 
is G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BR 


mo 
aya ed 
o 
Z 


am 
zie 
ip? 
ms 


sparse 
SE 


WILLIAM DEGROOT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,” ISAAC BEL 

HOKACE GRAY, SEPH RGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON Ow 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, CHRISTI’N pe THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT FR AR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND, ORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBA 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH; GEORGE COPPELL. 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1895, 





Cash Capital...............se0e08 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
PE Rs cncescsccccsnvescsess - 3,943,639 46 


Net Sarplas.... ...cccccccccccccce 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets...........ccceeeeeee 


1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ~ | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’i Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the aoepien of good plans of insurance, and the 
a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree but Ly tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best poss ible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Ite pont testable 
after two years. Th 














ates i 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


B. BURFORD............President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


WY OrK Lille Lnsmrance Compal, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. ., ; 

Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned ‘ ‘ $103,705,308 67 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. ‘ ‘ d . . 26,349,724 84 
Real Estate . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 14,675,478 98 
Net Premiums in course of collection ( Reserve on these Policies, 

$14,000,000). ; ; ‘ 5,571,397 74 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies 5,492,422 69 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

bilities, $8,500,000) . = . - ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,231,852 93 
Interest and Rents accrued ; F P 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157.00) . 579,922 00 





Total Assets. ° ~ = ° + oe. ° 
LIABILITIES. 


$162,011,770 93 








Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company . a 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by eel in 1894 = ‘ 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. 7 F P ‘ ‘ ‘ 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed P - ‘ : r P 147,437 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments ‘ ‘ 87,039 83 

Total Liabilities. e ° " 14, 1762,463 20 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders pn Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 


Total. ° ° e e 
INCOME—1894. 


20,249,307 73 
$162,011,770 93 

















New Premiums (including neeies $871,721.23) ‘ ; ‘ $7,149,016 42 
Renewal Premiums. ‘ , ‘“ e . 22,262,369 90 
Tnterest, Rents, etc. : _ ‘ : ; é ‘ P 7,071,927 21 
Total Income. ° ° ° e e R36, 483.5135 453 
DISBURSEMENTS— 1894 
Death-Claims ‘ - : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . . $8,228,608 51 
Endowments . . . ° 1,418,082 88 
Dividends and other payments to Policy Holders > , 6,018,311 67 
All other —eastiaaas — Salaries, Medical Fees and 
Advertising ‘ ‘ a < e 8,474,426 50 
Total Disbursements e e ° e $24, 139,429 56 
Excess of Income , ‘ ‘ ‘ = 12,348,883 97 
Total . e e . e ° $36,483,313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 





Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 e . . ‘i 93,097 $231,864,722 
Declined and remaining suspended ( 388) Dee. 31st 11,773 31,778,474 
Issued ° 2 81,324 $200,086,248 


Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death, or 





end of Endowment period. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Policies. Amount. 
In Force December 31st, 1894 . ; ‘ “ ° 277,600 $812,294,160 
In Force December 3ist 1893, ‘ ‘ P a 253.876 779,156,678 
Gainin 1894. ° d ° P . ‘ 23,724 $34,137,482 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1895. 
> JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
3ist day of December, 1894, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1894, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I farther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December @lst, 1894, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 










[L. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Superintendent ef Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
President. EDWARD N. GIBBS............... Treasurer. 
Vice President. Bueh A com troller. 
2d Vice President. Ai ORaLe I Director. 
President. ayoue coe -Gaahtor. 
Actuary. JOHN ter. 
Secretary. D. P. KING of ‘Kgencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. HENRY C. MORTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
i anon deer oc ceccscossscncsscwsesesons Banker GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON.. .......-.-++00000- President. 
WILLIAM A. Boots .Ex-President 3d National Bank I i anncasc covesscasesnectsces Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY......20.--220000 ceeee Capitalist. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE..,Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 


JOHN CLAFLIN......The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. 
CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. 


GEORGE W. PERKINS.... ......+.- 3d Vice President 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH.Pres. Continental Nat’! B’k 
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WHY SHOULD A MAN INSURE 
HIS LIFE? 


BECAUSE Life Insurance presents the only 
means of making an immediate provision 
for one’s family. 

Because it is the best, if not the only way 
of protecting one’s estate. 

Because it is the best and surest way of 
providing for old age. 

These are trite and commonplace reasons, 
but are worth all the more for being so well 
worn, since they have stood the test of long 
usage without loss of force or value. 

By ringing the changes on them the field 
workers have built up Life Insurance to its 
present gigantic proportions. Thesearethe 
reasons that have persuaded and convinced 
the innumerable persistent and only desira- 
ble members of the Life Insurance com- 
panies. ° 

The mere statement that Life Insurance 
affords the only means of making provision 
for one’s family, in case of death, carries its 
own proof with it, for no other way exists. 
The bread-winner may be able to take 
care of his family as long as he lives; but 
how else other than by Life Insurance can 
he provide for them if his life be cut short ? 
If he does not make use of the means thus 
presented, it is evident he does rot care to. 
There is no begging the question, no escape 
from that conclusion. 

In face of the confidence commanded by 
the history of Life Insurance, he cannot be 
distrustful wita any less absurdity and stu- 
pidity than he who refuses to believe the 
world is round because he has never cir- 
cumnavigated it. 

He cannot truthfully plead inability. 
Few men with the intelligence to appre- 
ciate the benefits of Life Insurance and 
making a living, of whatever kind, but 
could if they would carry at least $1,000. 

It is seldom a case of cannot; it is more 
likely to be for want of the will that finds a 
way. 

To a man whose income and outgo are so 
nearly equal that it is hard to make both 
ends meet, and with whom accumulation is 
almost impossible, it is a duty and ought to 
be a pleasure to insure his life. Thereby he 
secures asum of money he has never yet 
made, may never live to make, may 
never succeed in accumulating, even if he 
should live long, and which comes into the 
hands of his family at the time when most 
needed and does the most good. 

Life Insurance appeals to the man of 
property no less than to him who has none 
for in order to protect what he has already 
gained he cannot afford to run the risk of 
loss for want of ready money at his death. To 
spend the best years of one’s life in acquir- 
ing property and leave it all in jeopardy, 
when it could be secured by Life Insurance, 
is not wise or business-like. As long as a 
Man can manage his own affairs, having 
them well in mind and in hand, the income 
is secure and all goes well ; but when his 
business and whole estate must be settled 
up and the one most familiar with it can no 
longer direct, then it is that ready cash is 
most opportunely and gratefully used. 
Uusually the difference between the valua- 
tion of an estate during the lifetime of the 
owner and its final appraisement after his 
death is so great that it does not seem too 
severe to declare that the man who neglects 
to protect his estate is foolhardy and owes 
what measure of success he has had more to 
good luck than to good judgment. 

The sum of the whole matter is, that a 
policy of Life Insurance in The Mutual 
Life of New York offers, in one form or 
another, the best and only certain way of 
accomplishing what all are striving for, a 
provi-ion for one’s family and for old age ; 
and it is the hight of folly to disregard the 
teachings of the past by making no use 
of it. 

To quote Isaiah with a little latitude 
‘And an highway shall be shown, and a 
way, and it shall be called the way of safety ; 
the unsound shall not pass over it; but it 
shall be for those, the wayfaring men, tho 
fools shall not err therein.” 

Delays are dangerous. Confer with the 
nearest agent of The Mutual Life at once 
conceroing the continuous Income Deben- 
ture which provides a safe and certain sup- 
port for the family over many future years. 

Head Offices of the Company, Nassau, 
Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York.— 








EDWARD N. GIBBS........ ... Treasurer of Company. | HIRAM R. STEELE.........  ...----+- Attorney at Law 

WILLIAM R. GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCAR S. STRAUS...........+sceeceeeeeeees China Ware 

Ww. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG...Pres. National Central Bank 

WALTER H. LEwIs.....Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK..............seeeeeeseseees Vice Presiden 

Woopsury LANGDOoN..Joy, Langdon & Co.,“* “ JoHN J. VALENTINE..Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex 

JOHN A. MCCALL..........0seececeeeseeees -++--President. | A. H. WELCH.............++ asedboosea 24 Vice Presiden 
Capitalist. 


Davin A. WELLS..... erveeeee $0 seeeeeeeeresecereesesseresessecsees 


Adv, 
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NIGHT WATCHES. 





BY ELIZABETH CC, CARDOZO, 





THIS man you say you know; 
Oh, shallow human phrase ! 
You see him come and go 
In his accustomed ways, 
And know him? Soul and sense 
Are bare, then, to your eyes ? 
No shadow of pretense, 
No artfulest disguise 
He wears? As froma scroll 
You read his thought aright ? 
Hush! Have you seen his soul 
In watches of the night ? 


Know you the hidden force 
That nerves his arm to-day, 
That guides him on his course 
Over the trodden way ? 
See you the subtle power 
That tempts him from within, 
And planned his fall this hour 
Into a venial sin ? 
Know you that sin shall gain, 
With strong, insistent voice, 
And prove his life’s dull bane, 
And handicap his choice ? 
Heard you the warfare grim 
Betwixt the wrong and right, 
Between his soul and him 
In watches of the night ? 


This woman, tho, you know; 

She shows you all her heart; 
Her pain, her love, her wo, 

You know them, part by part ; 
Together you have trod, 

Together you have wrought, 
Together shown your God 

Your soul’s remotest thought ; 
Two sister-souls bound fast, 

Two comrade-spirits knit 
Together, you have passed 

Through pain and conquered it ; 
Two minds in close commune,— 

Say, have you heard aright 
Her soul’s discordant tune 

In watches of the night ? 


This one, at least, you know ; 
His eyes are brown and clear; 
No secret lies below, 
No shadow of a fear ; 
A thousand times you’ve known 
His smile, his light caress, 
His heart to yours has shown 
Its innermost recess ; 
His is & buoyant soul, 
All petty aims above ; 
Impatient of control, 
Yet docile now to love ; 
Elastic, careless, blithe, 
A pleasant human sight,— 
Hush! See his spirit writhe 
In watches of the night! 


But here, at length, is one 
W bose heart is bared to view, 
Whose pain can scarce atone, 
Whose suffering is his due ; 
From whose ignoble soul 
The curtain has been torn, 
Whose basely sordid goal 
Of all disguise is shorn ; 
What! have you stood anigh, 
And heard him whispering, 
* Ah, God, Thou know’st that I 
Am guiltless of this thing !’’ 
Oh, can you read the truth, 
Th’ inevitable law 
That cursed him in his youth 
With the ancestral flaw ? 
Heard you the contest fought 
Between tiie wrong and right 
Within his inmost thought 
In watches of the night ? 


Yourself, of course, you know : 
Your foibles and your worth, 
How hot your pulses glow,— 
Your knowledge dates from birth; 
You see the careful poise 
Of conscience in your soul ; 
Sin speaks with feeble voice— 
You hold it in control ; 
You know your utmost strength, 
Have put it to the test ; 
Have gauged your heart at length, 
And weighed it in your breast ; 
You know if trial should come 


How strong your faith would prove, 


And you have fixed the sum 
And gamut of your love, 


Some future day shall roll 

The mists from off your sight, 
And you shall see your soul 

In watches of the night. 


New YORE cir. 


A RACE FOR AN ENDOWMENT. 


BY MAY M°HENRY. 


LATE in the last century, when Phila- 
delphia was capital of the young Repub- 
lic, and President Washington lived in a 
modest house on High Street, nine young 
men of the city of Penn were in the habit 
of meeting on certain evenings of the 
week to pass the time in social inter- 
course and in political discussions. 

In those days, when the ink was scarce- 
ly dry on the Constitution, the people, 
lately clothed with the powers of govern- 
ment, felt intense personal responsibility 
as well as pride in their rights. 

So when these nine young men came 
together they spent the time in ventilat- 
ing beautiful schemes for carrying out 
the political dcctrine of manhood equality. 
They were chock-full of enthusiasm, and 
talked largely of the work they would do 
in the glowing future that was opening 
before the country and humanity. 

At the time when we are introduced to 

them they were very young men, for the 
most part clerks and apprentices, the eld- 
est among them having but lately attained 
his majority and started in business for 
himself. 
_ Itso happened that one night a certain 
member of the company appeared at the 
place of meeting much later than the 
agreed upon time. They all roared out 
gayly that he must be fined—he had broken 
an unwritten rule, irrevocable as law of 
Mede or Persian. 

“If it be that a petticoat caused his de- 
tention the fine may be omitted; but he 
must explain,” said Thomas Bradford, the 
young man of business. 

‘* Explain—explain !” shouted the oth- 
ers. ? 

In answer to their rallyings the tardy 
one, Wiiliam Nekervis, told how, having 
observed that his fair cousin, Elizabeth 
North, was absent from her home of an 
evening oftener than becoming for so 
young a maid, he had, as the right of his 
kinship, demanded explanation. His in- 
terference, at first received with good- 
humored scorn, led to his being informed 
of the efforts of a few young women of 
the most refined families to instruct gra- 
tuitously poor girls who had no other 
means of acquiring education. He had 
that evening visited one of their classes. 

‘It seemed to mea noble benevolence 
that might serve as an example,” he ob- 
served, as he finished. 

**°Tis a patriotic work,” remarked the 
printer’s apprentice. ‘' the future pros- 
perity of the nation depends upon the 
training of our youth. It is vital that the 
children of the lower classes be taught, 
that they grow up into intelligent citi- 
zens.” 

“Then let us teach. Instead of coming 
here to indulge in idle talk, let us have 

classes of an evening that our poor may 
not be left in ignorance like the down- 
trodden peasant of the Old World !” cried 
one. Unfortunately, tradition has not 
preserved his name. 

Before the nine went to their homes 
that night the ‘‘ Poiladelphia Society for 
the Free Instruction of Indigent Boys” 
had been formed, and a plan of operation 
agreed upon. 

A night school was opened in a back 
room of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
where the self-appointed teachers took 
turns in instructing a class of between 
twenty and thirty eager pupils, gathered 
from the streets and alleys, in the rudi- 
ments of our English education, 

The enterprise flourished. More learn- 
ers presented themselves than could be ac- 
commodated. The Society grew rapidly 
in numbers and in means, so that during 
the second year it was decided to open a 
day school. The constitution of the asso- 
ciation was remodeled, the name being 
changed to the present corporate title, 
‘* The Philadelphia Society for the Estab- 
lishment and Support of Charity Schools.” 

It was about this time that a wealthy 
German citizen, Christopher Ludwick, 
died, leaving a bequest of thirteen thou- 
sand dollars ‘‘to the association that 
should be first incorporated for the pur- 
pose of teaching gratis poor children in 
the city or liberties of Philadelphia, with- 
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out any exception to the country, extrac- 
tion or religion of their parents or 
friends.” 

The trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania thought to possess themselves of 
this fund by at once applying for an Act 
of Incorporation, but in our Society they 
found a zealoys competitor. 

The struggle for priority in obtaining a 
charter was marked by some interesting 
passages. It was required that an instru- 
ment of writing be prepared and, after 
being signed by the Attorney-General, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and the 
Governor it should be transmitted to the 
to the Master of the Rolls that it might be 
enrolled at the expense of the applicants. 
Upon enrollment the Act of Incorporation 
became complete. 

The Rolls Office was at that time in 
Lancaster, sixty-five miles distant from 
Philadelphia. When the necessary sig- 
natures had been obtained in Philadelphia ,- 
the Chief Magistrate with strict impar- 
tiality stood up with a parchment scroll in 
each hand and presented the two deeds to 
the agents of the rival associations at the 
same moment. 

The winning of the endowment then 
depended upon the speed of the respective 
messengers to Lancaster. 

Colonel N——, a well-known citizen and 
trustee of the university, took it upon 
himself to convey the charter of that in- 
stitution to the Rolls Office. 

The members of the Society cast lots; 
and it fell to the youngest member, Ben- 
nett Eves, a youth of eighteen, to under- 
take the important errand. 

Horses stood in readiness before the 
door of the courthouse. Colonel N—— 
started first in a light sulky with his own 
horse, Mirable, a famous trotter brought 
over from France and the winner of many 
races. Young Bennett Eves thundered 
after him on his father’s sturdy mare, 
Brown Betty. A large crowd had gath- 
ered to witness the start, for news of the 
contest had aroused public interest and 
many bets were made as to the result. 

For the first few miles the two horses 
were neck and neck, the great trotter 
getting over the ground in a style beauti- 
ful to behold, his long neck stretched out, 
legs flying about like the wings of a wind- 
mill in a gale. 

Brown Betty galloped steadily, flatten- 
ing one ear and glancing back over the 
white of her eye to know how long sucha 
killing gait was to keep up. 

After the first wild impulse of the 
start, when he heard the cheers of the 
crowd behind him, fel: only the fire of the 
race, the fierce straining to get on, on, 
Bennett Eves remembered his father’s 
words of advice. 

‘*Remember thee art not racing with 
N——; thee art riding to Lancaster,” the 
astute old gentleman remarkei. ‘‘ Head 
counts more than legs in the long run.” 

As they passed the Spread Eagle Tavern 
Bennett drew Brown Betty in and slack- 
ened her pace until presently the big gray 
trotter disappeared far ahead in a cloud of 
dust. 

Bennett Eves knew the road to Lancas- 
ter well, having traveled thither often on 
commissions for his father, a wholesale 
dealer in dry goods. He knew where to 
ride fast and where to gain time by spar- 
ing his horse, the best fords, and the short 
cuts **’cross country.” In this he had an 
advantage over Colonel N——, whose 
knowledge of the country and the roads 
was from charts and a single trip in the 
mail coach, 

At length the youth turned off intoa 
bridle path at nearly right angles with 
the main road. This route, often traversed 
by Brown Be:ty and her rider, led across 
a succession of thickly wooded, low hills 
and cut off fully six miles of the distance. 

As they turned into the path through 
the wilderness, the brown mare struck a 
long, swinging trot that she kept up 
steadily, however rough and uncertain the 
way. 

‘* This isno road for French race horses, 
Brown Betty; but we make time here, 
my sure-footed,good old girl !” cried Ben- 

nett, leaning forward to pat the wet, 
glossy neck. 

All the way through the forest he talked 
to her, and whistled and chirruped to keep 
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up her courage and his own. And Brown 
Betty, her head down, shoulders squared, 
trotted on over the stones, the dead leaves 
and tangled undergrowth, occasionally 
putting back that wise one ear of hers to 
let her young master know she under- 
stood all he was saying. 

For ten miles there was no clearing or 
sign of man’s presence other than the 
faintly marked road, at places completely 
grown up with bushes sprung up during 
the summer. 

The deep shade of the great trees was 
pleasant that blazing September after- 
noon. Sometimes afox would trot across 
the path ahead, and once a gray wolf, and 
two or three times there was the glimpse 
of the dun coat of a deer between the tree 
trunks, The youth, usually fully alive to 
the sights and sounds of the forest, that 
day saw little but the vision of a fleet gray 
horse speeding along the turnpike, heard 
little but the rush of the trotter’s feet and 


Colonel N——'s nasal ‘‘ Hi—hi !” 

At last the long forest was behind them, 
and Bennett gave a great shout and shook 
free the reins. 

‘“*Now, Brown Bird! Now, good horse 
and dear heart! Fly, Betty, fly !” 

And Brown Bet tossed her head, shook 
her thick mane, and galloped bard and 
fast down the turnpike road ; past pros- 
perous looking farmhouses with rows of 
flashing milkpans to dry on the fence, and 
flocks of chickens and geese whirling and 
clacking out of the road, past men and 
boys at work in the field. 

Oace Bennett drew rein to ask a man 
digging in a fence row if a gentlemanina 
sulky, driving a big gray horse, had passed 
that way in great haste. 

“ Be you after a man with a gray horse? 
Well, you ain’t likely to catch him,” said 
the farmer, leaning on the fence to survey 
Bennett leisurely. 

‘* How long since did he pass? Is he far 
ahead? Tell me, quick!” cried the lad, 
desperately. 

The farmer shook his head. “I just 
came out here ; a man with a gray horse 
or a whole troopof gray horses might have 
gone by, and then agin, they mightn’t. 
But I do know that a horse lathered up 
like that one of yourn, is not much likely 
to catch up with anything now.” 

Relays of fresh horses had been provided 
for Colonel N——; but the Society had 
taken no such precaution. 

Passing through a village Bennett saw a 
horse ready harnessed led out in front of 
the inn. This, with the shouting of the 
men as he dashed past, gave the lad hope 
that he was, after all, ahead in the race; 
and the men with the horse in waiting 
had mistaken him as he approached, in a 
cloud of dust, for his competitor. Brown 
Betty galloped bravely on until the sun 
went down, a red ball behind the trees, 
and the first stars came out. 

Then, at last, she stood still—stood still 
and shivered and groaned—and Lancaster 
twenty miles away ! 

At a watering trough by the roadside 
a man had led out two young horses 
to drink. 

Bennett sprang from thesaddle and ran 
stumblingly forward, drawing out the 
purse his father had given him. 

**T’ll pay thee three hundred dollars for 
this horse,” he cried—‘‘ three hundred in 
gold. My good mare is spent and I must 
on to Lancaster. Hold here, while I count 
out the money.” 

He poured the shining gold pieces into 
the farmer’s hand, and before the aston- 
ished man could recover himself had 
unbuckled the saddie and thrown it on 
the back of the big iron-gray colt. 

‘*Here you—what are you up to?” 
shouted the countryman. 

‘*Count thy money,” said Bennett, busy 
with his buckles. ‘‘ It is double the worth 
of thy horse, but my need is pressing. 
Look well to the mare there, and thee 
shall have thy reward.” 

Pausing only to bestow a s vift caress 
on poor Brown Betty who had pushed to 
his side and stood trembling, with blood- 

stained nostrils, sunken tail and drooping 
head, Bennett sprang to the saddle. 

Thinking perhaps that the money he 
held was fairy’s gold, to disappear at a 
touch, or that his hurried customer’ was a 
fugitive from justice, the farmer seized 
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the bridle to delay the youth’s departure. 

Bennett dashed in his spurs and brought 
down his riding whip with such a sting- 
ing blow, the iron-gray leaped wildly 
forward, sending the farmer sprawling at 
the roadside. 

A thick-set, stoutly built mettlesome 
young horse that responded willingly to 
his urging, Bennett had reason to be 
grateful for the chance that directed bis 
hasty purchase. 

The moon came up and lighted the 
lonely roads, and the night wind cooled 
the lad’s brow. As he neared the jour- 
ney’s end his impatience and feverish 
anxiety to get on increased, and he plied 
whip and spur. 

More than once he felt sure there was 
the steady thud of a horse’s feet behind, 
and looked back expecting to see a horse 
and sulky swiftly bearing down upon him 
through thedusk. At length, drawing rein 
to catch breath on the brow of a hill, he 
found it was the heavy beating of his own 
heart had alarmed him. 

At last the long wooden bridge over the 
Conostoga was passed, and Lancaster was 
just ahead. 

The courthouse clock struck eight as 
Bennett Eves clattered up the quiet street. 
He sought the Master of Rolls at his resi- 
dence. They kept early hours in Lancas- 
ter in those days, and the worthy official 
had retired. By his importunity Bennett 
* succeeded in obtaining admission to the 
Master’s bedchamber, and presented the 
charter for enrollment as the certificate 
of the Master of Rolls thereon attests, 
‘‘at ten minutes after eight o’clock on the 
evening of the seventh of September, 
1801.” 

To make assurance doubly sure and ef- 
fectually shut out all possibility of the 
university charter appearing first on the 
records, Bennett solicited permission to 
repair to the Rolls Office yet that evening 
and himself record the charter of the So- 
ciety. 

This he was at last permitted to do, as 
much through his own eloquence and per- 
severance that refused denial as through 
the friendship the Master bore his father. 

Despite the fatigue of his long ride, Ben- 
nett, with a young clerk of the Master's 
household to bear him company, spent the 
night in the Rolls Office, laboring over the 
record. And so it stands to-day in firm, 
round, schoolboy handwriting in the Ar- 
chives at Harrisburg, an evidence of the 
energy, perseverance and self-sacrifice of 
the youth of those early days of the Re- 
public. 

Not until he returned in triumph to 
Philadelphia, riding the iron-gray colt and 
leading Brown Betty, did Bennett learn 
the fate of his rival. 

The famous Mirable, having been 
pushed too hard at the start, was over- 
come by the heat, and dropped in the 
traces. 5 

Colonel N——, overwhelmed by the loss 
of his valuable favorite, abandoned tbe at- 
tempt at once, and made no further effort 
to proceed to Lancaster, tho within a cou- 
ple of miles of the town where a fresh 
horse awaited him. 

The “ Philadelphia Society for the Es- 
tablishment and Support of Charity 
Schools,” being the first society incorpo- 
rated in conformity with the provisions of 
Mr. Ludwick’s will, its right to the legacy 
was Clearly established. 

The endowment was won for the Society 
when Bennett Eves won the race to Lan- 
caster. 


STILLWATER, PENN. 
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Brown has the reputation of being 
one of the most miserly of men, but he 
plumes himself on his inexorable sense of 
justice. For fifteen years he owed a den- 
tist $22 for filling a front tooth with gold, 
refusing to pay it because he said the bill 
was exorbitant. The other day the filling 
came out. He took the gold to a jewelry 
Store and had it assessed. Then he wrote 
to the dentist and inclosed a check for his 
account, based on the following computa- 
tion: ‘“‘Actual value of the gold, $3.50; 
amount of labor (which I deem liberal), $5; 
for use of the tooth fifteen years, $5; total, 
$13.50. Ireturn gold on account and inclose 
check for the balance of $10.” This is 
thought to stand as an example of unpar- 
alleled meanness.—The Washington P ost. 
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KITTATINK. 


BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 








KITTATINK came from a far-off land; 
She was a lady-doll, fair and grand ; 

Her gown was of wonderful stiff brocade, 
And her veil the gauziest ever made. 


Sally May Jones was another doll. She 
Was just as black as a doll could be. 

Her dress was homespun, coarse and blue: 
But then, for a nurse doll, that would do. 


Marian Daws was a dear little girl, 

With soft, pink cheeks, and hair in curl, 

Who loved both dolls, ’tho you’ve almost 
guessed 

’Twas Kittatink that she loved the best. 


The poor little black doll, Sally May Jones, 
Said to herself: ‘‘ I feel in my bones 

That I’m in disgrace! For hours and more, 
Long days at a time [’m left on the floor.” 


There came a time, however, soon, 


- When it rained all night and rained till 


noon, . 

And when the sun at last shone hot, 
Tkere, in the midst of a grassy plot 
Where Marian Daws had been at play, 
Two little sorrowful dollies lay. 


Kittatink’s veil was a dirty string, 

And her gown! You wouldn’t have known 
the thing. 

While her face had only a nose to show 

That she once had eyes, or a mouth below. 


Sally May Jones still lives, ’tis said ; 

But the doll with no face (save a nose) on 
its head, 

Was hung in the attic, and hangs there 
still ; , 

Where, for all I know, it always will. 


Dear little Marian cried a while, 
Then said, as she dried her tears, with a 
smile: 
“T like dolls 
wea’ver !’’ 
For Sally May Jones was as black as ever. 
Bostoyx, Mass, 
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THE KEY TO THE SITUATION. 








BY MARY L, B, BRANCH. 





‘“WaHatTam I seeking? I’m out of my wits! 
Where is the key of the chest ?”—IBSEN. 

It was Fourth of July morning. All 
the neighbors were firing crackers and 
snapping torpedoes, flags were flying, 
dogs were barking, but not one sound as 
jet from the Rathbun’s house. 

‘*Oh, dear! Ob, dear!” said the Rath- 
bun boys; ‘‘ how very unlucky we are!” 

All the fireworks, the wheels, the 
reckets, the Roman candles, the fire- 
balloons, the flower-baskets, and even all 
the little red firecrackers and the torpe- 
does were in the old trunk up garret, 
locked in; and the key was lost. That 
was a great state of thing for Fourth of 
July morning. 

Papa had been overcareful. When all 
the boxes of imprisoned noise and splendor 
were delivered to him by the expressman, 
he thought it best not to let the boys know 
they had come, for fear they would storm 
to have them opened at once; so he car- 
ried them up to the old trunk which was 
nearly empty, locked it, and put the key in 
his pocket. 

Now it was the Fourth. Twoeager boys 
and an eager little girl were early at his 
door demanding firecrackers. He felt in 
his pocket, but where was the key? A 
little hole told the story; and it was not 
Mamma’s fault either, it was his own 
broken knifeblade that had worked its way 
out and taken the key with it. 

It was bad enough not to begin at day- 
light, but to have breakfast time come, 
and not one sound yet of celebration, did 
seem too much. 

‘Never mind!” said Mamma, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘let’s have breakfast now, and af- 
terward we will hunt the house through 
for the key.” 

“Til hunt all over the garret,” said 
Davy. 

‘And Vl take the bedrooms,” said 
Tom. 

**And I'll look under the sofa in the 
parlor,” said little Adele. 

After breakfast the search began. Ev- 
ery one helped and every floor was visited. 
It was a serious matter, not so much about 
the firecrackers, as on account of the 
greater glories, the beautiful, blazing fire- 


works that were to make the evening 
magnificent out on the Rathbun lawn. 
Some of the neighbors had been invited to 
come, and more than that, Mr. Rathbun’s 
sister’s family, all the Damrells, were 
coming from the city in time for tea, to 
stay all night and see the fireworks, 

“Isn’t Papaa dreadfully careless man !” 
said Tom, gloomily. 

‘“*Member your own poeket,” replied 
Adele, ‘‘ when you put in fish-hooks and 
pennies and lost ’em.” 

‘* Where are you going, Papa?’ asked 
Davy, as his father went through the 
hall. 

‘*Up to try my ring of keys,” said Mr. 
Rathbun ; “‘ one of them may fit.” 

All the children. trooped after; and a 
moment later Mrs. Rathbun followed 
bringing every bureau key, valise key, 
trunk and box key that could be found in 
the house ; but nothing fitted. 

Then Davy went over to the Clarksons’ 
house and borrowed all their keys—a big 
bunch. 

‘*I thought it was strange we did not 
hear anything from you this morning,” 
said Mr. Clarkson. ‘Our boys have fired 
off six packs already.” 

But neither did the Clarkson keys un- 
lock the trunk, nor the Browns’ keys 
which were borrowed next. 

** It is an old trunk,” said Mr. Rathbun, 
looking at it thoughtfully. 

‘*It is good for a great deal yet,” said 
his wife, answering his thought. 

Dinner time came, and no Fourth yet 
at the Rathbuns! After dinner the trunk 
was brought downstairs into the hall, to 
save trips. Some of the neighbors’ boys 
came around to talk it over. 

‘*A burglar could pick it open,” said 
one. 

‘* First catch your burglar,” replied 


- another, scornfully. 


‘* Tcantry a bent wire,” said the biggest 
boy ; and he tried it, but it did not open 
the trunk. 

‘* We might turn it over and pry off the 
bottom,” suggested Tom. 

** You can’t, it’s leather,” said Davy. 

‘The lock might be taken off,” said 
Mrs, Rathbun; * but it is a little, close 
brass lock and not fastened with the or- 
dinary screws.” 

“Til tell you what,” said Mr. Rath- 
bun, jestingly ; ‘‘ we can carry the trunk 
out on the lawn when its gets dark, and 
make a little fire under it. Then the fire- 
works will lift the lid and let themselves 
out !” 

He did not mean it seriously; but all the 
neighbors’ boys who were gathered around 
seized upon the idea at once. 

**Do! do! do!” they all clamored. 

*Tt’ll make the biggest fireworks ever 
seen in this town,” said Bob Clarkson. 

‘* Baskets and wheels and rockets all in 
one mad, fiery whirl!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Rathbun. ‘‘Ishould not dare to be within 
a mile.” 

* Oh, it wouldn’t hurt you, Mrs. Rath- 
bun; it wouldn’t, really,” said Charley 
Brown, eagerly; ‘‘it wouldn’t be more 

than a blast in a rock.” 

‘But it wouldn’t last two minutes,would 
it, Papa? andI don’t think two minutes 
is enough,” said wise little Adele. 

The Damrells were coming at five 
o'clock. It was decided to let everything 
wait until then. They might have keys in 
their pockets, and anyway they might 
offer advice. 

So to while away the afternoon all the 
children made a grand search through 
the grounds, out in the barn, and a long 
way down the road, thinking they might 
find the key where it had fallen. 

At last the Damrell’s came, Papa, Mam- 
ma, tall, pretty Miss Lizzy, and Frank and 
Kate. Great was their interest in the un- 
expected problem presented, and at sup- 
per nothing else was talked of. They had 
no keys with them; and they listened 
with mingled emotions to the plan of 
blowing the trunk up with its own con- 
tents, and having the whole grand display 
ina breath. Frank favored it, Kate was 
afraid of it, and Miss Lizzy was decidedly 
opposed, 

** It seems so impatient and hasty,” she 
said. 

** Was the trunk empty before you put 
the fireworks in it?” asked Mrs. Damrell, 
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‘Tt held a few old papers of no especial 
value,” said Mr. Rathbun. 

“Some old accounts and papers that 
belonged to his grandfather,” added Mrs, 
Rathbun, 

‘*Old papers!” cried Miss Lizzy, who 
had recently joined a historical society. 
‘““Why it would .be a sacrilege to burn 
them. If you must destroy the trunk, 
why not cutitopen?” — 

‘* That I consent to,” said Mrs. Rathbun. 

** Anyway, nothing need be done till 
dark,” said Miss Lizzy ; ‘‘and I’m going 
to take a little walk first.” 

She was soon going down the shady 
street, with Kate and little Adele for com- 


pany 


*““Now, Adele,” said Miss Lizzy, “is 
there a trunk store in this town?” 

** Once I saw trunks in the carpet store,” 
replied Adele. 

The little girl led the way, and they 
found the storekeeper standing in his door. 

‘*Ts there a locksmith around here?’ 
asked Miss Lizzy. 

‘*No, ma’am, there ain’t none.” 

** Where should you go if you wanted 
to get a lock mended or a key fitted ?” 

** Well, I should go to Joe Nason. He 
works on harnes:es down next to the 
blacksmith’s.” 

**Thank you,” said Miss Lizzy; and 
away they went to Joe Nason’s. First 
they had to find where he lived, and then 
he had to go down to his shop while they 
waited for him, 

In about half an hour, as it was grow- 
ing dusk, Miss Lizzy, Kate, Adele and Joe 
Nason came rapidly up the path and into 
the hall where the Rathbuns and Damrells 
were gathered, 

‘“‘This the trunk?’ asked Joe Nason, 
and, stooping down to it, he inserted a 
very simple-looking skeleton key in the 
lock, turned it, and lifted the lid. 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ shouted all the 
boys and girls. By this time the neigh- 
bors’ children were on hand, so the shout 
was a big one. 

The boxes and parcels were all lifted 
out, and carried joyfully to the middle of 
the lawn. 

‘But Miss Lizzy, lingering, carefully 
gathered up the old letters and papers in 
the trunk and began to examine them by 
the fading light. The oldest and yellow- 
est attracted her first, and ina few minutes 
she uttered a cry of delight. 

‘*Oh, Mother!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
didn’t know your own great-grandfather’s 
name, nor whether he fought in the Revo- 
lution! But I have found it out; his 
name was Abner Rathbun, and he fought 
under General Greene! Here is a letter 
he wrote to his son, your own grand- 
father !” 

‘¢ Well,” said Mrs. Damrell, ‘‘I never 
saw my grandfather, and never knew tlie 
family history.” 

** I’m going to know it,” said her daugh- 
ter. ‘‘ Why, by just finding this one 
letter I can keep Fourth of July as I never 
kept it before. Hurrah for Independence 
Day! See, Uncle Rathbun is sending up 
arocket. Let’s go out and celebrate!” 

Up went the rockets, great blazes of 
color, the Roman candles shot forth in 
stars, the wheels whirled, and fiery ser- 
pents ran over the grass, while the long- 
delayed firecrackers kept up a constant 
cannonading. 

‘* Hurrah ! Hurrah !” cried the boys and 
girls. ‘‘ Hurrah for Independence!’ 

‘* Hurrah for Independence!” rang out 
Miss Lizzy’s sweet young voice with the 
rest, and more softly she added : 

“My own great - great - grandfather 
helped to win it !” 

New Lonvon, Conn. 
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A FOREST FIRE. 
BY M. BOURCHIER SANFORD, 








FiITzROY and Ted Grosvenor had in- 
vited four friends from their Toronto 
boarding school to spend the holidays 
with them ; but on the night the six boys 
arrived they learned that their father’s 
old aunt was ill, that her recovery would 
be tedious, and that it would be necessary 
for them to be very quiet; but it was 
finally arranged that Mrs. Grosvenor’s 
young sister, Aunt Gwyneth Corbyl, 
should take the six schoolfellows to spend 
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the summer at the Pinery, a house which 

was set in the woods, about twelve miles 
from the town. It had been built by an 
eccentric Englishman, who had gone to 

Africa, leaving a Mrs. Maloney and her 
son and daugbter in charge of the lonely 
place. There was a partial clearing of a 
few acres about the house ; beyond that 
on every side were the dense woods. A 
winding foothpath led through the woods 
to the bay shore, about a mile from the 
house. Hitherto, this isolation had with- 
held any one from renting the place; but 
it delighted the boys, and Gwyneth said 
she would not be lonely. 

Blue-eyed, curly-haired Ted Grosvener 
was the youngest and most popular mem- 
ber of the party. Fitzroy, three years 
older, was thoughtful and reserved. The 
guests were Gerald Roby, Jack Kendal, 
Leonard Keith and Reginald Manning. 

The evening of their arrival, the boys 
celebrated the occasion by a huge bonfire 
of brushwood. Then they sang, raced, 
and played games in the clearing until 
Gwyneth thought they must be sufficiently 
subdued torest. She miscalculated their 
energies, however, for presently Ted and 
Jack Kendal began a pillow fight; and in 
spite of the remonstrances of Fitzroy, who 
was tired, and of Leonard Keith, a deli- 
cate, nervous boy, they raced through the 
halls until Gwyneth begged them to be 
quiet for her sake. 

A boathouse on the shore belonged to the 
Pinery, and as the Grosvenor boys owned 
a sailboat, rowboat and a canoe, the holi- 
day makers sailed, rowed and paddled 
tilleven Lenny Keith’s pale cheeks were 
tanned by the sun and wind. Lenny 
would have preferred to take a book into 
the woods to read; but Gwyneth, know- 
ing that he had studied too hard, and that 
his parents wished him to close his books 
for the holidays, persuaded him to take 
part in the moreactiveamusements, The 
stronger boys had not much sympathy 
with his desire for a quiet time; and he 
might have fared hardly had not Gwyn- 
eth reproved them for teasing one 
weaker than themselves. 

An old piano had been brought over, be- 
cause Gwyneth wished to have the boys 
sing hymns on Sunday evenings ; and on 
two days of heavy rains she played ac- 
companiments for lively choruses and 
musical drills. 

On one of the rainy days, Mrs. Maloney 
had a happy thought, and invited tne 
party into her kitchen for a taffy pull, in 
which Katy and Tim took part. 

‘It’s remarrukable, Miss Corbyl,” she 
confided, ** that yiz have sootch conthroul 
over thim, that they nivir forgit their 
manners in yer prisince, in shpoite av 
their hoigh shpirits; and yersilf ownly 
twinty-two; an’ if it wasn’t fur yer good 
sinse, no one would belave by yer appar- 
ance that yiz was moor than sivintane.” 

The day after the taffy pull, a drought 
set in and continued for four weeks, when 
the land looked parched , the grass was dry 
anc brown, and the trees drooped. The 
water in the well was low; and Mrs. 
Maloney feared they might have to bring 
water from the bay. 

The great heat subdued the spirits of 
the boys. They wanted to spend a large 
part of their time in the water ; and even 
Lenny, who had not cared much for bath- 
ing, said he would like to take a book and 
an umbrella and sit in the water; but 
Gwyneth consulted the family doctor, 
when she went to town, and his opinion 
wasthat even the hardy boys might re- 
duce their strength by protracted bathing, 
so the limit was fixed at two swims a day. 
The boys lay on the grass, or swung in 
the hammocks, in preference to active 
work or play. Andone very warm day 
there was such a falling off in appetites 
that even Ted declared he would rather 
drink lemonade than eat dinner. 

The dwellers in the Pinery had lately 
heard tales of fires in the woods and of 
the destruction of forest-encircled villages; 
but such tales had come from remote 
parts of the country, and there was noth- 
ing to suggest forest fires in their neigh- 
borhood, except the oppressive atmos- 
phere and unnatural heat, 

In the evening of the day on which Ted 
had refused dinner, there was a strange, 
coppery appearance in the sky, the air 
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was stifling, and the boys drew their 
breath in great gasps. 

‘Oi nivir sane the loike av that skoy 
befoor, Miss Gwyneth,” said Mrs. Ma- 
loney, as she stood with Gwyneth in the 
clearing. ‘‘ Would yiz be afther thinkin’ 
that we’ve ran into the tail av wan av 
thim comets Masther Lenny was tellin’ 
Tim about?” 

‘* No, iv’s not the tail of a comet, Mrs. 
Maloney. It looks like the reflection of a 
fire, only its too dull colored. There 
should be a brighter glare from a fire.’’ 

‘*Maybe it’s a volcanic eruption, Mrs. 
Maloney,” said Ted, capering about, and 
rejoicing in the prospect of bewildering 
the poor woman. 

‘*A fwhat, Masther,Ted ?” 

‘* Nonsense, Ted,” said Gwyneth, trying 
to look stern. ‘Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. 
Maloney; there are no volcanoes in this 
neighborhood.” 

‘* Eddication is a foine thing,” said Mrs. 
Maloney, regretfully, ‘‘ Thim boys brings 
Out thim long wards as aisy as if they 
wasn’t a mouthful, Oi wish Tim hada 
propinsity for larnin’.” 

With that Ted skipped off to inform the 
others of Mrs. Maloney’s latest, and 
Gwyneth walked toward the house, turn- 
ing now and then to cast uneasy glances 
at the coppery red sky. 

Through wide-open windows came no 
cooling night breezes, but, at last, in spite 
of discomfort, Gwyeth fell asleep. She 
woke suddenly ; her room seemed to be 
filled with a red glare. There were foot- 
steps and voices in the hall, and presently 
her nephews knocked on the door, shout- 
ing: “Aunt Gwyn—Aunt Gwyn, wake 
up! Alli the woods are afire !” 

Gwyneth dressed quickly, and went into 
the hall. 

“Aunt Gwyn, we’ve knocked and 
knocked, and we can’t wake Manning and 
Roby,” said Fitzroy. 

‘*And their door is locked,” said Jack 
Kendal. ‘‘ We never think of locking our 
door.” 

“Til try to open the window,” said 
Ted. ‘‘The idea of any fellows sleeping 
with their window shut on such a night !” 

Ted presently forced the window open, 
and Jack followed him into the room. 

Then they gave a great shout, ‘“‘ There’s 
no one here !” 

The house was searched, and the boys 
ran over the clearing, shouting ; but there 
was no sign of their friends. 

An anxious group gathered on the ve- 
randa for consultation. Jack proposed 
that Ted and he should go through the 
burning woods toward the road in search, 
and that Fitz and Tim should take the 
path for the bay. 

‘*Not my Tim,” cried Mrs. Maloney. 
“Do yiz want to burn me ownly boy to a 
cinder ?” 

‘*Tim must stay with his mother,” said 
Lenny. ‘‘I will go with Fitz.” 

‘*Masther Lenny, honey,” said Mrs. 
Maloney; ‘‘yiz nivir could shtand the 
foire and the shmoke. Yiz musht not 
throy.” 

But Lenny’s nervous face was calm and 
stedfast now, and his eyes shone like those 
of a martyr, tho he was white as death. 
“T will go. I have no fear,” 

‘Then mesilf will go too wid me boy ; 
an’ if we burn, we burn togither.” 

‘** No one must go,” said Gwyneth. ‘“‘We 
do not know what direction they have 
taken. It is likely they went away early 
in the night, and they may now be far off. 
It would be reckless to attempt a search. 
You would be overcome by the smoke and 
flame without helping them.” 

And soon they all agreed that Gwyneth 
was right. 

They had work enough before them. 
There were many stumps, young trees 
and shrubs in what was called the clear- 
ing, and the fire might spread quickly 
over these and the long dry grass to the 
house. The large stumps could not be 
removed ; but it was possible to tear up 
or cut down some of the underbrush, and 
make a belt over which the fire would not 
pass. 

The work for self-preservation de- 
manded their energies, and, necessarily, 
in some degree, diminished their dread of 
peril for the wanderers. Few words 
were spoken, but each knew what must 


be the thought of theothers. Many times 
they stopped for a moment to shout the 
names of the absent ones; but no answer 
came. 

Presently Gwyneth discovered that the 
roof wassmoking. ‘‘ Stay here, boys, and 
work at the underbrush,” she com- 
manded. ‘‘ Mrs. Maloney will draw water 
from the well ; Katy will carry it to the 
ladder, and hand it to Tim, who will 
bring it up to me. I will stand on the 
roof and pour on the water. That is the 
best way. There is no danger for me 
there.” 

**Can’t she climb as well as any fel- 
low ?” asked Ted, as his aunt went quickly 
up the ladder. ‘‘And hasn’t she got 
good muscle in her arms, too? Did you 
see how she pulled up those saplings ?” 

A spark from the woods had lodged in 
the shingles. The fire was only smolder- 
ing and was soon extinguished. But the 
low supply of water in the well was nearly 
exhausted. 

Toward morning, in spite of heroic 
exertions, the flames began tocreep in the 
brushwood. 

“‘T say, Jack,” said Ted, by way of 
keeping up his spirits, ‘‘ won’t this be a fa- 
mous adventure to tell the fellows when 
we go back to school? This beats the 
time Silcox was lost on the ice.” 

Jack hacked vigorously at his shrub. 
‘*1f—if—we ever find ourselves in school 
again. We did have good times there.” 

‘‘And we'll have good times there again,” 
said Ted, manfully. ‘‘ But I say, Jack, I 
hope Mother doesn’t know these woods are 
afire.” ; 

‘* All my people are abroad,” said Jack, 
sighing; ‘‘ so they won’t be worried about 
me—at least—not yet.” 

At that moment there was a shout from 
Mrs. Maloney. ‘‘ Miss Gwyn, oh, Miss 
Gwyn, the rain, the blissid, blissid rain ! 
Oi filt a dbrap on me hand !”’ 

**Rain! rain!” cried one and then an- 
other. 

** Hurrah for the rain !” cried Ted, wav- 
ing a maple branch. 

The dense smoke had hidden the storm 
clouds, and without warning the rain 
came down. It was no passing shower, 
but a continuous, heavy downpour. The 
air was many degrees cooler. Relief came 
to parched throats and smoke-blinded 
eyes. It might be some time before the 
forest fire was quenched, but the flames 
would not spread over the drenched earth 
of the clearing. 

‘* We must look for the boys now,” said 
Lenny, and the others repeated his words. 

‘Not yet,” said Gwyneth. She knew 
too well that if the boys had been in the 
woods no one could help them now. If 
they had not been in the woods they were 
probably safe. 

‘*Come to the house,” she said, ‘and 
try to rest while Mrs. Maloney and I make 
coffee and boil eggs for breakfast. It is 
necessary, or you will all be ill.” 

Mrs. Maloney went about lamenting and 
wondering how people in such suspense 
could think of eating. 

Gwyneth tried to speak hopefully, but 
Ted saw how haggard and anxious her 
face was; and he capered about, alter- 
nately teasing and helping her, and mak- 
ing jokes about the eggs and the coffee. 

Mrs. Maloney shook her head, ‘Shure, 
the boy doesn’t undhershtand the solim- 
nity av the sarcumstances, or he wudn’t 
be carryin’ on wid his thricks, and his 
frinds burnt to a crisp. Auy wan that 
didn’t know him wud think he hadn’t any 
heart in him at all.” 

Before breakfast, Gwyneth gathered her 
family about her, and gave thanks for de- 
liverance from peril, and prayed that the 
absent ones might be brought back in 
safety. Many times had that prayer gone 
up in the night. 

The boys had worked all night without 
much refreshment, and, in spite of trou- 
bled hearts, they ate hungrily. 

‘* What is that?” asked Lenny, sudden- 
ly. 

There were footsteps on the veranda, 
and a cry came from Katy in the kitchen ! 

For a moment—which seemed like 
many—every one was mute and faint with 
alternations of hope and dread. 

Then they heard a voice—Reggie’s 
voice ! 
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Before they could leave the room the 
lost ones stood in the doorway. 

There was a confusion of exclamations, 
questions, hurried explanations. 

Early in the night the roommates, after 
seeking vainly fora breath of cool air, had 
slipped from the house, gone tw the bay, 
and rowed to the sailboat, which was ly- 
ing at anchor. There, refreshed by the 
cooler atmosphere, they had slept sound- 
ly, till they were awakened by the glare 
and the roaring of the fire. They had 
tried to make their way through the burn- 
ing woods, but had soon found that their 
only chance of safety was in remaining 
on the water. They had passed hours of 
terrible anxiety about their friends. 

“* We had no right to slip off as we did, 
Miss Corbyl,” said Reggie. ‘‘It was my 
proposition; and I am most heartily sorry 
and ashamed for the trouble we have 
caused you.” 

‘“*I was just as much to blame,” said 
Gerald. 

** You meant no harm,” said Gwyneth, 
taking Reggie’s outstretched hand ; ‘‘ and 
you have had your share of anxiety.” 

‘* Yes, indeed ; tothink we were not here 
to help is the worst punishment we could 
have.” 

** Do look at Ted,” said Gerald, intend- 
ing to speak in an undertone; but every 
one heard. 

Since the entrance of the boys Ted had 
not uttered a word ; he had grown white 
and red by turns, and was biting his lips 
in the effort to appear unconcerned ; for, 
in his opinion, it was unmanly to exhibit 
deep feeling. But when attention was 
directed toward him, he ran to his aunt’s 
side, laid his head upon her shoulder, and 
broke into uncontrollable sobbing. 

“Oi can hardly belave me ears,” said 
Mrs. Maloney. ‘But, indade, appar- 
inces is desavin. That boy, wid ali his 
caperin’, is moore affectionate loike than 
the hull lot av thim.” 

Gwyneth put her arm about the boy she 
loved so well, and laid her head against 
his curly one. 

There was a brief silence, broken only 
by the sobs which Ted struggled man- 
fully to suppress. But it looked as if 
there would be a tearful company. 

“‘ Master Ted is just worn out,” said 
Tim ; ‘‘he worked harder than any of us 
last night.” 

Still no one else spoke, for the reason 
that each boy was a little afraid to trust 
his own voice. 

But presently Lenny seated himself at 
the piano, and struck the opening chords 
of Oid Hundred. 

The others gathered about him, and 
they sang together : 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise him all creatures here below ; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host ; 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

NEw YorK Ciry. 





PEBBLES, 


Uncle Tom: “ What was your brother’s 
record in college, Maria?” Maria (with 
pride): ‘“‘One hundred yards in 945 sec- 
onds.”—Chicago Record. 


....-At the Seaside Resort.—He: “ You 
look terribly bored.” She: “I feel that 
way. The mosquitoes bothered me all 
night.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


....The Teacher: ‘“‘ Now, who can tell me 
which travels the faster—heat or cold ?”’ 
John Bright (promptly): ‘* Heat, of course. 
Anybody can catch cold.” —Tid-Bits. 


...-Magistrate: ‘“‘The evidence shows 
that you threw a stone atthe man.” Mrsj 
McDuff: ‘‘ An’ it shows more than that, 
yer honor. It shows that I hit him.”— 
Tit- Bits. 


...-Not To Be Seen.—Judge: ‘‘ You say 
you have some means of subsistence ?’’ 
Tramp; “ Yes, your honor.” Judge: “* Then 
why is it not visible ?”” Tramp: ** Lateit.’ 
Harlem Life. 


....-Mother: ‘If you wanted to go fishing, 
why didn’t you ask me instead of running 
off and going ?”’ Juhnny (from experience): 
** Because I wanted to go fishin’.””—Detroit 
Free Press. 


...-A Bright Idea.—Lady of the House: 
“For gooduess’ sake what are you smearing 
on that sofa, Maria?” Servant: ‘“‘ Mus- 
tard, please ’m, to keep the cat from getting 
on it.”—Alterlet Hetteres. 
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_...Her: “John, I believe the baby has 
swallowed your collar button.” Him: “It 
won’t take long to find out. If he has he 
will be trying to crawl under the bureau in 
a few minutes.” —Cincinnati Tribune. 


.... Teacher: “ Tommy, can you give me 
a sentence in which ‘ but’ is a conjunction?” 
Tommy: “See the goat butt the boy. 
‘ Butt’ is a conjunction, and connects the 
boy with the goat.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


....“*Baker got into a rumpus with a 
policeman the other night,” said Pinkney. 
‘‘ He offered to bet the policeman he didn’t 
dare arrest him.” ‘‘ What did the copper 
do?” “Took him up.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....“* Don’t put yourself out. I’m going 
pow,” said young Mr. Steylait as he heard 
a creak on the stair. ‘‘It’s not myself, but 
you I’m going to put out,” said Mr. Fondau- 
ter, proceeding at once tocarry out his plan. 
—Boston Courier. ; 

.... Political: ‘‘ How is politics down your 
way, Major ?” ‘ Wal, some of the votersis 
committed fer free silver, some fer the gold 
standard, and a right good smatterin’ is 
committed fer hawg-stealin’ an’ the like.’’ 
—Cincinnati Tribune. 


....Certainly. —‘‘What more should 
woman want?” he asked. “Is not the 
world at her feet now ?” ‘‘ Of course itis,” 
replied the sharp-nosed girl. ‘* You do not 
expect her to walk on her hands, do you ?”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


...-The Public’s Own Fault.—Jazkins: 
‘‘ Bicyclists are so common nowadays, I 
suppose, that nobody pays any attention to 
them.” Bizmog: “‘ That’s just it! People 
pay no attention to them, and then they 
denounce the bicyclists for running them 
down.’’—Roxbury (Mass.) Gazette. 


....She Silenced Him.—‘ Matilda,” said 
the Boston man, ‘‘you are passing a good 
deal of time on the bicycle.’”’ ‘ What of 
it?’ ‘Nothing in particular—only—er— 
tbat is to say—do you think that the wheel 
is properly woman’s sphere 2” ‘ Of course, 
I don’t,’’ was the decided answer. ‘“‘ It isn’t 
a sphere at all. It’s a circumference,”— 
Washington Star. 

...“* Was it cool where you spent your 
vacation 2” ‘*Cool? I should say it was. 
I went away for a couple of days, and re- 
turned -unexpectedly. I found the old 
farmer wearing one of my shirts and my 
straw hat; his two sons away at a picnic in 
my best clothes; and his wife straining 
jelly through my white flannel coat; and all 
they said was: ‘We haia’t been expectia’ 
ye hum sosoon.’ It was the coolest family 
I ever struck.” —Life. 

.... Citizen (in drug store): ‘‘ Please give 
me ten cents’ worth of nux populi.”” Drug- 
gist: “Sir 2’ Citizen: ‘‘Ten cents’ worth 
of vox numica—I mean pox vumuli—that 
is, pux vopica—I should say vum populi—er 
—er nux vomica.”’ Druggist: ‘Certainly, 
sir! But, pardon me, that was a rather pe- 
culiar mistake of yours.” Citizen: ‘‘Iam 
a regular contributor to the Weekly 
Whooper, over the nom de plume of ‘ Vox 
Populi,’ and 1 seem somehow to have gotten 
my nom and the name of the tonic mixed.” 
—Puck. é 

...‘* Please, sir,’? said the bell-boy to a 
Texas hotel clerk, ‘‘ Number 40 says there 
ain’t no towel in his room.” ‘Tell him to 
use one of the window curtains.” ‘* He says, 
too, there ain’t xo pillows.” ‘Tell him to 
put his coat and vest under his head.” 
“ And he wants a pitcher of water.” ‘“‘Suf- 
fering Cyrus! But he is the worst kicker I 
ever struck in my life. Carry him up the 
horse pail.” ‘‘ He wants to know if he can’t 
have a light.” ‘ Here, confound him! Give 
him this lantern, and ask him if he wants 
the earth; and if he’ll have it fried on only 
one side, or turned over ?”’--Texras Siftings. 


...."* Speaking of fishing experiences,” 
said the man in the negligee shirt, **I shall 
never forget the day when Bob White and 
I—you know Bob ?—were trying our luck 
on Lake Squam. We had fisked foran hour 
or more, and had caught only a few littie 
fellows, when suddenly I had an awful 
bite’— ‘And you pulled in your line, 
hand over hand, only to lose a ten-pound 
pickerel just as you were about to land 
him,” interrupted the fat man @itting on 
the flour barrel. ‘I had an awful bite,” 
the fisherman resumed, without noticing 
bis interrupter, ‘* and I mashed the fellow 
as flat as a doormat. It was the biggest 
mosquito I ever encountered.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 








A Pound of Facts 
is worth oceans cf theories. More infants are 
successfully raiscd on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk than upon any other 
food. Infant Health is a valuable pamphlet for 
mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arcalways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.) 








337.—SUBSTITUTIONS. 

In the following quotation from John 

Ruskin, one letter has been taken from each 
word and a different one substituted in its 
place. 
Than virtee or priginality what met no 
strike alter, in now fewness anthem mainly 
thine—these us noching now,—at it oily gen- 
tineness : in ail defends or whis mingle glo- 
dious facuity or gesting go toe spriny uf 
thinks any worying put froy toat ; is it twe 
coilness, aid cleanness, ane deciciousness or 
tie wager freth frot she fruntain-lead, op- 
poted te thy think, not, unrefresting drain- 
are arom otcer ten’s measows. 


338.—"* Down TO CAMP.” 
We tried to reach the “‘ red wines,’’ where 
‘Degrees’ looked thin and skimp; 
A “fence-slat”’ barred our entrance there, 
And sternly bade us “‘ Limp !”’ 
The ‘‘ Total” wore a mighty ‘‘ frame 
To hold a windowpane,”’ 
As to inspect the “‘ ape” he came, 
On horseback with his “ cane.” 
We heard ‘‘commercial travelers” play. 
We saw the bright “ dyes’’ waved. 
And when a “Greater’’ came that way, 
Thought him a ‘“‘ Well-behaved.”’ 
The cannon roared: a “ plaster,’ too, 
A “‘kiss,’’ by no means mild ; 
The ‘‘ribbons”’ crashed, with much ado, 
A “Spring month,” loud and wild. 
And still the “‘ fig-box”’ rolls, and all 
The “ string’ obey its din ; 
But I cannot tell “‘ faucets ” call 
From “drawings on the skin.”’ 
Cc. 8S. 
339.—ENIGMATIC CHARADE. 


First. 
Flat, yet I’ve rolled while lingering years 
have fled ; 
Mute, yet I runo’er scale, and bar, and 
sound ; 
Bear many colors—black, white, yellow, red, 
Yet blue and ever blue the world around. 


Second, 
A tiny article, and yet so vast 
Three continents are bounded e’en by me; 
Lead in the march of countless ages past, 
And follow in the wake of every sea. 


Third. 
Born two aspire, tho frail and weak I am, 
Without a “stick”? my spirits fail and 
droop ; 
I perish with the meek and tender lamb, 
And yet you often see me “‘in the soup.” 


Total. 
I guard the monarch’s “crown” in peace 
and war ; 
The widow drapes me to express her woe; 
The happy schoolboy when his tasks are 
o’er, 
Flings me aloft in joy’s full overflow ; 
The lawyer decks me out in legal lore — 
In will and deed and notes my value’s more. 
HARRY. 
340.—ENTANGLED WORDs. 

[With one letter omitted ] 
1.Besour 
2Hyghia 
3. Marlo 
4 Maine 
5& Indie 
6Creed 


One letter has been omitted from each of 
the above groups. When these missing 
letters have been supplied, and the letters 
then correctly transposed, the first group 
will spell a word meaning, gloomy; the 
second, group, a word meaning, a public 





road ; the third, ceremonious; the fourth, 
a riddle ; the fifth, to foretell ;. the sixth, to 
lower. 
341.—PALINDROMES. 

A weary map, resting at one 

Within a maple’s pleasant shade, 
Thanked his kind two in grateful tone 

For the three thatch the green leaves 

made, 

But in the same breath grumbled at 

The impish four the south wind planned, 
Now saucily tilting his hat, 

Now into both fives sprinkling sand. 


A-siz at this, indignantly 

The wind shrieked shrilly at his ear: 
** You owe your pleasant rest to me; 

I planted that fine maple here. 
From seven vale a much eight seed 

Than those above I brought one day ; 
And lo, for weary travelers’ need 

That great tree flourished by the way. 
Be this a nine of yours: ’Tis good 

To think a little ere we blame ; : 
And when we’ve cause for gratitude 

To find out whence the blessing came.”’ 


MABEL P. 
342.—RIDDLE. 


Trust me not! A lion sleeping 
In the silent depths am I; 
Sometimes I by night go creeping, 
Soon I dazzle to the sky. 
Tooth of serpent gy psy’s dagger, 
Not so fatal can be found; 
Yet you nestle close beside me, 
T in joy and peace abound. 
JOE AMORY. 


343 —HIDINGS. 


Animals at the ranch. 


You veed more help on your ranch. Wil- 
bur_rode so much last week he is nearly 
used up. You ought to send to Minebor- 
ough or Seattle, and see if you can get some 
more help. You could probably find some 
over in Hebron, could you not ? 


The nationalities employed at the ranch. 
Never mind if they are not all Americans. 
Get what you can find. I anticipate a deal 
of hard work this season: for, as Yacob 
says: ‘‘ Der duties at Glendir ish many an’ 
keep increasin’.””. You know thiags which, 
in a mansion, would be all right, would be 

utterly out of place at the ranch. 
ETHYL, 
344.—LINKADE. 


Warm-bearted waggish wealthy Will, 
With witty Winnie wandering, 

Was watching wild-fowl westward whirl, 
With weary wildering wing. 


Wild, willful wooer, Will Wright was— 
Worthy withal—who wooing won ; 

Who wouldn’t wrangle, worry, wound ; 
Who worked with work well done. 


Well-bred, with wondrous winning ways, 
Wee, womanly was Winnie White, 

Whom Willie worshiped, which was wrong, 
While Winnie wasn’t Wright. 


Will whispers : ‘‘ Winuie. one Will’s two! 
Will winsome Winnie Willie wed 2” 
Wise Wianie’s total Willie’s two, 
Will’s wooing was well-sped. 


Where whitewashed walls the woodbine 
wreathe, 
Wistarias wreathing windowsill, 
Where west winds whisper, willows wave, 
Wife Winnie welcomes Will. 


E. E. C. 


ANSWER TO ODD KNOT, JULY 4tu. 

336.—1, bare; 2, care; 3, dare; 4, fare: 
5, hare; 6, mare; 7, nare; 8, tare; 9, gare; 
10, lare; 12. rare; 13, yare. 


Peculiar 


In combination, proportion and process, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla possesses peculiar curative powers un- 
known to any other preparation. This is why it has 
arecord of cures unequalled in the history of medi- 
cine. It acts directly upon the blood by making it 
pure, rich and healthy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in the 
public eye to day. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills answer the need for a 


mild and effective cathar- 
tic. They are thoroughly reliable, and their action is 
unattended by pain and griping. 
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IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled. 
grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 463 


“Aye! There’s the rub!” 


And that ought to be enough in itself to seal the 
doom of bar soap. 
may get clothes clean, if you work hard 
enough, but can’t you see how it wears 


This rubbing with soap 


Follow the directions that come on 
every package of Pearline, and you'll find 
that you not only do away with the hard 
and ruinous work of rubbing—but that you 
save time, and actually get better results. 
At every point Pearline is better tha 
soap. But the mere fact that Pearlin 
saves the rubbing—-that ought to settle it. 


BEWAR 


Peddlers will tell you ‘* this is as 
good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 
If your 
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A SUNLIGHT EFFECT. 
» The clear morning sunlight brings 4 


with it gladness and renewed en. 
| ergy. an q 


| Sunlight | 
| Soap 


drives into the background, like a dark shadow, 

that old bugbear “wash day,” and does its 

} work quickly, easily, perfectly. Use Sunlight 4 
Soap, and you will realize that “Sunlight” has 

come into your life. 

7 It Makes Home Brighter. 4 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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“I use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as well 
as they wear.” 


The 


He We a Vs 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
excel all others 
for service and 
beauty. 
A set of the‘ S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
**S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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AEA CA EAD 


Interline the ‘Puffed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
» your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


IBRE 
desire will be i A M 0 IS 
realized. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if Jined with Fibre 
$ Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 
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Comes 
in three 
weights 


and your 
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The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE 
For Sale by Grocers. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa 


TAKE NOTICE. 


All wearers of artificial teeth wear nothing but the 
wonderful Mineral Plate. No more mercurial pol- 
soning or nervous diseases arising. Consult 


Drs. ADAMSON & WEBSTER,~ 
143 W. 31th Street, New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 











Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





like the paper sent, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited. Their 
Delicious Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
Nochemicals used. its less than one cent a cup. 





A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


+ Constantine's 
“Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 






Brooklyn, March 13, 1898. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TAR SOAP (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it isamong the beet specimens 
of Toilet Soap that we have. 
Yours respectfully, 


‘ianiaiass. deaamaltemamend 
We are not 


among ‘‘the wrecks of time.’’ We have 
been manufacturing heating and cooking 
apparatus nearly 50 years, and expect to 
continue to do so. We make steam heat- 
ers, hot water heaters, furnaces and ranges. 
They are for sale by best dealers all over 
the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
1ys5 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St., 


Chicago. New York. 


“4 PISO’S CURE FOR 
i RFS WH SI 


it uo 
ia Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
Ve) intime. Scld by Gruggists. 


m 
“CONSUMPTION . » 











Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel especialy 
tnterested.)} 


NOTES ABOUT ROSES. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





RosEs never will tire us, and will proba- 
bly always be the most popular of flowers ; 
but it isacurious fact that rose growers 
and rose fanciers are getting quite anxious 
for new styles. About twenty years ago, 
the cross of Hybrid Perpetuals with Teas 
teok place; and the flower world was elec- 
trified with the wonderful La France, fol- 
lowed by others almost as charming. These 
roses offered the fragrance of the tea roses 
with almost the hardiness of the perpetuals 
—which, however, as bloomers, are not per- 
petuals at all. The list of very fine ones 
has quite got beyond my watchful record- 
ing; but some of the best are William 
Francis Bennett, Beauty of Stapleford, An- 
toine Verdier, Souvenir de Wootten, 
Camoens, Countess of Pembroke, Meteor, 
and Duchess of Albany. This last with 
La France make a splendid pair. They are 
almost continuous bloomers; and never 
were nobler flowers or sweeter. 

The next revolution took place in the way 
of mignonet roses or polyanthas; a race of 
minute, dwarfish little creatures, that 
would thoroughly satisfy the taste of a 
Chinaman. The last of this stock has just 
been sent out as the Crimson Rambler. Of 
the list now offered for sale the finest are 
Clotilde Sonpert, George Pernet, Mignonet, 
Perle d’or, and Anna Maria Montravel. 
The flowers comes in bunches, each flower 
being from one to two inches across. They 
are fine for beds to create masses of bloom. 

A little later came tke production of a 
few really ever-blooming Hardy Perpetuals. 
Of these Dinsmore isone of the very best. 
The flowers are dark crimson and very full, 
besides continuing almost uninterruptedly 
through the whole summer. Mrs. John 
Laing is another superb affair almost con- 
stantly in bloom. Thecolor is a fine, rich 
pink. The buds are pointed and long, and 
the flowers very large. Mrs. Degraw is one 
more really perpetual bloomer. In our 
Northern States no rose can displace these 
hardy sorts; they will endure -with judi- 
cious pruning the coldest of our winters—if 
we peg them over. It is found best not to 
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cover them at all. While some of the 
ever: blooming sorts are exceedingly charm- 
ing we get personally attached to some of 
the Perpetuals. I know a man who can 
take you to look at his John Hopper when 
it is in bloom ; and he talks as if it werea 
human being. Jules Margottin always ap- 
peals strongly to a lady friend, while the 
celebrated Oren Root softened his tones over 
Malmaison, which, however, belongs in the 
class of Bourbons. I believe that in the 
garden most people go at once to General 
Jacqueminot. 

The latest of ail new claimants for favor 
are the Rosa Rugosa and its crosses. These 
are certainly both pretty and valuable. 
The flowers are single, or only partly 
doubled, but are continuous from early 
June till late autumn. They grow rapidly, 
and are as hardy as hazel bushes or elm 
trees. The foliage is rich, glossy and ex- 
tremely luxuriant. Rosa Wichuriana is 
something of the same style, with single 
pure white flowers; but the stalk inclines 
to trail, and therefore adapts it to rock- 
eries. 

The list of hardy climbing roses has not 
been increased as much as is desirable. 
Baltimore Belle and Queen of the Prairies 
are the two companions with which we 
have become well acquainted; both not 
quite hardy but both delightful for profu- 
sion of flowers. Baltimore Belle is a tinted 
white and deliciously sweet. It needs peg- 
ging down winters. The Empress of China 
is said to be the best of new climbers and a 
great acquisition. The wood is entirely 
hardy,and the flowers are borne in huge 
clusters, but are individually small. The 
color opens as a dark red, but becomes a 
light pink, acting much like the flowers of 
the Queen of the Prairies. The flower is 
not very double but is constant from May 
till winter. It is certainly an acquisition ; 
but in this class of hardy climbers more 
work must be done. 

Some of the best roses and most popular 
have been in cultivation for fifty years. 
Among these are John Hopper, Alfred Col- 
comb, Giant of Battles, La Reine, Mad Ch. 
Wood, General Washington, Madame 
Plantier, Jules Margottin, Malmaison, 
Agrippina, the old Cabbage, Douglass, Her- 
mosa, Bon Silene, Bougere, Devoniensis. 
Almost as old are Caroline Cook, Paul 
Neyro, Maréchal Neil, Niphetos, Catherine 
and Mermet, Safrano and Reubens. 

Later additions of extraordinary worta 
are Marie Guillot—a splendid tea rose, quite 
hardy; the flowers a pure white, with 
sometimes a flush of pale yellow; and are 
both very double and very sweet; Perle de 
Jardins is a superb yellow tea that never 
can be got in sufficient quantity to meet de- 
mand. The flowers are very large and 
globular, and deliciously fragrant. Papa 
Goutier is another wonderful rose, very 
dark crimson in color, and yielding im- 
mense quantities of immense buds and 
flowers. It is always in bloom, and isin 
growth stout and thrifty—one of the best 
of allour roses. Madam Welche is another 
superb rose—a soft yellow touched with 
crimson, and very sweet. General Jacque- 
minot has been in our gardens about twenty 
years. 

Sunset is another universal favorite 
among yellow roses. The rich gold is 
shaded over with dark crimson. The buds 
and the flowers are both extra large and 
very sweet. It is one of our good sturdy 
growers, and makes a first-class garden 
rose. The Queen is another recent comer, 
but a universal favorite. It is a pure, clear 
white, and a thoroughly continuous 
bloomer. The fragrance cannot be sur- 
passed, 

Among the newer candidates for favor I 
suppose Crimson Rambler is just now ex- 
citing most attention. This is owing to 
skillful advertising, but the rose is certainly 
a peculiarly fine addition. It is classed asa 
trailer rather than asaclimber. The Eng- 
lish people have gone into ecstasies over 
the wonder. It is said to be a rapid, vigor- 
ous grower, while the flowers are produced 
in masses, pyramidal in shape. Good 
bunches measure nine inches from base to 
top. It bas received the highest awards 
from the National Rose Society of England, 
the National Horticultural Society of 
France, and other authorities. The color is 
a glowing crimson. The wonderful pro- 
fusion of bloom equals the old Scotch roses 
but the flowers continue for two months. It 
seems to belong in the Polyantha class, 
where I have referred to it. 

If any one is looking for a very dark crim- 
s@® rose of the highest character, he will 
find it in Marion Dingee. This gives all the 
charm of that old crimson rose vf our 
mother’s garden, of fifty years ago, with 
the added grac:s «f modern culture. The 
flowers are large and of excellent substance 
—making a first-rate bouquet rose. 


In my judgment, however, we have noth- 
ing finer than Madame de Watteville. 
Grown in the shade it isa pure white, bor- 
dered with blush; grown in the sun itis a 
creamy yellow, bordered witha flesh color, 
almost pink and edged with crimson. The 
plant is a very strong grower and best in the 
open ground, altho I find it an excellent 
vase or pot rose. The peculiar charm is in 
the way the pure base of white or yellow 
floats into a blush that ends in almost 
crimson edges to the petals. 

Madame Cochet is said to be a rose of 
great promise. The color is a fleshy pink, 
but the inside of each petal is silvery rose. 
The production of flowers is astonishing, 
and they are well formed. 

Belle Siebrecht is one of the wonders ; but 
as I have not grown it I must takethe word 
of those who have. The flowers are a rich 
pink, and the foliage is said to be peculiarly 
fine. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry, if it 
fulfills promise, will become our best white 
perpetual. The flowers are said to be of 
great size and perfectly formed, while the 
color is ivory white. The perfume is also 
very rich. 

Vick’s Caprice has proved to be by all 
odds the best of the variegated roses. It is 
a hybrid perpetual, blooming quite freely, 
and is absolutely hardy. 

Roger Lambelin is offered this year; a 
rose with a crimped or scalloped edge to its 
petals, like some of the fancy petunias. The 
body of the rose is a full, rich crimson, but 
the edge of the petals is a white band. This 
rose classes among the Hybrid Perpetuals. 

A half-dozen climbers for the house or 
home conservatory are Climbing Maréchal 
Niel; Climbing Nephetos—a sport ; climb- 
ing Hermosa, a capital little rose of consid- 
erable hardiness, and very profuse in bloom- 
ing. Mary Washington is another euor- 
mously prolific rose—even surpassing Her- 
mosa ; andit is pure white. Washington 
is a pure white, and carries its fiowers in 
clusters. It is a mistake for us to have two 
notable roses, entirely unlike, carrying the 
name of Washington. 

There is nothing new among moss roses, 
altho there ought to be. James Veitch is 
very good, and sois CaptainIngram. Eliza- 
beth Rowe gives us superb flowers; and 
Comtesse de Murinais has elegant buds. 
But the old Princess Adelaide and the Per- 
petual White are still at the head of the 
list. 

Success with roses depends on having 
deep, rich strong soil, thoroughly drained, 
and very clean. It can hardly be too rich: 
but must not be rank. A good deal depends 
also on depth of soil, and having it often 
stirred. 

Trimming consists in keeping off weak 
wood and old, wornout wood. Roses that 
blossom on new wood need close pruning 
of old wood. As a rule never buy grafted 
roses urless you are a skilled gardener. 

The rose slug can be promptly killed by 
syringing the bushes as soon as the pest 
begins work, with a solution of kerosene 
emulsion. Ialways add a generous spoon- 
ful of powdered hellebore to each pailful of 
the solution. Use about a pint of the 
emulsion to a pail of water of three gallons. 
If it does not at once kill the slugs, syringe 
once more with a little stronger solution. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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THE SILO AND SILAGE. 








BY C. S. PLUMB. 





SOME years ago the farmers of the East- 
ern United States became greatly interested 
in the subject of silos and making silage or 
ensilage. At farmers’ meetings much time 
was spent in discussing the subject. As is 
usually the case, a few enthusiasts had 
taken up the matter, and built silos and 
filled them with some kind of green fodder, 
which was usually Indian corn. The first 
silos made in the United States were of 
stone, and covered on the inside with a 
smooth coat of cement. The silage was at 
first always heavily weighted with dirt, 
stone or other heavy material. In 1884 the 
writer had charge of asilo that was weighed 
down with 350 pcunds of stone to the foot 
square of surface. The moving on and off 
of this amount of weight over a large silo 
involved much labor. 

The early advocates of silage thought 
more of quantity of crop per acre than qual- 
ity. There were rumors of growing fifty 
tons of corn to the acre. The corn was of 
the largest, rankest-growing sort; and lit- 
tle importance was, as a rule, attached to 
the ears. A mass of green stuff was the 
most desired. 

Some years ago quite a discussion grew 
up as to the best condition to have the fod- 
der in when cut by the silage cutter. Some 
thought it ought to be drawn to the silo at 
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once, and becut and placed therein without 
delay. Others contended that this method 
produced a silage with much acidity, disa- 
greeable to many animals, and often injuri- 
ous to them and to dairy products. These lat- 
ter persons argued that if the cut corn were 
allowed to wilt in the field for a while and 
then placed in the silo, and at the same 
time delaying the process of ‘filling, sweet 
silage would result. That is, instead of fill- 
ing rapidly with fresh corn, to fill slowly, 
stopping for a day or so after having filled 
in a few feet. 

In the meantime the students and prac- 
tical stockmen have been studying the silo 
and its economies. Asaresult ofthis study 
the silo question assumes a different aspect 
among us. 

The relatively inexpensivesilo is the more 
common form to day, ane stone or brick are 
only used by persons of considerable means, 
or where these articles are cheaper than 
wood. . 

The contents of the silo are rarely 
weighted now. A layer of building paper 
or boards is sometimes placed over the sur- 
face of the contents, on which may be 
heaped a foot or so of cut straw; but 
weights have been discarded. Their use 
has been found to be uunecessary. The 
owners of some silos use no covering at all, 
but begin feeding from the top almost at 
once after filling. More than one person 
feeds silage to his cattle during the entire 
year. 

Along with the introduction of this meth- 
od of preserving fodder came a study by the 
chemist to ascertain at what stage of 
growth the farmer could secure the most 
real food from the green plants growing on 
an acre. As might be supposed the big, suc- 
culent, immature plant contained a great 
deal of water. It was found that the nearer 
maturity the plant came the more digest- 
ible pounds of food per acre it contained ; so 
that soon it was clearly demonstrated that 
corn for the silo should be cut at the time 
when the kernels are beginning to glaze or 
harden, just before the leaves lose their 
green, juicy condition. Instead of sending 
to some distant part of the country for his 
seed, the farmer is recommended to place 
corn in his silo from that variety which 
seems best adapted to grow a good yield and 
mature in his locality. The ears are gener- 
ally cut up and go into the silo with the 
blades and stalks. 

There is less attention paid now to the 
speed exercised in filling, than there used to 
be. If the silo is well constructed so that it 
has a good depth and no special airholes 
and cracks about the sides and bottom, it 
will preserve the silage satisfactorily by its 
own weight. Some fill rapidly and secure 
sweet silage, others slowly and with similar 
result. The main feature is to have the silo 
over twenty feet deep, so that the pressure 
on that below will be sufficient to drive out 
much of the entangled air among the corn, 
and so assist in the process of curing and 
preservation. There are many thousands of 
silos in the United States to-day, and this 
thing of ensilaging is no longer an experi- 
ment. We have much more to learn con- 
cerning it, but as an objectof farm economy 
it has become a fixture. By no other meth- 
od can so large an amount of digestible 
food be secured on so small an area of Jand 
and be stored under such contracted condi- 
tions. Thesilois an adjunct of intensive 
farming. Many persons who are endeavor- 
ing to conduct a class of farming of a high 
character would materially add to their 
equipment by building a silo. Thisis just 
the season of year to do this work. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY EXPERIMBNT STATION, LAFAY- 
ETTE, IND. 
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HOG CHOLERA AND SWINE 
PLAGUE. 








BY DICE MCLAREN, 





WITH reasonably clean living quarters, 
proper food and drink, hogs are not very 
liable to suffer from either the cholera or 
the swine plague ; but even under the most 
careful precautions, epidemics will some- 
times occur. Hog cholera acts very much 
like typboid fever, and like it is usually 
transmitted through the drinking water. 
Hogs are frequently affected with the chol- 
erain a mild ferm, which lasts for several 
months before some other form of degener- 
ative change or septic infection produces 
death. When a severe outbreak occurs, 
precautions must be taken to prevent the 
healthy animals from receiving the disease. 
The heaithy hogs must be immediately sep- 
arated from the diseased ones, to stop 
further infection. 

All the swine, and especially the healthy 
animals, should be removed to uninfected, 
inclosed ground as far away as possible 
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from the cholera pens. Each hospital pen 
should be dry and should not contain more 
than eight small pigs or five large hogs. 
The distance from the healthy pens should 
be so great that there will be no means of 
communication either by gusts of wind, 
surface drainage, or by direct contact. 
Swine should not be kept closely confined, 
as an infected animal may give the disease 
to a second before it is noticed that the first 
is sick. As with many other infectious dis- 
eases, there is no specific treatment for hog 
cholera which will reliably and thoroughly 
cure. The few pigs that do recover, or live 
through the disease, are usually so stunted, 
or otherwise affected, that it is difficult to 
keep them in good condition. 

In severe epidemics of hog cholera, the 
destruction of all sick animal is often the 
most economical procedure. The diseased 
carcasses should be completely burned or 
deeply buried with lime. The infected 
premises should be thoroughly and repeat- 
edly disinfected. Fresh lime may be used, 
either dry, or dissolved in water, two 
pounds to the gallon. Two ounces of a mix- 
ture of crude carbolic acid with an equal 
amount of commercia) sulphuric acid may 
be mixed with water alone, or one to two 
ounces of slightly melted carbolic acid crys- 
tals may be dissolved in each gallon of 
water. Boiling water is also an excellent 
disinfectant. Infected soil should be 
sprinkled thickly with dry lime, and all 
woodwork of pens and fences should either 
be thoroughly whitewashed, or be carefully 
coated with one of the other disinfectants 
by means of a good broom or brush. 

Many farmers have given a condition 
powder composed of intestinal stimulants 
and antiseptics to hogs sick with cholera. 
The National Bureau of Animal Industry 
has recently recommended the following 
formula as a preventive and palliative rem- 
edy in swine diseases, especially in cholera 
and plague: Take one pound each of wood 
charcoal, sulphur, sodium sulphate and 
antimony sulphid, combined with two 
pounds each of sodium chlorid, sodium bi- 
carbonate and sodium hyposulphite. Each 
ingredient is to be fully pulverized, and all 
are to be thoroughly mixed. For each two 
hundred pounds live weight of animal, give 
one daily dose of a large tablespoonful, 
mixed with the drinking water or with 
soft, moist food. Small pigs need about a 
teaspoonful of the powder, and shoats from 
two to three teaspoonfuls. Hogs are said 
to like the taste of this medicine. 

Should the diseased swine refuseeither to 
eat or drink, it will be necessary to turn 
them on their backs, and put the dry pow- 
dered medicine down their throat with a 
Jong handled spoon. The sulphur-soda-an- 
timony condition powder seems to kill and 
remove the disease germs and their accu- 
mulated poisons. As a preventive the pow- 
der may be fed in smaller doses to the 
healthy animals during an epidemic, and it 
will act as an appetizer. The drinking wa- 
ter should be as pure and clean as possible, 
and the animals should not be fed in or con- 
fided to filthy mud, but should have free 
access to dry, clean eating spaces and sleep- 
ing quarters. Green food, roots or silage 
should be fed occasionally, with some de- 
cayed wood, sodsof fresh soil and an abun- 
dance of charcoal. It is so difficult to cure 
hog cholera that the greatest precautions 
should be taken to prevent infection. 

Newark, N. J. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








CHOLERA comes among a flock of fowls 
sometimes very silently and suddenly, and 
before you are aware of it some of your 
most valuable fowls are lost. Cleanliness 
is essential to health ; unclean quarters in- 
vite just this trouble. How is your hen- 
house ? If your flock contracts the dreaded 
disease try the following: In a quart of 
water spirits of camphor one-half teaspoon- 
ful, sulpho-carbolate of zinc one-fourth 
ounce, A diet of meat juice from round 
steak dropped from a syringe into the 
throat is good. Separate all ailing fowls; 
then whitewash with lime and carbolic 
acid, making everything white and clean. 


We do not all remember that salt is very 
beneficial to poultry; laying hens especially 
require it, as it has the properties of in- 
creasing the circulation of the juices of the 
body, thus favoring a greater protein as- 
similation. One ounce per day to one hun- 
dred hens; and this proportion to any flock 
is ample, reuucing or increasing the quan- 
tity according to the number of fowls kept. 
A shallow box containing fine salt may be 
put in their laying house, where they may 
have access to it at all times. The fine salt 
is recommended, because they don’t get so 
much at a time, and too much salt will 
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hurt any flock. You must see after them 
when given salt and avoid excess. 


The New York Experimental Station has 
found that the feeding of oyster shells dur- 
ing the laying season, where they can be 
cheaply obtained, is recommended. One 
pound will contain lime enough for the 
shells of about seven dozen eggs. Lime- 
stone in fine form will probably as well 
supply the deficiency of lime existing in 
most foods; but the use of a sharper grit 
with it may be of some advantage. Long, 
sharp pieces of dry bone or glass, as some 
suggest, should be avoided. The size of 
particles of grit for hens had better be 
larger than a kernel of wheat and smaller 
than a kernel of corn. An unlimited sup- 
ply of pounded glass was accompanied with 
no bad results when the food and other grit 
available to the fowls contained an abun- 
dance of lime; but when the food was defi- 
cient in lime, and no other grit was attain- 
able, hens ate an injuriously large amount 
of glass. 


One of the largest duck farms is located 
near Allentown, Penn., where fifty-six in- 
cubators are used. The incubator house is 
32x75 feet; brooder house, 20x216 feet, hav- 
ing one hundred yards. Fifteen hundred 
breeding ducks are kept on the farm, and 
five hundred besides are placed among 
farmers. In many sections of Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 


-and Ohio we may find numerous establish- 


ments that turn over to the commission 
houses many thousands of ducks, chickens, 
turkeys and geese, hatched and reared en- 
tirely by artificial means. 


Buckwheat is an excellent grain given 
occasionally to the laying stock: but, on 
account of its fattening nature, it must be 
used somewhat sparingly. As overfat hens 
are never profitable buckwheat is used com- 
paratively little by poultrymen. Hens will 
not eat it unless very hungry and it is fed 
alone; there is a taste about the buckwheat 
kernel that chickens do not take to at first, 
altho after they become accustomed to it, 
they devourit witha relish. The fattening 
nature of this grain and wheat must be re- 
membered and common sense exercised in 
their feeding. There is much to be learned 
about feeding poultry that is worth know- 
ing, and experience will teach you some, 
but a hint from others may save you much 
trouble if heeded. 


The Light Brahma fowls are practical 
fowls, and the Yankee farmer or poultry- 
man stands by them because they are fairly 
go: d layers; and for broilers no other fowl 
can excel them. They fatten very easily. 
They must be kept active ; for a fat Brahma 
hen isa non-layer, and of no earthly good 
but to consume food. If Brahmas are prop- 
erly fed and kept at work, they are among 
the very best winter layers; but no breed is 
so easily spoiled for that purpose (unless it 
be the Cochin). 


On the average farm there are enough 
eggs lost on account of the hens stealing 
their nests under the barn and out-build- 
ings anc ultimately found by rats or other 
scavengers, to pay for the erection of a hen- 
house and inclosure where they would be 
shut up and all eggs secured after being 





laid. Some people on the farm go along in 
the rut laid down by their ancestors, for- 
gotten the progress of the world about 
them is rapid. People in our large cities 
can hardly believe how childish the nature 
and the innocence of many of our farmers 
in their quiet, isolated rural life is. 


It has been found a rather difficult ex- 
periment to hatch and rear turkeys by arti- 
ficial means; some have reared a few, but 
when compared with the total number that 
died while in the brooders, it is a very plain 
fact that nothing will equal the natural 
method. They are, in the first place, of too 
wild a nature, then again they are too par- 
ticular in the choice of food. They would 
rather starve to death than submit to the 
dictates of any one other than a natural 
mother. There is nothing, however, even 
with their delicate nature when young, 
more interesting to rear than turkeys; it 
should be fascinating, because the task is 
difficult, and the surmounting the obsta- 
cles would be a great reward for the atten- 
tion bestowed upon them. 


Bantam chickens were never kept for 
utility, because there is nothing practical 
about them. They are pets only, and noth- 
ing more; the ladies and children like 
them because they are so cunning and self 
important. Take, for instance, the Black 
Breasted Red Game Bantam cock or ben 
and you have a very saucy and, as its name 
implies, a ‘‘Game”’ little chicken. On the 
lawn they are diminutive beauties, very 
showy and attractive. Bantams are never 
hatched out before July and August; if 
hatched earlier they grow coarse and lose 
the pigmy dimensions that are essential to 
tbem and which adds to their value. When 
youss they are very small, but are quite 

ardy, growing very fast when properly 
cared for. The White Polish and Cochin 
Bantams are extremely pretty and valuable; 
many of our Asiatic and American breeds 
of poultry are found in these diminutive 
fowls in perfect counterpart. 


There are some poultry keepers who in 
breed their flock from year to year, and say 
it is not injurious. 
dangerous in fowls when it is in the human 
race andin stock of all kinds? Why is it 
that a new breed generally claims that it is 
unusually hardy? Is it not from the fact 
that new blood has been infused to make 
it? Are not new breeds the results of ex- 
periments in crossing? Andis not cross 
tng the uniting of two distinct bloods? All 
these matters need serious consideration. 
And when we are told by men who have 
made the matter a study that inbreeding is 
a constitutional danger, is it not time to be 
on the lookout? If we breed for strictly 
hardy parents, and if we change blood in 
the males every year or two, we can get up 
a strain of fowls that will replace the stock 
we so often get from yards of the noted fan- 
ciers. Weare becoming better acquainted 
with this fact each season. 

TIFFIN, O. 
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“IT have observed marked Bu 
beneficial results from FFALO 


benefited.” 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 


BUFFALOLITHIAWATER 


In the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 
Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and a 
Surgery, University Collage of Medicine, Richmond, 


Cow’s milk is the substitute LITE resorted to when the mother is not able to G 
suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, along @ 

others, to cow’s milk, is its acidity. 
cow's milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, is almost always G 
acid. This is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, @ 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-con- 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding G 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- G 
vent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, I directed @, 


her to in preparing the food, with immedi- Q@! 
use No.2 FFALO ate and continued good results. The @ 
water was added until the milk lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” G 


Dr. John H. Tucker, Henderson, N. C., President of the State Medical 
Society of Norih Carolina, referring to Spring No.1: 


LI Spring No. 1, in 
THIA the disorders of 
® Teething Infants. I have sent many patients of this class to the Springs for the use 


of this water and, without exception, they have returned to me cure 


This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
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Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Has No Equal.-»’ 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F, 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayet’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS 


Cerebrine, extract of the brain of the ox, for 
—_————— Nervous Prostration, Insomnia, 
etc. 


ardine, extract of the Heart, for functional 
——— weakness of the heart. 


Medulline, extract of the Spinal Cord, for 
————— Locomotor Ataxia. 


Trestine, for Premature decay. 


Ovarine, for diseases of women. 





for Eczema and impurities of 
the blood. 


Thyroidine, 
Price $1.00. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 


Send tor Book. (14) Washington, D. C. 


HALL’S BALSAM 
CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALw’s BALSAM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the pitient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall's Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
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Absolutely Pure. 


cream of tartar baking powder. Hignest 
of’ all in leavening a Latest United 
States Government Food Report 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
**Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


LADIES Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


Send this “ad.” and l5c. in 











orders for Teas, Coffees, 
Baking Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 











P.O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 
vem EMU ora nin 
, Sei 


y W.&B. ae R 








A. C8.25.. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 





SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston 





QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tenic. 
$60 a month to sell Leach's 


ACCENT Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co. * Sincinnati, oO 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
There is no Scenery 


On the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and to-day carries the por rtion 
of AROUND THE LD 
Travel, who are ae 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the _ 
again. 
Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 

















For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 

E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New Yerk. 

H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sis., Philadelphia. 

H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washiegton St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 Se. Clark St., Chicago. 

W._ R. CALUAWAY. Guarantee Loan 
Buiiding. Minneapolis. 

M. =TERN, Ss hrenicle Building, San 

*Francisce, ort 

D. McNICOLL, + =A Pass. Agent. Mon- 
treal. Can. 








New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Customers 


sicaidaaial are attracted and their trade held by deal- 


New York. 


‘st. Louis. ers and painters who know their business. 


They 
know these brands of White Lead (see list) 


are genuine, and reputable dealers sell and 


ffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN 

Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 

icgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
KENTUCKY, 


Neither can afford to be ignorant. 


Loutsville : 
JOuN T.LEwiEsRos.00 | Hractical painters everywhere use aid ¢e- 





Philadelphia. 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, commend them. 
St. Louis. 
RED 
St. Louis, For colors, use the National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tint- 
Salem, Mass. ing colors, No trouble to make or match a shade of color. For pam- 
A phlet and color-card—sent free —address 
St. Louis and Chicago, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Y 7 , 
vmx, 1 Broadway, New York. 














HEAT YOUR HOUSE OR CHURCH 
WITH A GOOD HOT-AIR FURNACE. 


The first cost is far less, the management is far more easy, 
and the expense and annoyance of repairs a mere trifle, 
as compared with heating by steam or hot water. 


A GOOD Hot-Air Furnace is perfectly healthful. 
There are some that are NOT good. 


PARAGON FURNACES ARE GOOD! 


WRITE TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 
ISAAC A. SHEPPARD & CO,, 1801 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa., 
For their Furnace Book, “HINTS ABOUT HEATING.”’ 
When you write please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


New England Mutual) PROVIDENT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 




















ARNIS Ber. G1, BIDE. ..00.00s0cevcerseesse08 $24,252,828 71 
—.... 22'317,399 94 
$2,035,428 77 


LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate proms 

a nual Cash distr tay “are paid upon all 

vEvery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values = any age sent on 
application to the Company’s 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. Presiden —_ 
nr ae "PERCE Ae Secretar 
, Secretary Asst. Sec. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


Assets, 








INSUBANCE | is unsurpassed. 
COMPANY, = 
Philadelphia 


TOTAL ASSETS. 95.606 22 
THOMAS H. MORTGOMeRe r 








1876. THE 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY C0. 


Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
— wo age =, 


¢ PALER ott 
Em gine m Bolle and BeATOS Policies. 
eS PAID SINCE ORGANIZaz, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 234 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary afi Treasurer. 

















NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


WRSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 


1895. 1895. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1895. 





CA eee ey mentee sitete - $1,000,000 00 
Funds Reserved to meet ali Lia e: 
tag ek nn Fund, - - - o4, 722,530.50 2,974,969 11 
Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims, - - 352,459.1 11) 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - 522,561 06 


$3,597,530 67 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


TOTAUT ASSETS, January tet, 1295. - ° - - - 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 








July 11, 1896. 
Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers and West Brondvay. also 
57th =. oe. Gth Ave.. aud 3%, to 139 
West 4:2d81.. New York City. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
{ise finest canned goods in the world. 





mpers packed for any part of the country. 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list. 





LAWN TORCH 


for Iiuminating Lawns, Por- 
| tals, Houses, Flag Staffs, and 
)’ any other out-door purpose 
in three colors, 

RED, BLUE, and GREEN, 
or, burning Kerosene, will give 
a white light. 

These Torehes produce a 
beautiful effect planted on a 
lawn or open space. They are 
much cheaper and cleaner 
than dry powder lights, arid 
will last+ by replenishing as 
long as required. 

Price, for set of Three Torch- 
L es, with One Quart of each 








color, $5.00. Address, 
W.A. PENDLETON. 
3 Coenties Slip, New York City. 
1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 





For full information. address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St., Chicago. 





SLATE 

is the best, most handsome, oc and excellent 
material in the world. It can now be put on at t prices 
quite as chéapas tin, iron or shingles. We 
pleased to quote prices ou wy quantity delivered to 
any ratJroad station in the U.S. 
JAMES L. FOOTE, Mer r., Slatington, Pa. 

Write for oar Slate Manual and Descriptive Price- 
List. Mailed free to any address: 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
Teo esses eos TeLsT Cy 


ALMOST EVERY TRAVELER 


Wants a hotel full of cosey nooks and 
comfortable mee a invite repose. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


ROOMS, $1:°° PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
BowpARAGARARARURAGARAGUG 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


PLIMPTON HOUSE 
AND ANNEXES 


NOW OPEN. 


Write for circular to 














WILLIAM HILL. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH &ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past B i the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest ey have been placed in 
the new building, with a large an@ very attractive 
new Dining-room connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 

If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illust?fated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
pres neg w — oe 2. ane tons aor e the sea; 











_ _ bapa | 42d Sts ; in Brooklyn, 4Court St., 8% Ful- 
. 9 Broadway, 249 Manhattan Av.. Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATE * HOMES, containing half-tone 
——— from photographs of 340 of the hotels, 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
omes,”’ can be purchased of any ticket agent 
ice, 2c. J.C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent 
 poarer St.. N. Y. 
On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare —— 





t 
aday’s fisning - this imer home, 
region ; tickets good returning May 31. 








Tae INDEPENDENT Press 41 4ND_43_GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


